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On to The Plattsburg idea has made 
Plattsburg ! good. The first detachment of 
rookies retreated in good order on 
September seventh before the onslaught of the sec- 
ond batch, which is to hold the fort until October 
seventh. The former took away with them sad 
and pleasant memories of long hikes over moun- 
tains and through woods, of policing camp and 
mounting guard, and let us hope, a fair working 
knowledge of the Manual of Arms. But naturally 
in such a short term they acquired no idea of wind- 
age, nor the ability to obey orders given by bugle. 
The experiment is both praised and _ criticized. 
rhose who find fault do so on the ground that al- 
though a small quota of the rookies belong to crack 
regiments “back home,” the greater number have 
no speaking acquaintance with the national guard 
of their State. And when all is said and done, it 
is to the militia that the national government will 
look for help should trouble come. Therefore, 
say the critics, if these men are in earnest, if they 
are looking for something more than a lark, let 
them join a regiment and drill properly from fifty- 
two to one hundred and four nights a year. j 
Phis criticism may seem captious, but it is a just 
one. In most of the States, and particularly in 
New York, the N. G. has reached a high degree of 
ethelency; the men are obliged to drill faithfully, 
and they have their target practice on the rifle 
ranges and in their armories. One year of such 
service will give a man more military and gun 
knowledge thin can be acquired in a four weeks’ 
drill at Plattsburg, or similar temporary camps. 
The summer encampment as planned at present 
in New York State, which gives each regiment a 
week of outdoor work under its own oflicers, is not 
sulhicient if we are to follow the crowd and become 
a military nation. Every State organization shoul 
be put under orders each year by a corps of regular 
red ollicers. General Wood says that eighty 
thousand men could be trained annually in these 
summer camps, and at comparatively slight ex- 
pense to the government. In addition there are 
to-day fifty army posts in the east and middle 
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What’s Going On 


By THE BACHELOR 


west that could be used as training-schools should 
the enrollment exceed this number. 

\ll the suggestions, which come, by the way, 
from men of all classes, are not meant to con- 
vert us to militarism, and yet practically every 
man who has served his term at Plattsburg is far 
keener for war to-day than he was before he “en- 
listed.” ‘We hear nothing but war up here, deep 
in our hearts we will be sorry if nothing happens!” 
is the gist of many letters. 


Doing Their And now the women of the country 
Bit are determined to do their “bit” 
toward creating a greater navy. 

Behold all the one time peace loving women of 
our acquaintance pledging themselves to preach 
preparedness for war. Thus shall they secure 
peace! Their motto is “Patriotic homes are the 
safety of the state,” and they promise to think, talk 
and work for patriotism and_ sufficient national 
defenses to keep the horrors of war from America’s 
homes and shores forever. The woman’s section 
of the Navy League was founded in Washington 
on July fourth. Interest was immediately roused 
in all parts of the country, but that exhibited by 
the women of the middle west comes as « delightful 
surprise, for the men of that section of the country, 
in Congress and out, are the original ‘“‘small navy” 
men. Mrs. Medill McCormick, Mrs. Hobart 
Chatfield-Taylor and Mrs. George Lauder Carnegie 
should be credited with doing much to bring about 
this change in feeling. In California, Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst upholds the doctrine of the League, and in 
the east, Mrs. Larz Anderson, Miss Anne Morgan 
and Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, Jr., are lending 
their influence to the movement. But the women, 
bless their hearts, are not content with preaching 
their warlike way to peace. They are systematic- 
ally canvassing the country, county by county, for 
the names of those women who will pledge them- 
selves to roll bandages, pick lint, pack kits and help 
generally in case of war, and now they are getting 
promises of country homes to be used for hospitals! 
It all seems illogical, and yet—it is being done. To 
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stimulate interest not only in the defense move- 
ment but also in the patriotic history of the country, 
the woman’s contingent is arranging a gigantic 
American historical pageant, which is to be pre 
sented in Washington by men and women from as 
many States as care to participate. Moving pic 
tures are to be taken of it and shown throughout 
the country. Scenarios of the pageant, however, 
will be prepared and sent to any community de 
sirous of giving its own show. In many ways, 
indeed, the feminine “bit” is assuming proportions 
that promise great things for the future. 


A phrase from David Copperfield, 
“a strong wind rises, and summer 
is gone in a moment”’—invariably 
comes to one’s lips in Paris towards the end of July. 
The weather is just as warm as ever, the trees as 
green, the flowers as brilliant, yet there passes 
through the trembling leaves ‘a strong wind” and 
you feel that summer is over. The sun may shine 
as hotly for a long time, the warm haze of August 
may linger over the soil, but you know that “sum 
mer is gone.” It went with the “strong wind.” 

And as the days grow shorter and the weeks 
speed along, autumn sets in for good. The rain 
falls in fits and starts, almost as in April. The 
sun shines brightly between clouds, but there is 
a damp or a bitter snap in the wind. And with the 
autumn tinge, Paris again becomes a city of demi 
tons, of soft mellow colours, a fairy city. The blue 
haze covers it, subduing outlines, enhancing values. 
And back come the wonderful Parisian violets. 
The push-carts along the Avenue de l’Opéra and 
the rue de la Paix are heaped high with them in 
wonderiul fragrant masses. 


Soldiers as 
Godchildren 


Paris—the 
Fairy City 


France has become a nation of 
godmothers. Few are the women 
who have not their wuvre des 
filleuls, at the front. A great many of the soldiers 
have no families. They may be in the hospital, 
with no one to send them letters. This the French- 
woman could not allow. Things were organized 
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and are now so arranged that by applying either to 
a newspaper or to the authorities, a woman gets 
““a godchild”? whom she has never seen, but to 
whom she writes and sends such trilles as cigarettes, 
or chocolates, or whatever she can think of to bright- 
en his stay in the trenches. Not only the well-to- 
do are doing this, but the working girl has responded. 
Perhaps she has been out of work all winter, her 
salary cut down, people dependent on her—x'im 
porte—but she still manages to send something to 
her jilleud at the front. 


Thrill of Stage When Paris attempts to be ex (Ze, 
Patriotism the awful reality of things breaks 
more heavily upon me. It is 
impossible to lose the consciousness of the under- 
currents that are always there. When the patriotic 
songs, the Sambre et Meuse and the famous Chawt 
du Départ are staged, when the stage soldiers march 
off and the French flag is saluted, a cold chill runs 
down one’s spine. It is no longer in a “tinseled 
playhouse” that these things happen, but in reality. 
And the Marseillaise’s call to arms is a real cry. 
Perhaps this is why the Franco-Italian benefit at 
the Opéra Comique made so deep an impression. 
Leoncavallo came from Italy to conduct his opera, 
I Pagliacci, and Chenal sang, of course, the Var- 
seillaise, and Leoncavallo’s Hymn to France. The 
house was filled with a music loving, though not 
particularly fashionable, crowd, and hundreds of 
wounded soldiers were present. 
Harper 1g15 
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Miss Ada Moflett, Miss Mildred Rice, J. Hennen Legendre, Mrs. Hampton Lee, Mrs. J. Stevens 
Ulman, Miss Elise Rice, Dunbar Adams, Mrs. Frederic Humphreys, Miss Caryl Hackstaff, 
Mr. Underhill, Miss Edith Bouvier, Mrs. W. W. Hoppin, Jr., and Mrs. Townsend Lawrence. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Junius Spencer Morgan 
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Miss Angelica Brown 


When Dark- And Othe nights! They are hor- 
ness Falls ribly dark, one street light to every 


second square being all the military 
law allows, and he who has not his own motor must 
be either brave or desperate to go out after twilight. 
The theatres make it a point to open only three 
nights a week, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
Paris balks at walking home in the dark every night. 
Should one find a taxi, why, findings may not be 
keepings, for there are dozens of claimants for each 
cab, and usually the strongest wins. But Paris 
in the dark is safer than it was as a city of light. 
Large crowds walk up and down the boulevards 
or gather in the open squares, all in pitch dark- 
ness. Yet there are no unpleasant incidents. 
On the sidewalk families sit in pitch darkness, 
talking over quietly the events of the day. In 
some of the wider spaces, chairs are gathered in 
circles and animated groups discuss the daily 
communiqué. 


Where Polo 
Was the Fetish 


Ranelagh is a melancholy propo- 
sition this summer. Where we 
used to find the festive ladies 
flirting and watching the polo, the poor dears, clad 
in the simplest of dresses, now sit in the Adamless 
garden with their knitting. Linens only are ad- 
missible, and owing to the scarcity of waiters, every 
one must fetch her own tea from the buffet. But 
the saddest sight is the polo grounds, especially the 
field skirted by the broad fine avenue of tree 
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Miss Isabelle McBirney, of Chicago 


leading from the gate up to the club 
house. Here on Saturday alter- 
noons one was accustomed to see 
the ‘“‘Tigers’> versus the ‘‘ Wander- 
ers” playing a fine, rapid game amid 
the plaudits of their friends and the 
sound of the saddling bell one waits 
for continually. In its place we 
hear the bugle, for the East Surrevs 
have been quartered here all winter, 
as well as the Hussars. The polo 
players, headed by Captain Cheape 
who won the cup in America last 
year, have all gone to the front, some 
of them, alas! notably the Grenfell 
brothers, not to return. Ranelagh 
is largely a camp with khaki the 
colours on parade. 

_Yet another change—the White 
Viennese Band which had its sep- 
arate little alcove under the balcony 
of the club house is gone, probably 
interned, and its place is taken by 
an all English band dressed in red. 
They have had a new pavilion built for them on the 
lawn near the croquet ground. So many of the 
old landmarks, familiar tc Americans who know 
their Ranelagh, have disappeared. 


Matrimony, an “War widows” are the latest 
Investment product of the great conflict. 


; Some of them might be called 
“business widows,” since they are writing to the 
newspapers to ask what will happen to their 
pension if they marry again! One, whose hus- 
band has been killed in the war, says she con- 
templates remarriage with another soldier, and 
Wants to know if she does, and the second soldier 
is killed, whether she could also draw a pension 
tor him! Evidently the lady, if the war lasts 
long enough and she has luck in husband fatali- 
ues, will have done a good bit of business by the 
time peace arrives. j 
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Miss Isabelle Stroh, Miss Rosamond Goodrich, Mrs. Donald McFerran, 


Mrs. Spaulding, Miss Jane Vincent, Miss Christina Miller 
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Miss Lolita Armour watching the polo at Lake Forest, Ii. 


Contrasts in The second week in August usually 
England Today finds ‘London empty.” ‘This 
year it is uncommonly full of 
people, even American visitors, though less in 
numbers, are still numerous in their usual hotels 
and haunts. But there are few sightseers, fewer 
American women, and _ practically no American 
children. But there are grouse and pheasants in 
plenty on the moors! An unusual thing after the 
twelfth of August. Shootings that have been 
leased in the past for twelve and fifteen thousand 
dollars a season are going begging. The guns, the 
beaters and the gillies are after bigger game this 
year. The stags on the hills stalk each other, the 
stalkers being away at the front. 

It is a pleasant change to think of weddings, and 
especially that of Miss Katharine Page, our Am- 
bassador’s daughter, and Charles Loring of Boston, 
which was easily the most brilliant function of its 
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INTERWATIONAL NEWS 


Mrs. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor, of Chicago 


kind of the year. One cannot be 
married in the Chapel Royal at St. 
James’s Palace without ceremony 
and publicity, even in war time. The 
number of invited guests was under 
one hundred and fifty, but it in- 
cluded prime ministers, prelates and 
ambassadors, and the King and 
Queen would have been present but 
for the great intercessory service 
at St. Paul’s. 

Seldom has the famous Ambassa- 
dors’ Court seen a more significant 
company. The main entrance was 
reserved for the bridal party, and 
the crowd there, conspicuously 
not American, was rewarded by the 
briefest glimpse of four pretty 
bridesmaids, and of a girlish looking 
bride who vanished through the 
dreariest, if most distinguished, 
chapel portico in London. At the 
other entrance, which is so much 
like a stage door, the motor cars 
and, very numerously, the taxicabs, most of which 
still bore recruiting appeals, were setting down the 
Ambassadors and their smartly hatted wives. 

The military side of this war time wedding was 
brought out by the military and naval staff of the 
Embassy acting as ushers, its importance, by having 
a bishop and a dean to tie the knot, and its political 
aspect, by the fact that the British Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary, Mr. Asquith, and Sir 
Edward Grey, signed the register together with the 
Spanish, Italian and Japanese Ambassadors. 

Indians in khaki with coloured turbans, Australians 
and New Zealanders in rough riders’ uniforms, 
Canadians, English, Irish, Welsh and Scots filled 
St. Paul’s Cathedral for the intercessory service. 
The flood of music, as the great congregation sang 
from the heart those homely hymns that carry us 
back to childhood, was one of the finest things that 
has been heard in the Cathedral for years. 
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The druids and trumpeters in the Sophomore Tree Ceremony given by the class of 1916. 


Scene from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


, 


given on the campus by the class of 1916. 


-The Dance of Spring in “ The Masque of the Seasons” given by the class of 1914. 


VASSAR COLLEGE-Alma Mater 


TAYLOR 


By 


ELEANOR BROWNSON 


given the various parts and in the beauty and ap- 
propriateness of the scenery. One of the most 
charming of these was the production of “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” in the spring of 1914. 


N commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Vassar College, the Trustees 
filled a long felt want by presenting us 
with an outdoor theatre. There is something 


while performances owe their inspiration to the 
charms of nature. It was no accident that in the cele- 
bration of the anniversary last June the students gave 
an elaborate and extensive pageant out on thecampus. 


peculiarly witching about the out-of-doors to 
Vassar girls; some of our best times are con- 
nected with the open, and many of our most worth 
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An open-air play is presented every spring and 
sometimes it is worthy of professionals in the 
strength and thoughtfulness of the interpretations 
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The accompanying picture of this play gives no 
idea of the long vista of purple hills etherealized by 
the last lingering rays of the sunset glimpsed through 
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U pper—A particularly fine portrayal of priestesses in the “ Medea’ 
Centre—A realistic picture of Indians round their campfire—the class of 1916. 
Lower left—English May Day Carol—Founder’s Day. 


the stately pillars at the back of the stage, of the 
little lake sparkling at the foot of the hill also 
glimpsed now and thea through the pillars, of the 
mystery of the twilight hour and the weird enchant- 
ment of the pale blue and green and silver lights 
thrown over the glittering spangles and gauzy wings 
of the dancing fairies. These things cannot be 
Teproduced by the camera and yet they are what 
made the play, and what one must realize before the 
effect of it can be imagined. 

This year the play chosen was of a very different 
type but it was given no less successfully. It was 
the “Medea” of Euripides, according to the trans- 
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lation of Gilbert Murray. The story of the play 
is, of course, familiar. ‘The acting was particularly 
fine, the atmosphere being perfectly sustained. 
The audience did not seem to feel that the characters 
were Vassar girls of the twentieth century; it was 
the tragic life of Medea which they saw and her 
heart-break that they felt. The smallest details 
were carefully planned, everything, even the cos- 
tumes being made by the students themselves. 
The yearly festival of the sophomores around their 
class tree, is a most important event to them. The 
whole class takes part in the Tree Ceremony which 
is the work of the members of the class themselves, 
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of Euripides. 


Lower right—The May Day Revel—Founder’s Day. 


even the plot being of their own ¢ omposing A dex p 
mystery surreunds the date of their performance 
and the knowing “sophs” try hard to keep their 
secret until only a few hours before the actual event. 
The mystery is deepened by holding the ceremonies 
at unusual times and places, generally by the eeric 
light of the moon. Last spring, however, the class 
of 1917 decided to be original and shatter tradition 
by holding theirs at seven o’clock on a beautiful 
evening in May. Their ceremonies were so effective 
that they have been asked by the Woman’s Peace 
Party to repeat them as a Peace Pageant and this 
may be done next spring. 






























Rhymes by STEPHEN 
Drawings by A H. Fl 
*— 


RENCONTRE 
Their little Stage is set! 
Deeply they bow as eyes and hearts are met. 


Pierrot! Pierrette! 
Thus, as the youngest Year its circle spins, 
The Oldest of Life’s Comedies begins. 


PROMENADE FATALE 
A Month has passed when Love, but scarce begun, 
Changes like fickle April’s changing Sun; 
Alas! what chequered Course must here begin, 
When Love shall meet a chequered Harlequin. 


VII. 
LE COMPLOT 
Observe the Scene—a Tragedy draws near— 
Temptation whispers in her bending Ear. 
Notice the Passion Flower, the mad Embrace, 
The Listening Feather and averted Face. 





X. 
CUR BRISE 
What can a Clown in a divided Skirt 
Do when his deepest Feelings are most hurt? 
The very best authorities, I find, 
Suggest Revolvers of the cheapest kind. 
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The Romance of a Marionette 
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Il. 
PAS JOYEUX 
Then, hand in hand, their feet shall spurn the ground, 
Seeking for Love, the earliest blossom found, 
Dancing adown the wind and driving snow— 
Stay young, O Changing Year, ‘twere better so. 





JALOUSIE 
If you but know the Jealousy that fires 
A Heart of Calico, a Frame of Wires, 
You will not be severe because, perhaps, 
Her saucy little Face he promptly slaps. 





VIII. 
PAS PASSIONNE 


And now the Power that pulls the strings above 
Has whirled her in the Revelry of Love; 

Like her own Fate she flutters to and fro, 

Her Weight sustained by one immoral Toe. 





PAUVRE PIERROT 


Pallid he lies; his outstretched Hands complete 
The little Pathos of his folded Feet. 


Nor string nor wire shall bid him live again, 


Shot through the Heart, or possibly the Brain. 
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Il. 
L’AVEU 
Oh, Day of Rapture! when his Question thrills 
Her beating Heart and mid-Victorian frills; 
Her Answer is not doubtful, I confess, 
Even her very Toes are saying Yes. 


TRAHISON 


She brooks it not; remember she is yet fe, 
A Woman, though in Form a Marionette. a 
And Every Woman, stricken by a Brute, 
Flies to Temptation in a Spangled Suit. 


IX. 
LA FUITE 
Alas! there is no Doubt what this must mean! 
Evasion! Separation! Gretna Green!— 
The lovers’ crouching attitude, perforce, 
Speaks volumes on the Ethics of Divorce. 





XII. 
LA FIN 

Thus, as the curtain falls, shall sad Remorse 

Enshrine his Memory to atone its Course. 

So in Life’s Puppet Show doth Vain Regret 

Unanswered call a Vanished Marionette. 


MRS. JAMES LEES LAIDLAW 
Chairman of the New York City 
Woman Suffrage Party 


Campbell Studio 
538 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Campaigning for Suffrage in New York 


T was at the end of a cruelly hot week—the hottest of this summer. 
Her face indicated fatigue, almost exhaustion, as she came into the 
Headquarters of the Woman Suffrage Party. But she looked happy, 
and it was with an air of triumph that she tossed over a package of 
cards marked “Assembly District-Voters’ List—Finished.”’ On the 
cards were pasted the names and addresses of every voter in her district. 

These had been taken from the official “List of Registered Voters in the 
City of New York,” the hand-book of every male district leader and 
captain, for in our campaign we use wherever possible the methods which 
have so long contributed to success for the men. On the margin of each 
card were cabalistic figures, crosses, dots and signs, according to how many 
times the voter had been called upon and what he did or did not say. But 
what stood out clearly in the left hand columns were the letters, S., I., U., 
meaning “For Suffrage,” “Indifferent”? and “Unconverted.” The clerk 
put the leader’s package of cards in the Manhattan files, where similar 
packages were proudly displayed. 

“Yes,” said the leader jubilantly, “they have all been called upon, and 
a large percentage of them have been seen personally. It has been very 
interesting getting acquainted with these men.” 

I looked from her to the files and back again. Such a significant sum- 
ming up of the sentiment of several thousand voters! Then I realized 
fully how all over New York State these assembly district leaders and cap- 
tains of the Woman Suffrage Party are coming to know and understand 
the men of our State, our co-citizens. Yes, we have come to know them, 
not through any misty generalizations, but face to face and man by man, 
the vital heterogeneous mass of voters in this State, the sovercign people of 
New York. We have learned to know them on the basis of the answer to 
that fundamental question,—‘ Will you vote for the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment, November second?” 

And while we have been learning so well to know our men, we women 
have also unexpectedly learned to know each other, with the result that 
there is an ever deepening respect for each other’s devotion and abilities. 
Thousands of women in the State are devoting their entire time to this 
cause with a grim determination to win, and all of us who know how 
women of every class, creed, colour and condition are working together 
with such fine democracy and comradeship, who know the energy, the re- 
sourcefulness and self-sacrifice of which women are capable and have been 
capable throughout the history of this Republic, know that we will win. 

No task has been too humble or difficult, from scrubbing a window in 
some grimy old shop rehabilitated as a district Headquarters to working 
long, exacting hours at a stretch ina suffrage office. The getting of votes has 
been to us like the saving of souls. 

The women have gone straight at their work with a noble unconscious- 
ness—and why not? They have climbed tenement house stairs, working 
their way through dark, narrow halls, ferreting out congested courts, toil- 
ing to the roofs of our cliff dwellings, tracking down voters, treading weary 
miles quite as often in a vertical as in a horizontal direction. j 

It is a great, many-sided, colourful campaign—that which is being waged 
by New York State women. It must needs be that, if it is to be geograph- 
ically, socially, ethnologically and politically fitted to this mighty domain 
of the Empire State, and it is a tremendous task that they have set for 
themselves—one worthy all the mettle, the persistence, the endurance 
and t..c *nteliiggence of which human beings are capable. ; 
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consisting of more 
varied elements or more vital and inspiring men, and in all the 
State of New York there is nowhere a more challenging, a more 
problematic and a more stimulating electorate than that of Man- 
hattan Borough. Here we suffragists have had a chance to study every 
race, colour, creed and condition of man and _ his attitude toward this 
question of woman suffrage. We must grapple with race prejudices, ideals 
and sentiments of ancient peoples, of static and elastic governmental sys- 
tems and ingrained racial traditions. We must also overcome presupposi- 
tions governing self-interest and business interest—presuppositions often 
entirely unwarranted. We must make an appeal to thousands of human 
diversities, and through various arguments and presentations bring all 
these many men of many minds to a clearly defined perception of the funda- 
mental proposition—that the women of this great State shall be enfran- 
chised as a matter of justice to themselves, as a matter of honour to the 
men of the State, as a matter of public welfare for both men and women, 
as a matter of good for the rising generation, as a matter of progress for our 
State, for our country, and as a great heritage for future generations. 

As one stands in the midst of organization work in any great community, 
seeing the workers go out day after day to their campaign work and come 
in day after day with their results, one gets the sense of a great, swelling, 
rising tide rolling in and in, and mounting higher and higher. Of course, 
we have no illusions, we know that there are undertows and treacherous 
currents. We know that while we work frankly, freely, joyously in the 
open, there are those who are working against us in the dark, insidiously. 
But after all, we are Americans, and we trust the manhood electorate of 
this State. This much any one who is conversant with organization work 
can state without the possibility of contradiction. Everything is coming 
our way. Never anywhere, visibly at least, is there a receding current. 
Every day records some gain, never is there a day in which a loss is re- 
ported. In no spot of our hard won territory—county after county, dis- 
trict after district in New York State, where our local organizations are 
growing in number and activity—has anything slipped through our grasp. 

Our suffrage friends among the men often resent our having to work to 
obtain this measure of justice, but we have put aside all sense of injustice 
in this matter. We realize that this is the first time that the Amendment 
has been submitted to the rank and file of the voters. We realize that it 
is only natural that we should meet with a great deal of indifference and a 
great deal of ignorance on this subject, but in this work we have certainly 
acquired a new respect for the voters of our State. We realize as never 
before how responsive they are to the appeal of justice. | People often say 
to us, “What class, what nationality, what business, what race of people 
do you find most opposed to the idea of suffrage?” and we always answer, 
“Tt is impossible to generalize to the extent of indicating any one class of 
voters as being against this great reform.” We find a wonderful respon- 
siveness in men of every class, and this we suffragists always believed would 
be true when our great day should come for the popular referendum; 
otherwise we should never have worked so hard for years to get our meas- 
ures through the legislature and before the rank and file of the voters. 


There is no electorate in the United States 








The Union 


By 


Congressional 


MRS. OLIVER H. P. BELMONT 


OMAN suffrage is a war on ignorance, prejudice and vice. 
lo attack certain gigantic forces, a people must take any 
and every line open to them. If the Germans had attacked 
Warsaw from but one side, that great city would still be 
under Russian rule. I believe, therefore, that women in 
fighting for their suffrage should use all lines of approaching 

the enemy. I personally am working along all roads of attack, for I feel 
that where one method may fail, another may succeed. 

For six years the Political Equality Association, of which I am presi- 
dent, has devoted time. energy and money in what has been so far a vain 
effort to secure “State Rights” for the women of the State of New York. 
Woman’s fight began sixty years ago, but it was fifty-eight years before 
a New York legislature listened to reason! There is a feeling among us 
that this year wisdom, backed by reason, will have an effect on the Con- 
stitutional Convention, which is now meeting in Albany. And _ these 
same qualities, we believe, will lead to the successful termination of the 
New York Woman Suffrage Campaign on November second, when the 
male electorate casts its vote on this all important subject. 

New York is upheld in its recalcitrance by thirty-five sister States. 
lhe evasiveness or open disregard, shown to petitioning women by the 
State legislatures, led to the formation of the Congressional Union, an 


organization whose object is to secure the passage by Congress of the 


Susan B. Anthony Amendment to the United States Constitution. This 
\mendment, drafted in 1875 by Miss Anthony, is clear and concise 
“The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 


count of sex.” 
\mendment it enfran- 
inarticulate through 


or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on 
Congress can us the vote; in the Fifteenth 
chised a horde of males who had been politically 


give 





centuries. The Congressional Union asks the members of that great 
body to exercise their wisdom in our behalf and give justice and political 
freedom to our sex 

Che Union's methods are singularly open and direct; we fight boldly 


and I believe effectively. Our National Headquarters are in Washing 





ton, and when Congress is in session all energies are devoted to the “ edu- 
cation” of the representatives from non-suffrage commonwealths, and to 
support such attacks we have branches in many States. Public sentiment 
created by enfranchised citizens in the individual State is invariably 


reflected in Washington. Last January the Union forced a vote in the 
63rd Congress, an unheard of, an “impossible”’ thing 

Last March at our convention in New York City, we decided to hold 
a convention in every State in the Union before the assembling of Congress, 
December sixth. This work is going forward rapidly. Our object being, 
of course, to explain the economy aad directness of a Federal bombardment. 

With the complete enfranchisement of the California women and 
those of our other suffrage States, and the partial enfranchisement of 
women in Illinois, an entirely new political condition has arisen. Nearly 
four million women have the right to cast their votes in the coming elec- 
tions. These women have power. They can do much for their sisters 
in the backward States. But to be effective and constructive in their 
attack against prejudice and superstition, they must organize. And 
here the Congressional Union has found a new, and I believe its most 
powerful work. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The One 


By MRS. 


Day Strike 
NORMAN WHITEHOUSE 


HE stock argument against woman suffrage always has been that 
““Woman’s place is in the home.’”’ Those who use this phrase do 
not stop to think, or they would realize that to-day, except in 
oriental countries like Turkey, it has no meaning. But it has a 
most righteous sound! On the surface it suggests such Madonna- 
like meekness and domesticity on the woman’s part! The 

meaningless phrase, however, has one excellent use—it saves the lazy- 
minded from the effort of thinking. 

Dislike of change, even fear of the new and untried, seems to be inherent 
in the majority of people, and it is this attitude of mind that accounts for 
their tenacious clinging to things as they are, no matter how terrible. It 
accounts, for instance, for the fact that a large number of the negroes of the 
south were opposed to the abolition of slavery. They clung to their chains 
because they were used to them, and because they saw more clearly the 
immediate difficulties of caring for themselves than the benefits that 
freedom would ultimately bring. All of which goes to show that the 
opposition to woman suffrage is to be expected. 

For women to vote involves a radical change, and to the lazy and 
reactionary man and woman, who may be fortunately placed, the benefits 
are not immediate and personal enough to stir them to interest or thought. 
Such men and women do not want to think out the solution of an abstract 
question, or consider the necessities of others and take a stand on the 
merits of a case. They vaguely look about for an excuse to save themselves 
the effort of thinking, and seize upon any fine sounding reason for clinging 
to things as they are. They find all that they need in the familiar phrase, 
* A woman’s place is in the home.” With its constant repetition, it has 
acquired a hypnotic power! Suffrage speakers in the city, suffrage speakers 
returning from country tours, leaders and humble workers alike, all com- 
plain of the blind force and ubiquitousness of this anti-suffrage objection. 

In August when the days were long and news was short, one of the 
daily papers canvassed a number of political leaders on the subject ot 
woman suffrage. They were bosses of the most pronounced machine type, 
and naturally they were opposed to women voting. When they were asked 
their reasons, of course they could not say that they feared women would 
not be as easy to control as men, that they feared women would get some 
ideas in their heads about free trade and the lowering of prices, and tariff 
protection and the increase of wages, and would vote according to the 
merits of the question rather than as the “‘boss” directed. In other words, 
the bosses, with political astuteness, foresaw that women would naturally 
vote to protect their homes. ‘They could not say all this, so one after an- 
other they seized upon the old familiar objection and declared that they 
opposed woman suffrage because “‘Woman’s place is in the home.” They 
found this time-honoured, moss-grown phrase a convenient refuge behind 
which to hide. 

Nothing could be simpler, nothing could be more desirable than to have 
women where they belong. But every suffragist knows, of course, that 
woman’s place in the twentieth century is no longer confined wholly to the 
home, and that no power can incarcerate her there. Let women try it for 
just one day! Let women stay at home and refrain from all the activities 
outside of the home that go with their work as purchasing and distributing 
agents or as careful mothers, and let the army of working women quif ior 

just one day! 
(Continued on page 68) 


























The Suffrage Mind 


By MRS. W. BOURKE COCKRAN 


UFFRAGISTS are born, not made. There are many women 
whose brains will never respond to any form of suffrage argu- 
ment. Mentally brilliant, deeply interested in welfare work and 
untiring in their efforts to help their fellow men, they are cold to 
all appeals put forth by the woman who wants the vote. This is 
not at all a matter of temperament, it is entirely a mental condi- 

tion. And yet [am convinced that these women, when they do receive the 
vote, will not only use their power judiciously and conscientiously, but will 
eventually glory in it. 

One of the most illogical but interesting phases of the Woman’s Civil 
War is shown in the statement so constantly made by our feminine oppo- 
nents that we have no right to force the vote on unwilling women. “If 
the suffragists win,” they will tell you, “‘why we will have to vote, and we 
will vote too,-probably very much oftener than many of those who are 
now crying so loudly for the privilege.” It is all a mental state, you see. 
Arguing against being granted political rights, they threaten to use their 
power when they get it. 

I was born in a suffrage family. Both of my parents were earnest work- 
ers for the then very unpopular “‘Cause.”” To my sister and myself, the 
other side simply did not exist. As children, whenever we came in contact 
with strangers, we invariably assumed that they were Republicans and 
“Equal Rights.” 

It is no recent thing for women to protest against being given a right. 
My father worked four years to get the ‘‘ Married Woman’s Property Act” 
through the Vermont legislature. Public officials at that time, from the 
Governor down, were inundated with thousands of petitions from women 
protesting against being given the right to control their own property! 
I should like to see any legislature to-day try to take that right away from 
those women! 

Woman’s position to-day is a perfectly natural one. Men, having always 
had the physical power, have for ages taken the financial and political 
powers. Even the average modern man, I think, has an innate feeling of 
superiority over our sex. Not over the individual, the feminine members 
of his family, for instance, or his friends, but over the sex. Frankly, I do 
not believe that the vote will change this delightfully masculine charac- 
teristic! Many of us forget that after all men and women are both human 
beings with practically the same virtues, and unfortunately the same 
vices. Certain qualities may be more developed in one sex than in the 
other, but both have them. And because this is so, I do not look upon the 
vote as a “cure all.” But I do feel, and very deeply, that it will help in the 
general scheme of life. The things that men and women do together are 
done so much better than the things they try to do alone. Interests which 
they have in common immediately assume a higher plane. 

Fundamentally, we all want to do right. We also all make mistakes, 
and undoubtedly the female voter will follow the example set for centuries 
by the male, and make many of them! But also, like the male, we will 
learn through our experiences. 

Men, and many women, bewail the change that the casting of the ballot 
will make in us. I cannot understand this fear. The “old-fashioned” 
woman will continue so long as the world lasts. There have always been 
women pioneers, who have blazed trails for their passive sisters to follow. 
The worla has always needed and has been the better for them, but they 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The Child and the Vote 


By MRS. LEONARD THOMAS 


WAS converted to woman suilrage by seeing a child toiling in a 
2 Southern mill. She was thin to emaciation, pallid, and under the 
age prescribed by law. ‘If women had the vote,” I asked the owner 
of the big factory, “‘ would that child be here?” 

‘No, not if they used their vote,”’ he replied. 


‘4 This child was not the only one toiling from early morning until 
5 sunset, deprived of all the pleasures of childhood. I saw hundreds of 

‘ them. Some of the children might have been over the age limit and 
: within the letter of the law. But the legal age is so pitifully young. 
: All about me were small boys and girls whose faces and figures showed 


the effects of their long hours of labour. Looking into the future, their 
future, I saw them as citizens of this great country, ground down physically 
and mentally, uneducated, hopeless in the sordidness of their lot. 


. “What sort of citizens will they make,” I asked, ‘‘and what sort of 


children will they bring into the world?” 
; The mill owner shrugged. ‘‘We do not look upon them as potential 
i fathers and mothers. They are workers. I have no doubt that such 
children as they will have will be only a little less intelligent, a little less 
able to do a twelve-hour stint.” 
I entered the State of North Carolina a non-suffragist. I left it firmly 
convinced that in the vote lay woman’s best weapon to fight the chil- 
q dren’s battle. It is not woman’s rights but children’s rights that I most 
3 often urge. It is through the first, however, that the second must come. 
; The child from its birth is more woman’s work than man’s. 
In the twelve States where women now vote, although the laws for 
the protection of children are still woefully inadequate, they are much 
further advanced than in the other thirty-six. In many of the enfran- 


. chised States the vote has come so recently to woman that she is only 


just feeling her way. And, too, in these States the men have been organ- 
ized politically for generations and are still able to put through their own 
: legislation. But the woman’s vote is counting. And the child of the 
future will be, perhaps, its greatest beneficiary. 

It seems necessary for the suffragist to reiterate, in season and out, 
her belief that the mere possession of a vote will not bring about the 
millennium. So many men are obsessed with the idea that when we get 


*. this right we will use it to curtail certain of their rights. These men are 





tilting at windmills. It is man’s wrongs, as well as woman’s wrongs, 
that we hope to adjust! To my mind the vote means not a complete 
change, but a readjustment. Certain public affairs affecting the home 
and child could be administered so much better by women. The house- 
keeping of the commonwealth should be in their hands. And most cer- 
tainly they should be given a share in the control of the schools. What 
can be said of the wisdom that prohibits a mother from having anything 


. to say regarding the schools in which her children spend five hours daily? 
: Given the vote, her power will be felt here just as in the factory. 


A man in public life, who has made a study of the feminine rather 
than the minimum wage, tells me that if women in New York State 
had the vote, there would be no more five dollar a week shop girls. The 
women’s votes, particularly if they organized, would mean so much to 
the leaders of the districts in which they lived that candidates for office 


. would offer pledges to secure equitable laws for them. Is it any wonder 
‘ that great numbers of women in New York State are working harder than 
a (Continued on page 108) 


VENETIAN POINT 
FLOUNCE 
presented to Metropolitan 
Museum by J. J. Astor, 3rd. 


The Belgian Relief 
Commission is meeting 
with great success in 
its efforts to bring to- 
gether in one place, 
preferably England, 
the lace makers of Bel- 
This industry, 
so completely shattered 
by the 


gium. 


invasion, was 
the means of livelihood 
of thousands of girls 
The first 


making 


and women. 
steps toward 


the refugees independ- 


VENETIAN POINT COLLAR 


16th century, in Musée de 
Bruxelles. 


In 


WING to the general upheaval and destruction 
of the war in Europe, students of all sorts are 
having to depend on home resources. The col- 

lection of laces in the Metropolitan Art Museum, 

New York—one of the most wonderful in the world, 

and containing many specimens that cannot be 

duplicated—has become, therefore, of paramount 
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PUNTO D’ARIA 
COLLAR 
in Musée de Bruxelles, and 
Point handker- 
chief in Astor Collection. 


Venetian 


The old lace maker of Belgium. 


VENETIAN NEEDLE-POINT, 1600, 


pieces of the Metropolitan Museum. 


Age of 


importance to the student and lover of laces. This 
collection was started in the early seventies by the 
McCullough donation which was followed in 1888 
by the gift of the almost priceless laces collected 
with love and skill by Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 3rd, 
and given as a memorial to her by Mr. Astor. To 
assist the student in the technique of lace making, 
30 


One of the most famous 


POINT D’ANGLETERRE 
FLOUNCE 
in Astor Collection, smuggled 
into England about 1700. 


ent were taken early 
last winter, but it will 
be many years before 
lace making 
from the effects of the 
war. No woman, it 
would seem, is too 
old to ply bobbin and 
shuttle. The picture 
shown here is that of a 
woman of ninety, one of 
the inmates of a Catholic 
institution in Brussels 
for poor 
seventy years of age. 


recovers 


women over 


VENETIAN POINT COLLAR 


of the Renaissance development. 
France about 1640. 


Lace 


the Museum has a gallery containing panels illus- 
trating the different stitches on an enlarged. scale 
and showing bobbin and needle-point side by side 
for comparison, in addition to giving lists cf refer- 
ence books and a glossary of technical terms. _ 
The work of the three most important centuries 
in the history of lace making, the 16th, 17th and 
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BRUSSELS NEEDLE-POINT 


handkerchief, modern, with the border in a Wedgwood design, 


19th century. Widener Collection. 


VANDYKE POINT 
COLLAR 
with the design 
copied from 16th cen- 
tury cut-work, about 
1635, in Rijks Mu- 
seum, Amsterdam. 
Handkerchief of 
modern Brussels lace 


in Astor Collection. 


development of reticeflo, Italian or Spanish of 17th century. 
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PUNTO D’ARIA FLOUNCE, 
Gift 


to Metropolitan Museum by Mrs. Luckemeyer. 


POINT DE FRANCE 


rare and exquisite Rabat made in the second half of the 17th century and valued at $20,000. 


18th, is easily distinguishable. The 16th century 
produced cut-work in geometric designs, embodying 
reticello or wheel patterns and later the punto in 


Aria (point in air), the designs of which were often 
copied by the Dutch and called Vandyke points. 
This Is the lace seen in the collars in the Dutch 
portraits. The 17th century produced the Renais- 
Sance scroll held in place by the brides and tie- 
bars characteristic of the Venetian laces. During 
the reign of Louis XIV., his Minister of Finance, 
Colbert, established many workers from Venice 
throughout French territory, for during the reign 
of Louis XIII. great quantities of Venetian lace 
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Collection of Madame Poyes. 


had been imported into France, and it seemed 
desirable to encourage the development of this 
beautiful art at home. In the 18th century, this 
industry developed amazingly owing to the interest 
of all the Louis. The heavy scrolls of the Renais- 
sance period gave weight to the lighter vines and 
ribbon effects characteristic of the time of Louis 
XV., and to the buds, flowers and dots of the Louis 
XVI. period. From these lighter designs originated 
the Point d’Alencon and Point d’Argentan. Owing 
to the competition of the French workers, the Vene- 
tian makers increased their efforts and produced the 
finest specimens of all the work of that period. 
31 


Some of the most beautiful examples of needle- 
point and bobbin lace have been made in Belgium, 
in which country Venetian needle-pointis called 
Rose Point, and the bobbin lace, Duchesse. 

There is a growing interest in lace making here 
in America due to the desire to improve industrial 
conditions, especially for those capable of becoming 
skilled workers, and as a consequence the various 
cottage industry associations are beginning to pro- 
duce some worth while specimens. The altar cloth 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, designed 
and made by the Sybil Carter Lace Association, is 
our finest example of native work. 
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To all who are old in spirit, who have forgotten how to play, to laugh, 


to sing and to be young, to love the sunshine, the soft winds and the 


cool places of 


the forest 


to those from whom the strange mad- 


ness of youth has passed, this most charming pastoral is dedicated. 


HE day was very hot. Pan, sprawling in 
the lace-like shadow of a mulberry tree, 
yawned discontentedly and threw aside 
his pipes. An adventurous grasshopper 
had managed to insert himself into one 
of the reeds. It was too great a task to 
remove him, on so warm a day. The pipes lay 
unheeded amongst the dandelions. Pan was bored. 

He lay upon his back, gazing sleepily up at the 
thin blue sky. Not a wisp of cloud drifted across 
the little opening between the mulberry leaves. 
His eyes presently sought the edge of the wood. 
Che nymphs who had so lately danced to his piping 
had fled; he saw them vanishing amidst the cool 
shadows that clustered about the trunks of the oaks. 

One of them paused for a moment and looked 
back. Very slim and youthful she stood, a statue 
of pale gold against the purple gloom of the forest. 
Pan watched with lazy indifference the play of 
sunlight upon her supple figure. Beneath the over- 
hanging branches the hurrying flecks of light chased 
the shadows from her breasts and ran lovingly 
along her boyish hips. The spring wind, keen with 
the sweetness of many blossoms, drifted across the 
meadow, sported with her loosened hair, set all the 
forest leaves dancing to a pagan tune. 

“Hola!” she cried, waving her hand to him. 
“The water in the spring lies cool beneath the shade. 
Come, you lazy one.”’ 

Pan turned his back with a yawn, and buried his 
face in a clump of violets. When he once more 
glanced toward the wood, the nymphs had gone. 

Some ants crawled into his ear. Hesat up. Life 
seemed after all a dreadful bore. He began to 
search for his pipes. 

Suddenly he observed, far across the meadow, 
a splash of crimson against the green. He could 
not decide, at first, just what it was; certainly it 
must be alive, he argued, for it moved, although it 
seemed very different from anything he had ever 
seen before. 

It was some time before he realized that it was a 
woman, a marvelously dressed creature, very slim 
and elegant, carrying over her head a red parasol. 
He watched her for several minutes, as the spot of 
crimson bobbed up and down in the sunlight, and 
presently saw that she was making for a clump of 
olive trees that crowned a ruined wall. She reached 
it and sat down. The parasol was no longer visible; 
she had closed it and was apparently reading a book. 
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Pan rose. Here was a new species of woman, 
likely to inspire him with new and piquant thoughts. 
Nymphs had begun to bore him frightfully. They 
seemed hopelessly old-fashioned, after so many 
thousands of years. He determined to speak with 
this wonderful creature. 

It was clear, however, that his appearance was 
a trifle bizarre. Even in his amours with country 
maidens he had found it best to adopt some sort 
of a disguise. What to do became a momentous 
question. He gazed helplessly about. 

His glances did not long remain unrewarded. 
Far down the hillside lay a gentle pool surrounded 
by silver-trunked beeches. Between these some- 
thing gleamed white in the sunshine. He presently 
saw that it was a man swimming about in the water. 
A little pile of clothes lay upon the grassy bank 
beneath some bushes. 


PPORTUNITY waited on action. Like a hur- 

ried fawn Pan slipped within the edge of the 
wood and made his way toward the stream. So 
quietly did he approach the rim of the pool that the 
bather, intent upon his bath, remained serenely 
unconscious of the rape of his belongings. 

Pan struggled into them, hidden behind the trunk 
of a mighty oak. They were most unusual gar- 
ments, and the adjusting of them was far from easy. 
When he had at last put on the uncomfortable shoes, 
the leather puttees, the soft white shirt with its 
close fitting collar, the tight coat of brown cloth, 
the trousers, the straw hat, he felt painfully like 
a mummy. Still, the hat did serve to conceal his 
youthful horns. Within a short time he had crossed 
the meadow and made his way to the ruined wall 
upon which the young woman was sitting. 

She glanced up as he approached, and a faint smile 
strayed across her charming features. A look of 
enquiry shone in her eyes. Pan bowed without 
removing his hat and at once sat down beside her. 

“Hot, isn’t it?” he observed, glancing at her 
with an engaging smile. He had almost taken off 
his hat for the purpose of fanning himself when he 
recollected his horns and thought better of it. 

The young woman appeared to be surprised, and 
indeed a trifle alarmed as well. 

“T’m afraid you have made a slight mistake,” 
she said stiffly, her smile effaced by a growing frown. 

“You mean about its being hot?” he asked, 
puzzled. 


““No. I mean about sitting down.” 

“Oh, no!” He regarded his already aching feet 
with a dissatisfied smile. ‘‘I had to.” 

“What do you want?” She closed her book and 
seemed about to rise. 

“‘T don’t know,” he observed, regarding her hope- 
fully. “I’ve been trying to decide all the morning. 
It’s hard to tell, at times. Perhaps it’s a swim. 
How would you like one? I know where there’s 
a delightful pool in the forest. Shall we? What 
do you say?” 

A faint colour rose in the girl’s cheeks at this. 
She darted a quick look at her companion and moved 
away from him. 

“Unfortunately, my bathing suit is at the hotel,” 
she remarked with a trace of asperity. 

“Bathing suit? What an idea. I never think 
of using one. It would spoil everything. Come 
just as you are.” 

“Thank you, but it isn’t done where I come from. 
I think I had better go now.” 

“Please don’t.” He placed a detaining hand 
upon her arm. It was a very strong, brown hand, 
and the warmth of it gave her a pleasant thrill. 
“I’m dreadfully bored,” he went on, meeting her 
somewhat troubled eyes. “I want somebody to 
talk to—somebody different. I’m frightfully tired 
of nymphs. They never have anything new to say. 
I’m sure you’d like the swim. And then we could 
dance on the bank. I know a place just covered 
with violets. And I want very much to see you 
run. You ought to run very well.” He regarded 
her slim figure critically. ‘‘But not in all those 
things.” 

She gave an uneasy laugh. 

“T haven’t run for ages,” she said somewhat 
wistfully. ‘‘Not since I was married.” 

““You are married?” he asked, a trace of disap- 
pointment in his voice. 

“Certainly. I have been for several years. My 
husband will be along pretty soon, too. I’m afraid 
he won't like it, if he finds me talking with a strange 
man.” : 

“But,” Pan protested, “I’m not strange. I feel 
as though I had known you always. Don’t you 
feel that way, too? Don’t you remember bathing 
with me, in that pool, and dancing on the grass, 
and running across the meadows against the wind, 
and lying in my arms under the mulberry trees, 

(Continued on page 82) 











Classical 


The lawn féte given during the summer for the benefit of 
the Seaside Home for Crippled Children at Lawrence, Long 
Island, was rendered delightful by the dancing of Miss Helen 
C. Moller and her pupils. The dances, which were given out 
of doors, included “ The Fountain,” “ The Butterfly,” “ Bac- 
chante” and “ Whispering Flowers.” In all of them Miss 
Miller was assisted by children from four to ten years of age. 
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Dancing for 


Charity 


The dances were rhythmic and given with spirit and grace, 
even the five-year-old girl in the foreground interpreting the 
beauties of the emotions that inspired them. Like the danc- 
ing of the ancient Greeks, which was away from the purely 
sensual, Miss Moller’s interpretations are toward the higher 
develop t of the The costumes of chiffon in 
many colours added to the charm of the picture. 
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“Par l’ordre du Commandant il est interdit d’avoir de la lumieére.’ 
AITHFUL to this order ships creep to-day into the ports of 
France like blind things groping in the night, and passengers 
spend the long hours on darkened decks or in staterooms with 
blanketed port-holes, eac h one realizing that bomb or submarine 
may cut the journe) y short. 

How welcome is the sight of France as you glide at daybreak 
up the graceful Gironde to Bordeaux! The guais teeming with life, the 
quaint chateaux peeping down at you from the cliffs, the peaceful green 
fields in the distance, make you momentarily forget that France is war- 
torn. The streets of Bordeaux are clean, the gardens flourishing, but 
many shops are closed; and the ruins of the Palais Gallien recall the 
recent ruins of France, clothed though it is in the beauty of trailing vines 
and flowers. : 

\t every station en route to Paris you read the sign: “Sociélé Francaise 
de Secours aux Blessés Militaires. Croix Rouge Frangaise.”’ Yousee 
women in long crépe veils and pitifully maimed men cut off in their 
splendid youth from all chance of active enterprise. Then between sta- 
tions are the green, green fields of France, the wheat-fields touched with 
sunlight, and deep shady woods where shadows play fitfully. You pass 
by quiet streams and villages of red-tiled roofs, and you think of the 
happy families that used to gather there scarcely more than a year ago. 
Ihe fragrance of broom comes to you on the breeze; in the distance 
rows of Lombardy poplars stand like sentinels on the horizon, and close 
by the tracks are great trellises of roses and merry little poppies that lit- 
erally strew your path with flowers. The glorious chateaux of the 
Loire, Chaumont, Amboise and Blois rear their turrets and balconies 
above the plains where the women of France are gathering in their 
generous harvest. This is the F rance of our dreams in her beauty and 
peace and love of giving pleasure. ‘‘A landscape is a state of soul,” 
Amiel rightly says. 

Paris in war time 

But to enter Paris by night is to realize that the country is fighting for 
its very existence. The grand’ ville is no longer gay with lights and laugh- 
ter. Cafés are closed by ten and all lights are extinguished, for there is 
still danger of raids from Taube and Zeppelin. The boulevards are 
deserted, and the few who pass speak in low tones. At great distances 
apart street lamps cast faint glimmers from under their large green 
shields, and when you look upward, from among the myriad lights i in the 
sky one darts out, brighter than the rest, like a falling star. It is an 
ae roplane, and the hum of its passage is a promise of protection to this 
city of magnificent earnestness. 

it would be unfair to say that Paris is sad, rather is it serious. The 
dawns are ushered in by the wonderful song of the aeroplanes as they 
search the sky—a song that seems to the inhabitants like the first far- 
off notes of the cry of victory. Many shops are closed and every house- 
hold is carrying a heavy burden of sorrow and mounting debt, but 
France is not making her troubles a burden to the visitor. The streets 
are as immaculate, the fountains play as merrily as ever; the beautiful 
Bois lures you as of old, and at every turn you look into patiently smiling 
or serenely earnest faces, for the French have “eyes that smile and smile, 
with a heartache all the while.’”’ There is something new in the atmos- 
phere; there is a mingling of tense expectancy with an eternal patience, 
and this playground of the world seems to have a new dignity and a 
deeper meaning that is well worth braving the danger of submarines 
to know. 


The soul of France 

Like gold that never attains its true value until it has passed through 
fire, a new France is being born in this terrible struggle. It has always 
been her mission to create beauty, but the spirit of France is to do more 
than her duty, and in this hour of her trial she is developing a new nobility 
that calls forth the enthusiastic admiration of the nations of the world. 
Not a word of complaint, not a tear, not an appeal for sympathy, but 
with a silence that is heard around the world France faces her destiny. 
Everywhere you find a simple earnestness, a perfect realization of the 
gravity of the situation, a strange lack of bitterness for undeserved suf- 
fering, a determination to hold out forever, and a calm, glorious faith in 
ultimate victory. 

There is something to inspire reverence in this great soul of France 
bared to the world with its mask of frivolity cast aside. You seem 
to hear France itself speaking the words of the mutilated General Mal- 
leterre: ‘‘There must be no sad words, no tears. Heroes are not alone 
on the battlefield—they must be in the rear as well as at the front. 
France is not a woman in mourning, weeping over her children and sigh- 
ing for the end of her trials. She is the mother who points out the path 
of duty, whose proud eyes are full of light, and whose lips retain their 
smile of noble serenity. Her song is not the De Profundis, but the 
Marseillaise.’ 


AND 





ANDERSON 


We do not need to search history for examples of the cheerful defiance of 
death that inspired /e Bal des Victimes where the guests caricatured their 
own probable ascent to the scaffold by wearing white gowns and narrow 
blood-red ribbons around their throats. On every side in France to-day 
are examples of wonderful heroism and humour. From the trenches come 
stories of games and practical jokes, and invitations to the enemy waving 
above the French trenches reading like this: “Concert to-night. Every 
one is invited. No entrance fee.” And in the hospitals are smiling faces 
and rare courage, as when a soldier upon being told that he would be 
blind for life remarked, *‘ Well, the last thing I saw was good enough for 
me!’? And when asked what that was, answered, ‘‘The Germans in full 
retreat back of Arras.’ 

Among the recently returned prisoners of war was a boy of twenty-two 
who had lost both legs. He hushed the murmur of compassion that 
greeted him with a charming es piéglerie by saying, “But I’m not so much 
to be pitied, I still have two strong arms.’”’ Then turning to the officer 
in charge, ‘‘ When I’m rested I beg to be sent as observer in the aviation 
corps, I have excellent eyesight,” and added with a badinage that 
brought tears to every eye, “You see I have less to lose now than an- 
other.” 


The industry of France 


It would take more than a war even of this magnitude to cripple 
French industry. Rather has the nation been spurred on by difficulties 
to an effort even greater than before, for the heroism of the French is of 
the practical sort that fits the needs of every day. So with mourning 
in their hearts and brave smiles on their lips, they weave garments for 
us to dance in. All through June and July the great houses of couture 
were busy with their models for the openings, and when August came and 
buyers flocked to Paris, as usual, they were rewarded for their pains and 
strengthened in their faith that come what may, Paris will always be 
equal to the occasion and nothing can wrench from her grasp the Sceptre 
of Fashion. 

Creating fashions in France is not a frivolous occupation, it is an art 
that has been developed through generations of serious study; and the 
dignity of the profession was acknowledged when the royal family and 
all the courtiers saluted the marchande de modes de la Reine in the days 
of Marie Antoinette. The heads of the great Paris houses to-day are 
women of genius as well as practical business managers, and men of cul- 
ture, widely traveled and widely read. When you know that they might 
be well-known writers, musicians or artists instead of couturiers, you 
appreciate how high the art of creating fashions is held in France, and 
why it is that her leadership must remain undisputed. 

Years ago it took the iron will of a Richelieu and the edict of aking to 
stimulate the national industry of fabric making. When passementerie, 
and cloth of gold and silver, and brocades were prohibited because they 

came from Venice, Milan and Flanders, it gave the first impetus towards 
patronizing home industry, and the first real incentive to manufacture 
these materials in France. To-day the great incentive is national pride, 

to show the world that in spite of the destitution of war, the shortage of 
factory hands, and the capture of factories in the north of France by the 
enemy they still can supply the demands of the world. The output of 
silks and velvets and brocades is greater than ever before. You are 
speechless as roll after roll of gorgeous material is spread before you in 
endless variety of colour and design, and you understand something of 
the French spirit when Coudurier explains that they manufactured more 
than usual this year in spite of the cost, “just to show that the war 
hadn’t made any difference.” And you want to applaud when Rodier 
tells you that because his factories in the north are in the hands of the 
enemy, he has bought three mills near Lyons and is already filling large 
orders for the fine linens that we feared having soon to do without. 


The unity of France 


So it is that each one contributes his share to the glory of France to-day, 
and we see her united as never before, with factions wiped out and Royal 
ist and Republican standing side by side to the notes of the Marseillaise. 
Those who have thought her a weak dreamer see her capable of a heroism 


that has no equal in history. Calm in the face of seemingly inevitable 
disaster, calm in the face of a po nae victory, each one peng yr 
his personal interest to the public need, we realize in France to-day the 
living picture of manhood as Kipling gave it: 


“Tf you can dream—and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim, 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same: 
If vou can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build em up with worn-out tools. % 
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The Thing that Couldn’t Happen 


By 


BEULAH MARIE 


DIxXx 


When the world is torn asunder with hate, when men who work with their heads 
longer create but destroy, when might‘ is considered right, this 
of the strongest pleas for peace that has yet been made. 


and their hands no 
story comes as one 


HE hour was nine in the evening. The 
month was December. What day of the 
month or the week it was, Lieutenant 
Ferres had forgotten. Huddled in his 
overcoat, he trudged heavily through 
the deep snow of the street that, save for 

the patrols, was quite deserted. No prowlers ip 
the captured town where he was in command! 
_The air stabbed cold, and upon it came the smell 
of burning timbers. Outlying houses, those, that 
he had had destroyed lest they give shelter to the 
enemy that were nosing close. Overhead the stars 
were as keen as knife points. If they wavered in 
the sky, he had a sickly fancy that it was because 
ol the jarring of the big guns in the trenches, two 
miles distant. 


LIEt TENANT FERRES was rising twenty- 
_ three, a slender fellow, nicely put together, 
with a neat dark head. At the military school, not 
80 long since, he had looked as if he had come out 
: a bandbox, and newly had swallowed a ramrod. 
cae ooked as if neither a bath nor a shave 
ve a detriment. For days he had done the 
work of a captain and two lieutenants, simply be- 
= in the dearth of officers, there was no one to 
r eve or help him. To-night he moved in a blur of 
atigue. His throat was one rasp of misery from 
'S ears to his chest. His head throbbed to the 
throbbing of the guns. 
BP had been different when he had had his old 
coms. But one by one he had lost them. The 
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eldest sergeant was drilling recruits. Another was 
dead, another missing, another a broken wreck. 
The colour-sergeant he had himself dragged, dying, 
into shelter, under the fire of the enemy’s rifles. 
For that exploit he was to have a medal of honour, 
third class. He should make his mother proud with 
the sight of it, if ever he lived to wear it home. 

If only his throat would stop hurting! When 
he was a little fellow, his grandmother used to mix 
him a drink that was soothing. Honey in it, he 
seemed to remember. Herbs, maybe. After a few 
swallows he used to go to sleep, and wake up better. 

It had been different, too, when he had had his 
own men, well-drilled fellows, who knew their 
place. These new men that leavened the ranks 
were civilians, of another world, an inferior world, 
that he had left behiad him at thirteen years, when 
he entered the military school. Some of them were 
decent craftsmen and respectful. But others were 
university trained, fellows that thought they knew 
something, and maybe were somebody. 

He concentrated his dislike on the tall, competent 
man, who was the junior corporal of the company. 
Why had the captain, on the very day of his death, 
seen fit to promote him? The beggar had been, in 
civil life, a writer and an editor. One of those 
scurrilous sheets, no doubt, that.made jokes about 
lieutenants—jokes that left you wincing, yet unable 
to think up a retort. Well, he’d break the fellow 
some day, but not to-night, no, not until his head 
stopped aching. 

With the relief of one who reaches a haven almost 


35 


despaired of, he pushed open the door of the mean 
house where he had quartered himself.. The burgo- 
master’s house, where he would, naturally have 
lodged, he had turned over.to, the sick men of his 
company. He must’ get- them to the rear. To- 
morrow, after he had slept. 

Gripping the hand-rail, he dragged himself up 
the dark stair. Soon he should be in his chamber. 
He should be warm then. There was a stove, and 
his orderly slept beneath the same roof. He pushed 
open the door. The chill of the place took him by 
the throat. The thick frost on the narrow window- 
panes shimmered in the glow of the dying fire. 
Helplessly he looked toward the stove. He saw it 
miles distant, across a floor that wavered. 

“Perhaps the fire will come up,” he hazarded. 
“The orderly ought to be kicked. But not to-night. 
Not till after I’ve slept. In the morning ys 

Overcoated as he was, he dropped across the 
bed. He heard the thud with which his cap, dis- 
placed from his head, struck the floor. 

“Ina minute I'll get up,” he thought. ‘Then I'll 
pull the blankets over me. If only my throat would 
stop hurting! If only I weren’t so cold!” 


* ao * 


H« HAD fallen across the bed, on top of the 
blankets, but now, surprisingly, he found that 

He was warm 
Half opening 


the blankets were on top of him. 
again, deliciously, pervasively warm. 
(Continued on page 78) 








Come Out 


ALICE 


By 


“The 





N THE stroke of seven o'clock the next 
morning, Burton came downstairs with 
that exactness which even the most 


careless man can display in regard to his 

favourite sport. The rigours of the 

cub-hunting season being over, the meet 
did not take place until eight. 

Cora was not yet ready for breakfast, and Crane 
went to fill his cigarette case before starting. 

The drawing-room was still dark and in disorder. 
Crane lit a match to find his way to the table where 
the tobacco was kept. It was the same table on 
which had lain the miniature of the lady in the 
mauve ball dress; and as he held up his lighted 
match, his eyes sought once more that enchanting 
pearl circle. The flame died down and burned his 
fingers before his eyes had encountered what they 


were looking for. He lit a second match, and then a 
candle, before he could assure himself that the 
miniature was really gone. 


He sprang into the hall and called: “Smithfield!” 


with a violence that had little respect for late 
sleepers. 

Smithfield came hurrying out of the dining-room. 

‘Where’s the miniature that used to be on this 
table?” 

‘The what is it, sir?” 

‘The miniature, a picture in a pearl frame.” 


Smithfield looked thoughtful 

‘And what was it a picture of, sir?” 

“Ofalady.” 

“In a black lace 
sir?” 

*No,” said Crane, * 
a ball dress and a wreath. 
It was here yesterday. 

Smithfiels 1 shook his = ul blankly. 

‘No, sir,” he said, “I can't rightly say 

remember it, but Ul Mik for it.” 


cap, and she with white hair, 
she was young and lovely, in 


You must remember it. 
that I 


with an uncontrollable irritation 


Smithfield for 


C RANE swore 


being so 


irritation at stupid, 
irritation that he himself had been so careless as to 
leave the picture about among a_houseful of 


unknown servants. 

He was not distracted even by the sight of Cora 
coming downstairs, looking very workmanlike in 
her habit with her hat well down over her brows, 
and her boots, over which Brindlebury had evidently 
expended himself, showing off her slender feet. 

Chey breakfasted alone; but Burton’s mind ran 
on the loss of the miniature, and he did not really 
recover his temper until he had mounted Cora, 
found all the straps of her skirt, adjusted her stirrup, 
loosened the curb for her, and finally swung himself 
up on his own favourite hunter, a big ugly chestnut 

Che meet was near-by and they were going to jog 
quietly over to it. They took a short cut across the 
lawn, and at the sight of the turf, at the smell of 
the fresh clear morning, the horses began to dance 
as spontaneously as children will at the sound of a 
street organ. Crane and Cora glanced at each 
other and laughed at this exhibition of high spirits 
on the part of their darlings. 

No horseman is proof against the pleasure of 
seeing one of his treasured animals well shown by its 
riders; and the Irish mare had never looked as 
well as she now did under Cora’s skilful manage 
ment. He told her so, praising her hands, her 
appearance, her understanding of the horse’s mind; 
and she, very fittingly. replied with flattery of the 
mare and of Crane’s own remarkable powers of 
selection. 

They were getting on so well that Burton found 
himself saying earnestly: 

‘You really must stay on as long 
Don’t let your mother take you 
wants to.” 

The girl’s surprise actually checked the mare in 
her stride. 

‘My mother is thinking of 
cried. 

Well, of course, he wanted her to stay, wanted 
her, even, to want to stay, but somehow he did not 
want her to be so much terrified at the thought of 
departure, did not want her black eyes to open upon 
him with such manifest horror at the bare idea of 
departure. 

He suggested sending the horses along a little, 
and they cantered side by side on the grass at the 
roadside. Crane kept casting the glances of a lover, 
not at Cora, but at the black mare, as she arched 
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as I do, Cora. 
away, as she 


going away?” she 


Modern Obstacle,” 
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STOR) 


wealthy 
Northerner, leases an old Southern mansien 


THE Stephen Crane, a 
for the hunting season. He stipulates that 
servants he supplied with the house, and on 
the day that he arrives with his guests 
Mrs. Falkener and her daughter, and Sclon 
Tucker, his lawyer—they find Smithfield, 
an irreproachable butler, Jane-Ellen, the 
cook, posse ssed of a refinement and beauty 
above her station, Lily, the housemaid, 
sullen and silent, and Brindlebury, the 
houseboy, flippant and officious. Mrs. 
Falkener is anxious that Crane shall marry 
her daughter, and schemes with Tucker to 
get rid of all these servants exce pt the butler 
Tucker, however, becomes interested in the 
cook and decides, by casting reflections on 
her character, to secure her discharge so that 
he himself may employ her. Accordingly, 
he tells Crane of having seen a man, obvi 
ously a gentleman, visit her in the kitchen 
and kiss her. Crane refuses to dispense 
vith so excellent a cook, and in an inter- 
view, which he evidently enjoys, merely 
reprimands her later discovers an ex- 
traordinary likeness between her and a 
miniature on the drawing-room table 


her neck to a light touch on the curb, so that the 
sunlight ran in iridescent colours along her crest. 

Presently they saw two horsemen ahead of them, 
one of them in that weather-stained pink that, to 
hunting eyes, makes the most beautiful piece of 
colour imaginable against the autumn fields. 

‘That's Eliot, the Master,” cried Crane. ‘‘The 
hounds must be just ahead. He’s a nice old fellow; 
let’s join him. I can’t make out who the other one 
is—no one who was out the last time we hunted.” 

rhe canter had given Cora a colour. She looked 
straight before her for a moment, and then she said: 

‘I think I recognize that other man.” 

“Who is it?” 

‘Some one I should like you to know, 
name is Lefferts.” 

The lane was now too narrow for four to ride 
abreast. Crane drew Eliot to his side. He wanted 
to ask him about the Crosslett-Billingtons, for since 
the disappearance of the miniature, he had made up 
his mind to investigate the references of his staff. 
But strange to say, Eliot had never heard of the 
Billingtons, of their collection of tapestry, or their 
villa at Capri. He wished to talk of the Revellys. 

‘A great loss they are to the county, Crane, 
though, of aa we gain you. I wonder where 
they are. Gone North, I heard, though I thought 
I saw one of the boys out the morning of the day 
you came. The Revellys will hunt anything, from 
a plough-horse to a thoroughbred. Hard up, you 
know. Glad they consented to rent their house. 
36 
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Calderon’s Prisoner,” etc. 


Didn't suppose they ever would. 
know. They have things in it of immense vajue. 
Portrait of the grandfather, Marshall Re velly, 
Second in command to ‘Stonewall’ Jackson at one 
time. I’d like to have you know them. Paul, the 
elder brother, is a man of some ability; may make 
his mark. And the younger daughter, Miss Claudia 
Revelly—” Do what he would, Eliot’s voice 
changed slightly in pronouncing the name. Miss 
Claudia is one of our great beauties, the recipient of 
a great deal of attention. Why, sir, last summer, 
when Daniel W. Williams, the Governor-clect of 
this State, saw Miss Claudia at—”’ 

But the story, in which, to be candid, Crane did 
not take a great deal of interest, was interrupted by 
Cora who pushed her mare forward in order to 
attract Crane’s attention and to introduce him to 
her companion. 

The young man was extraordinarily good-looking. 
His eves were a strange greenish-brown colour, like 
the water in the dock of a city ferry; his skin was 
ivory in y and as smooth as a woman’s, but his 
hands and a certain decisiveness of gesture were 
virile in the pinto 


Too proud, you 


Kk OUGHT have a good run,” 
in order to say something. 

‘If any run can be good,” answered the 
man. 

“You don’t like hunting?” 

*T hate anything to do with horses,’ 
Lefferts, plaintively. ‘You must admit they are a 
particularly unintelligent animal. If they weren't, 
of course they wouldn’t let us bully them and ride 
them about, when: they could do anything they 
wanted with us. No, I only do it because she,” he 
nodded toward Miss Falkener, ‘‘makes me.” 

Cora, looking very handsome, laughed. 

*He’s a poet,” she said. 

‘Is that why he has to hunt?” asked Crane, and 
he wondered if poetry had anything to do with the 
excellence of the young man’s coat and boots. 

‘Yes, poets have to be athletic nowadays. It’s 
the fashion, and a very good one, too.”’ 

‘There are other forms of athletics I don’t hate 
nearly as much,” Lefferts went on to Crane, “‘swim- 
ming, for instance, and sailing, and even walking 
isn’t so bad. It doesn’t need so much preparation, 
and getting up early in the morning, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

* Fortunately, 
Cora. 

“She makes me 
still plaintively. 

Crane wanted to ask Cora where and how she had 
acquired this rather agreeable responsibility, but 
he had no opportunity before they were off. 

He and Cora started together, less, perhaps, from 
chivalry on Burton's part than because of his desire 
to watch the performance of the mare, but in the 
course of the run they became separated, and he 
finally jogged home alone. 

He dismounted in the stable-yard and_ stood 
watching one of the grooms loosening the saddle- 
girths, while he and the head man discussed the 
excellent conduct of his own horses as compared 
with the really pitiable showing of other people’s, 
and debated whether the wretched deterioration in 
a certain Canadian bay horse ridden that day by 
the Master of Hounds was owing to naturally 
poor conformation on the part of the horse, or 
deplorable lack of judgment on the part of the rider. 

In the midst ot these absorbing topics, Crane 

uddenly became aware that Smithfield was waiting 
for him at the gateway. He stopped short in what 
he was saying. 

‘You wanted to speak to me, 

“When you've finished, sir.” 

Crane had finished, he said, and turned in the 
direction of the house with the butler at his side. 

“There’s been a terrible disturbance at the 
house, sir, since you went out this morning. 

“Oh, my powers!” cried Burton. “What has 
been happening now?” 

Smithfield was stepping along, throwing out his 
feet and resting on the ball of his foot with the walk 
that Mrs. Falkener had so much admired. 

“Well, sir,’ he said, “the trouble has 
between Mr. Tucker and Brindlebury.” 

Crane groaned. 

“T don’t defend the boy, sir. 
his place.” 


said Crane, 


young 


answered 


I know what’s best for him,” said 


think she does,” said the poet, 


Smithfield?” 


been 


I fear he forgot 








rot 


Ys 


ee 


At the sight of Cra 


“Look here, Smithfield,” said Crane, “candidly, 
now, what is‘the matter with all of you? You 
know you really are a very queer lot.” 

Thus appealed to, Smithfield considered. 

“Well, sir,’ he said, “I think the trouble—as 
much as any one thing is the trouble—is that we’re 
young, and servants oughtn’t to be young. They 
should be strong, healthy, hard working, but not 
young; for youth means impulses, hopes of improve- 
ment, love of enjoyment, all qualities servants must 
not have.” The man spoke entirely without bitter- 
ness, and Crane turning to him said suddenly: 

_, smithfield, what do you think about class 
distinctions?” 

For the first time, Smithfield smiled. 

“T think, sir,” he said, “that if they were done 
away with, I should lose my job.” 4 
“Well, by heaven, if I were you, then,” cried 
Crane, with unusual feeling, “I’d get a job that 
Wasn't dependent on a lie, for if I believe anything 
It Is that all these dissimilarities between rich and 
poor, and men and women, and black and white, are 
pretty trivial as compared with their similarities. 
It S my opinion we are al! very much alike, Smith- 
field, and Crane, as he spoke, was astonished at 
the passion lor democracy that stirred within him. 

_ That sir,” replied Smithfield, “if you for- 
five my saying it, is the attitude toward democ- 
Facy ol some one who has always been at the top. 
There must be distinctions, mustn’t there, sir, and 
you would probably say that the ideal distinction 
Was along the line of merit—-that ev ery one should 
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ne, Jane-Ellen stopped with a gesture of 


have the place in the world that he deserves. But, 
dear me, sir, that would be very cruel. So many of 
us would then be face to face with our own inferi- 
ority. Now, as things are, I can think that it’s only 
outside conditions that are keeping me down, and 
that I should make as good or even better a master, 
begging your pardon, than you, sir. But under a 
true democracy, if I were still in an inferior position, 
I should have to admit I belonged there, which I 
don’t admit at all now, not at all.” 


“Bet how about my not admitting that I’m a 
master?” said Crane. 

‘Tn one sense, perhaps you are not, sir,”” answered 
Smithfield. ‘For, after all, some training is neces- 
sary to be a servant, particularly a butler, but for 
the exercise of the functions of the higher classes, no 
training at all seems to be required. Curious, isn’t 
it, sir? Utterly unskilled labor is found only 
among the very rich and the very poor.” 

The conversation had brought them to the house, 
without the case of Brindlebury having been further 
discussed. Suddenly realizing this, Crane stopped 
at the foot of the steps. 

“Now, what is it that’s happened?” he asked. 

Smithfield showed some embarrassment. 

“T’m afraid, sir,” he said, ‘that some rather hot 
words passed. In fact—I do so much regret it, 
sir, but I fear Brindlebury actually raised his hand 
against Mr. Tucker.” 

It was a triumph of self-control that not a muscle 
of Burton’s face quivered at this intelligence. 
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the utmost horror 


“Tf that is true,” he said, “the boy will have to 
, of course.” 

“T had hoped you might wish to hear both sides, 
sir.” 

“No,” answered Crane. “I might hear what 
Brindlebury had to say, or I might understand 
without hearing, or I might know that I should have 
done the same in his place, or, even, going a step 
farther, I might think him right to have done it, 
but the fact remains that I can’t keep a servant 
who strikes a guest of mine. That’s a class dis- 
tinction, Smithfield, but there it is.”’ 

Smithfield bowed. 

“If I might suggest, sir, perhaps you do not 
understand rightly how Mr. Tucker—” 

“Nothing like that, Smithfield. Tell the boy to 
go, go this afternoon. Pay him what’s right and 
get him out.’”’ He ran up the steps, but turned 
half-way and added with a smile: “And you know 
there really isn’t anything you could tell me about 
Mr. Tucker that I haven’t known a great deal 
longer than any of you have.” 

He went in. Tucker and Mrs. Falkener were 
sitting side by side in the drawing-room, with that 
unmistakable air of people who expect, and have a 
right to expect, that they should be given an oppor- 
tunity to tell their troubles. The only revenge that 
Crane permitted himself, if indeed revenge can be 
used to describe so mild a punishment, was that he 
continued to ignore their perfectly obvious grumpi- 
ness. 

(Continued on page 70 
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ELL, so Wing speaks to-morrow?” said 
Llewellyn to Lady Wing, having at 
last secured a few private minutes 
with her. ‘ft wish him all success. 
Of course he will attack us. That 
we expect. But I hope you will be 
pleased with him.” 

Caroline’s eyes rested upon him in reply, with an 
expression—sweet and dumbly appealing—which 
seemed to say—** Yes!—we are friends—but—now 

alack! we can’t talk!” Llewellyn understood 
that she was now her husband’s unquestioning and 
obedient lieutenant. She spoke guardedly of Alec’s 
plans,—and ‘he realised that he had personally lost 
much ground with her, though perhaps not by her 
own wish. And the heart of a man, simple and 
sensitive to a point not easily guessed by those who 
chiefly realized in him the shrewdest brain in the 
Liberal party, suffered sharply. He valued her 
friendship enormously. He knew, too, that he had 
been able to befriend her; and it was no more easy, 
now than in the summer, for him to divest himse!/, 
in regard to her, of a deep and prophetic instinct of 
pity. Such a feeling seemed of course ridiculous. 
Here was a woman, under a certain amount of social 
punishment, but at the same time, in other respects, 
at the envied top of fortune. The very society 
which excluded her, talked incessantly of her 
beauty, her doings, her dress and her wealth. Was 
there indeed any woman who had mounted the 
Eltham House staircase that night, who would not 
have taken Lady Wing’s réle—with all its draw- 
backs—if it had been offered her? Perhaps a few 
but certainly not many. 

“You are going to-morrow—to the show?” he 
asked her, as he rose from the chair which was 
evidently coveted by other people. 

“To the House of Lords? Oh, yes. 
Alec, of course!” 

But a sudden flush invaded her cheeks, as she 
gave him her hand in farewell, and by the time he 
had found his coat and was waiting on the steps 
for a taxi, he had remembered—stimulated by Lady 
Wing’s change of colour—certain things, which he 
had temporarily forgotten. The Wing peerage was 
a very old one, and the holder of it—wasn’t he 
entitled to some special function in royal proces- 
gions? Some privilege of the kind existed, he was 
certain. What was going to happen in the procession 
to the House of Lords on the morrow? Would Wing 
be allowed the bauble, or denied it? 

Llewellyn drove off, more concerned than he had 
ever been yet for a detail of Court ceremonial. 


I must hear 


"PHE crowd in the great house had thinned a good 


deal. A few young people were dancing in one 
of the drawing-rooms; there was still a room full of 
bridge players, and a last relay at the supper-tables. 
Beyond the supper rooms stretched the spacious 
winter garden of the ground floor, and in its further 
corner, amid a brilliant labyrinth of azaleas, two 
yeople had just met for intimate conversation. 
hey were Lord Wing and Madge Whitton. Lord 
Wing had only just escaped from his host’s duties, 
and it was evident that Mrs. Whitton had been 
waiting for him in this secluded spot by arrange- 
ment 

**A plague on Ambassadors!” he said as he threw 
himseli into a low chair beside her. “I thought I 
should never get rid of them. Well, have you 
any news?” 

Madge Whitton smiled. She slowly drew up her 
long gloves over her thin arms; then leaning back 
against a gorgeous background of red azalea, which 
seemed to be there on purpose to make a setting for 
her fair hair and slender frame, she lifted her eyes 
to her companion. 

“Oh! how hard I have been working for you!” 

“Have you? You little brick! But have you 
got him?” 

“*T told you he was the most impossible person to 
manage—didn’t I?” 

“And I gave you carte blanche!” he said impa- 
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THE STORVY—Alec Wing and Caroline, 
his wife, arrive in London after a honey- 
moon of nearly two years in Italy. They 
lake up their residence in Eltham House, 
the palatial London home of the Wing 
family. Society, for the most part, indicates 
disapproval of them, and more particularly 
of Caroline because of her divorce from her 
first husband. Lord Wing urges Alec, who 
is anxious to secure a seat in Parliament, 
lo be deliberate and cautious, and advises 
him that success can only come through 
Caroline's tact in placating and making 
friends of influential men and women. He 
outlines a plan of campaign to Mrs. Wing, 
and tells his son that he will place sufficient 
money at his disposal to enable him to ac- 
complish the desired end. The Wings begin 
to entertain on a lavish scale, and while the 
majority of women refuse their invitations, 
many men accept, among them two leaders 
of the Liberal party, Richard Washington 
and Robert Llewellyn. Wing, however, 
grows tired of waiting and, in spite of 
Caroline’s advice to the contrary, he offers 
through Mrs. Whitton—a widow in strait- 
ened circumstances whose house he fre- 
quents—a bribe in the form of a contribution 
to the party funds. The Liberal leaders 
decide that Wing's adoplion for a constitu- 
ency would be detrimental to the party and 
refuse the bribe. Although the death of his 
father puts Wing in the House of Lords, he 
goes on with his plans for establishing a 
news paper to attack the Liberal leaders. He 
secures Sir Oliver Lewson as head agent for 
his vast estates and prepares to make im- 
provements that will indirectly help his cam- 
paign for governmental recognition. Mean- 
time Joyce Allen, a cousin of Lady Wing's, 
comes to stay at Eltham House. Lady Wing, 
who has never ceased to long for her daughter 
Carina, whom the courts gave to her former 
husband at the time of the divorce, now tries 
to secure the child for at least a fortnight each 
year instead of a day, but fails. 


tiently. ‘‘Don’t—please—keep me on _ tenter- 
hooks. Yes—or no?” 

“You never saw such airs and graces! ‘He was not 
the man to be bought’—ahem!—‘the work, the 
opportunity was all he thought about.’ I could 
hardly keep from laughing in his face. I gave him 
as much posing and blufting as he liked to take— 
and then—lI struck!” 

“You mentioned the terms?” said Wing smiling, 
his tension relaxing. 

“T just put the figures delicately!—oh, so deli- 
cately—under his nose, and in twenty minutes I 
had him. He’s coming to see you to-morrow. 
Now what do I deserve?” 

He stooped, raised her hand which was lying on 
her lap and kissed it. She lay back again, with a 
little nod of triumph, adding after a moment—with 
a touch of affected shyness 

“T really think I have done something for you 
this time!” 

‘I should think you have!” he said, with eyes 
that sparkled on her. “I don’t like the man any 
more than you do—or Carrie does. But he’s the 
only man to make that paper go.” 

“The only man!” she repeated. “But I wish 
you joy of him! Now I must go home.” 

““May I come and see you to-morrow?” 

‘I—suppose you may,” she said slowly, with her 
eyes on the ground. 

“Of course I may. Aren’t you in it—this new 
venture—with all of us? And I shall want to know 
what you think of my speech.” 

“Yes? By the way, many thanks for my ticket 
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for the House. I have read the MS. you sent me, 
It’s splendid!” 

“I’m glad you think so! 
enormously!” 

““Ah, well, she’s the critic on the hearth 
her function. I couldn’t criticise, I confess. 
carried away.” 

His face showed his pleasure. They walked along 

together into the hall crowded with departing 
guests. She went for her cloak, and Alec with easy 
courtesy looked after various ladies who were wait- 
ing for their cars. But when Madge Whitton 
reappeared, he took her to the door and saw her 
safely into a particularly elegant landaulette. 
_ Well, she’s done me a good turn—no denying it! 
—and I gave her that motor!” he thought to himself 
half laughing, as he turned away. “But anybody 
who supposes that I’m in love with her is a fool— 
beginning with Carrie. I like going to see her— 
and I’ve found her uncommonly useful. And that’s 
all there is to it.” 


Carrie criticised jt 


that’s 
I was 


S HE recrossed the hall, however, his face 
became bitter and harassed. To avoid his 
guests he went up one of the subsidiary staircases 
leading to the first floor and the gallery running 
round the central hall. And there—suddenly—he 
caught sight of his wife standing in the doorway of 
one of the drawing-rooms watching some one who 
was descending the stairs. Her look was full of 
emotion, as of one who has just gone through some 
touching experience. And as he came nearer Wing 
perceived that the person she was watching was 
Lord Merton, who was slowly descending the stairs 
—on which he was now the only figure—with his 
eyes fixed on Caroline. Eyes of worship and of 
grief in a pale strained face; eyes—unmistakably— 
of a man desperately in love. 

Alec Wing stood still, possessed by a silent fury of 
jealousy. It was not jealousy, however, of any 
ordinary kind. He had no doubts whatever of 
Carrie. But he resented the particular quality of 
Merton’s devotion to her. That Merton disliked 
him and thought him unworthy of his wife, he had 
long divined, with the instinct of the egotist. He 
walked up to Caroline with a careless air. 

“That was rather public, Carrie. I wouldn’t let 
that youth give himself away quite so Byronically 
if I were you.” 

Caroline looked at him quietly, and he saw that 
her eyes were brimming with tears. But she said 
nothing, and he followed her towards her sitting- 
room in a growing temper. 

‘‘Upon my word, Carrie!” he exclaimed angrily, 
“Anybody, who didn’t know you as I do, would 
think a thousand things.” 

“Well, you know better!’ she said in a stifled 
voice. ‘‘But if you suppose that any woman can 
lose a friend like that—so kind—so devoted— 
without feeling it, you are mistaken, Alec.” 

**So you've given him his congé?” 

“T’ve told him not to come here again.” 

“A good thing, too, my dear. There is a great 
deal of talk about. I wonder why you have let him 
come so long?” 

‘By your express wish!” said Carrie, raising her 
head indignantly. ‘I asked you when we came up 
to town whether he should be invited, and you 
laughed and said, ‘Why not! What does it matter!’ 
And as to talk!” 

The wounded pride and passion in her look 
affected him—perhaps daunted him a little. He 
dropped into a chair and crossed his knees with a 
laugh. 

‘For heaven’s sake let’s drop this. On your own 
showing, I’m not jealous of you—never have been. 
But you make my life a burden to me for no reason 
at all. Look here!—I’ve got two pieces of news for 
you. Of course I managed to get some private talk 
with Madge Whitton to-night! She’s done me— 
you and me—a rattling service. She’s got Donovan 
to take the post.” 

(Continued on page go) 





MRS. CHARLES S. WHITMAN, 


wife of the Governor of the State of New 


York, and her Children. 


Housekeeping in an Executive 


It is a rare privilege to learn the personal views of the present chatelaine 
of the Executive Mansion of the State of New York, as they are given 
by Mrs. Whitman to the readers of Harper's Bazar in this interview. 


HEN the keys of the commonwealth 

are presented to the newly installed 

Governor of the State of New York, 

the keys of the Executive Mansion 

are presented to the Governor’s wife 

who becomes automatically, I might 

Say, hostess and housekeeper for the State. And 

no matter what hes past experiences may have 

been, the wife of the Chief Executive has to readjust 

her mental point of view as well as her housekeep- 

ing methods to conform with the complexities of 
her new réle. 

lhe modern wife aspires, I think, to play some 

active part in the furthering of her husband’s career, 

and should the latter be placed in a position of pub- 

lic importance, the wife tries to plan her course so 

as to assist him in every way. Between the elec- 

tion in November and the inauguration on New 
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Year’s Day, Mrs. Whitman made many plans, but 
after ten months’ experience in Albany she came to 
the conclusion that the Governor’s wife is of the 
greatest assistance to her husband and to the State 
when she sticks closely to her réle of housekeeper. 
There are, of course, innumerable other ways in 
which she can help him, innumerable things that 
she can do in his stead, but the first important 
thing is to gather into her hands the numerous 
official housekeeping reins. 

There are several fixed official receptions and din- 
ners that must be given each winter. The first 
year there is, of course, the inaugural reception, 
which is follewed a few days later by the reception 
to the Legislature, but during every session there 
are many unexpected entertainments that the 
Governor must give, and these increase yearly. 
Then, too, it is becoming more and more the cus- 
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tom for the Chief Executive to keep open house 
during what we call the legislative months, January, 
February, March and April. 

The arrangements for all the official social affairs 
are made by the military secretary and his greatest 
task, undoubtedly, is the compiling of the invita- 
tion lists. There are always several hundred names 
which must go down, and as many more are invari- 
ably added before the cards go out. These affairs 
are very formal, everything being done according to 
rules that are the outgrowth of years of experience. 
Those who have spent many winters in Albany are 
familiar with every move. “But,” said Mrs. Whit- 
man, “the newcomer needs must learn them!” 

“The inaugural reception is the largest and natu- 
rally the most formal entertainment given during 
the administration. My impression of the one 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Mile. Sorel and Isadora Duncan 
in the grand salon. 


Mademoiselle Cecile Sorel 


Chez Elle By CYANE 


ADEMOISELLE CECILE SOREL, Sociétaire de la Comédie Fran- 
caise as her card reads, or Sorel, as Paris speaks of her, is known the 
world over as one of the great actresses of France and one of the 
best dressed women of Paris. Her clothes, which are the expression 
of real French taste, are invariably ahead of the fashions. When she 
appears in modern plays, her gowns give the new note to la mode; 

she launches, never follows the fashions. In classical plays requiring the ample 
skirts and gorgeous brocades of centuries past, Sore! carries off all honours. No 
one else knows so well how to wear the gowns of the past—she seems to have the 
secret of that stateliness, dignity and charm which were the apenage of the great 
lrench beauties. 

\s with her clothes, so with her house. Sorel has the happy faculty of choosing 
the right setting. Few houses, either on this or the other side of the Atlantic, are 
in such complete harmony with the personality of the owner. It is this harmony, 
much more than the inestimable value of her furniture, which has made Sorel’s 
home famous. You feel that every object has been chosen because it enhanced 
the beauty of the whole, and not because of its value or beauty per se. And the 
result is, therefore, not so much of money as of personality and that traditional 
rench taste, the key-note of which is simplicity. 

Sorel lives in an old mansion overlooking the Seine. The arches of the en- 
trance, the marble hall, the graded staircase—everything bears the stamp of the 
Louis XIV. period. There are many salons, all giving an impression of ease and 
freedom. None of the rooms is cluttered with furniture; everywhere the splendid 
proportions of the house are ailowed to reveal their full harmony. The few chairs 
are arranged in such groups that one naturally slips down into any of them for 
achat. By the window is a gorgeous canapé, and near it a couple of aristocratic 
fautewiis—one has visions of the salons of the past when beautiful and clever 
women held court and throned it in their homes 

he colour scheme of all the rooms is remarkable. The most unusual and 
effective, perhaps, is the grand salon of the Régence period. The light, coming 
irom the large windows opening out upon a balcony, filters in between old gold 
draperies and falls along the carved walls painted in a strange greenish-blue, with 
the panels outlined in tarnished gold. The chairs are upholstered in su erb pieces 
of Venetian velvet of dull blue. Here and there, just where they should be, a rare 
Persian vase of brilliant peacock blue seems to cut the softness of the colour 
scheme. Not a superfluous object breaks the lines of the mantel or the propor- 
tions of the room. A rare first edition of Moliére’s Misanthrope (Sorel has always 
been called the incarnation of Céliméne). a bit of sculpture, a bow! of flowers, are 
the only ornaments. ‘The room is magnificent and vet unostentatious. 
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Mile. Sorel’s bedroom photographed 
exclusively for Harper’s Bazar. 
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Sorel’s dining-room is quite unique. A brilliant rug of leopard skins is thrown across the floor of red and white marble. The walls are 
of a peculiar marble with delicate yellow and green veins. The table, which is royal,—it belonged to Louis XIV. and came from Versailles 
—is of one solid block of marble, finely chiseled. Leopard skins that match the rug cover the window arches and replace the upholstery 
on the chairs. There are no curtains, but outside the windows the leaves of the climbing vines flutter in delicate tracery in the sunlight. 

For the first time, and for Harper’s Bazar only, Sorel has allowed her bedroom to be photographed. The picture does not do justice to 
it, as the colour scheme, which is the most fascinating part of the room, is lost 
in the photograph. The antique pink satin walls are hung with a few pictures, a 
Watteau and a couple of Boucher, but what catches the eye is the bed, of an ex- 
quisite old blue, and its magnificent ermine spread. The bed is undoubtedly one of 
the most beautiful in Paris, outside of a museum. Like the dining-room table, it 
is royal,—Louis XVI. gave it to one of his sisters. The bedposts are beautifully 
carved and painted a soft turquoise blue, with garlands an1| tracings of gold. 
\cross the head-piece is stretched antique turquoise velvet, softened and mellowec 
with years. Pale blue curtains complete the colour scheme. 

Sorel herself, enveloped in a cherry-coloured house gown of supple velvet shot 
with gold, was talking. We had been looking at the house. 

“It was a joy to get it together, but what a task! [ spent days and days in 
matching a piece of silk! Weeks in ransacking both famous and obscure places 
for old prints or designs that might help me in my arrangements! I spent more 
than « month, L believe, in choosing the shade of blue of my salon walls. Think of 
it! All that time spent—on what? The walls of a salon! It seemed natural then, 
but almost sacrilegious now, since the war. 

‘Since the war, art occupies a secondary place in our lives. It is natural, be 
cause the war has brought forth all the great primitive instincts. And art is 
rather the flower of satiated ci ation; it belongs to the races where the struggle 
for life is attenuated, where there is time for enjoyment, rafinement. Now we have 
been thrown right out of our super-civilized atmosphere and hurled into the fiercest 
of primitive struggles. And we are silenced by the way humanity reacts to it. 
The war is so awful in its entirety and yet so sublime in individual cases! T 
enthusiasm, the nobility of the individual soldier takes hold of our imagination 
and we cannot drive the impression away. Art seems degenerate, almost. We call 
for reality. Art is great, but humanity is so much greater. And the evolution 
of art into humanity has taken place so quickly that we are still breathless. This 
evolution, which it took Ruskin and Tolstoi a lifetime to undergo, we have ex 
perienced within a few months. Tolstoi and Ruskin started life by placing art 
above all else and ended by exclaiming there was nothing so great as humanity! 

“But after the war is over, after we have had time to recover from the violent 
emotions of the great struggle, what a harvest of art we shall reap! What splendid 
inspiration there will be! What new and freshened impulses! But in America, 
what will youdo? Yours is a new country, of course, and it did not need, as much 
as we did, this great renovation. You can develop, for the time being, the art 
which Europe is too busy to cultivate, make it a part of your lives, as our people 
did before.” 

Sorel has never been to the United States, but there are rumours to the effect that 
she may come this year. It would be interesting to see in America the actress who, 
perhaps, more than any other, represents the French spirit and traditions, and whose 
personality is such a living example of French art in every form. 
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How will the Great War affect feminism in France? 





Before the war, the struggle for the emancipation and liberty of women was in progress in France as 
in almost every civilized country, but with the advent of war, much that woman had been fighting for 


naturally devolved upon her. 


Already thinkers are analyzing and forecasting the results. 


Coming, as this 


article does, from a distinguished philosopher, journalist and lecturer in France, it is of real import. 


The Duel 


HE present war is bound to have a far- 

reaching effect on the feminist movement 

in France. By the feminist movement I 

mean the struggle for the emancipation 

and liberty of woman which first mani- 

fested itself in the days of the Revolution, 
and has been gathering impetus every since. Al- 
though profound changes have already been 
wrought in public sentiment regarding the status 
of Frenchwomen, when peace is finally established 
between the nations I venture to predict that 
another peace peace between the sexes, must be 
brought about before any substantial progress can 
be made toward universal suffrage. 

The eternal duel between man and woman must 
cease. I mean the antagonism which Alfred de 
Vigny pictures for us so cleverly in his celebrated 
poem. Women and men have not understood each 
other. This is due in part to our system of educa- 
tion, and partly from the fact that from infancy 
French boys and girls are kept more or less separated 
and grow up, not as friends appreciating certain 
excellent and necessary qualities in each other, but 
as adversaries in the battle of life. 

“The Duel of the Sexes” not only manifests itself 
in passionate love, where a man and a woman under 
the guise of affectionate solicitude do all they can to 
conquer each other, but in these later days this 
keen rivalry extends even into business relations. 
Here the competition is for position and prestige. 
The dictatorial attitude of a man toward a woman 
who is dependent upon him as an employee is im- 
mediately revenged when that woman finds herself 
in the reverse of the situation. 


Reversion to the primitive 


But when the war broke out, in the minds and 
hearts of both men and women something tran- 
spired that has revealed to them wondrous treasures 
of self-sacrifice and generous impulses that lay 
hidden under their masks of alert defiance. In a 
trice man reverted to something resembling his 
primitive ancestor and rose up to defend his home 
and his family. And woman, too, felt her primitive 
impulses, pity, tenderness, and the maternal in- 
stinct, revive in her ministrations to the maimed 
and sick. Women to-day are either nursing in the 
hospitals, or in desolate homes they strive to keep 
hope alive and by their heroism encourage the men 
fighting in the trenches. 

War is revealing woman to man—and man to 
woman. Their duty to each other is at last be- 
coming apparent. The type of feminine monstrosity 
who believes that it is better to live without a mate 
is rapidly disappearing. Hearts that were unre- 
lenting are being softened, and from the lacerations 
of sorrow is beginning to flow the milk of human 
kindness. Hatred, rivalry and bitterness are being 
washed away. Every woman who has leaned over a 
wounded soldier to moisten his parched lips, or at 
the last to close his eyes, is forever delivered from 
the bonds of egotism and selfishness, and every 
man who has known the blessing of that gentle 
touch, who has looked up into a face alight with 
divine pity will henceforth realize as he never did 
before the sanctity of motherhood, the devotion of 
a wife, and the nobility of pure friendship. 

The integral rights of feminism are finally ad- 
justing themselves. In addition to her other duties; 
woman is at last trying to assuage the ills that man 
has brought upon himself, that his laws still foster. 
Little by little in the light of her intuition and with 
calm wisdom, she is healing the ravages of brutal 
egoism. 

Before the war woman was made to feel man’s 
strength, but far from admiring it, she detested it, 
because she was forced to endure its restraint. Be- 
fore the war man took advantage of woman’s weak- 
ness, although he knew that through craft she could 
wreak fearful havoc as a power for evil, and he 
secretly feared and hated her. But man now under- 
stands that woman’s weakness is only apparent, 
that her strength and bravery are infinite, that the 
yielding was not to him but to that sublime force 
Harper's Bazar, October, 1915 
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which moves the universe. And woman is beginning 
to recognize that man is capable of superb courage, 
that he can defend her and her children—can 
fight, suffer, and die for her without complaint. 

So misfortune and disaster are bringing man and 
woman closer together, and each is getting the true 
measure of the other. Just as prolonged prosperity 
creates a taste for luxury and pleasure upon which 
egoism thrives, so misfortune and disaster interpret 
to us the laws of nature that make for unity and 
harmony. 

It is impossible to fully estimate the results when 
sex warfare ceases. Man has always tried to pre- 
vent woman from securing the opportunity to 
prove her worth as an economic competitor, for he 
knew that she would show herself to be his equal 
constantly, his superior frequently, and rarely his 
inferior. But now woman is taking up many of 
the occupations that heretofore were preempted 
by man. This is true in the professions as well as 
in business. 

I remember some years ago becoming involved 
in the heated discussions that took place in France 
when our first woman lawyer applied for admittance 
to the bar. Mademoiselle Jeanne Chauvin claimed 
the right to plead in court and to be given the neces- 
sary examinations to that end. It was during the 
last days of the last century, and M. de Rodays, 
at that time director of the “Figaro,” supported 
the claims of Mademoiselle Chauvin in a press 
campaign that roused the most intense antagonism 
in the breasts of the men. The Director of the 
* Judiciary Chronicle,” an eminent lawyer and one 
of the founders and editors of “‘ Figaro,” in a private 
interview indignantly asked me: ‘How dare you 
to ask the right for a woman to plead in court?” 

“It is only a question of justice,” I replied. ‘‘The 
state permits them to spend the time and money 
necessary to obtain their diplomas, the same diplo- 
mas that give men the right to exercise this func- 
tion, and then, because of sex prejudice deprives 
them of the advantages of the titles they have 
acquired by denying them the right to plead.” 

“The question isn’t that,’ my learned friend 
hastened to say. ‘‘Don’t you understand that if 
women are allowed to plead in court, competition 
will increase, and we shall see our fees reduced?” 

With such cynicism the illustrious journalist 
divulged the secret of the masculine opposition 
to the legitimate claims of our comrades—our sis- 
ters! 

Nevertheless Mademoiselle Jeanne Chauvin, 
through the strength of public opinion, was finally 
allowed to take the examinations, which she passed 
brilliantly, and obtained the title she desired. 
To-day women lawyers are numerous at the Palais 
de Justice, where they play an honourable part and 
are continually sought to defend those humble 
cases that involve abandoned children and women 
inadequately protected by the law. 


An ‘ 89” of mothers 


But to come back to the effect of the war on the 
feminist movement: many situations, even some of 
the most humble, were once held exclusively by 
men, although the work did not call for any special 
masculine ability. When the general mobilization 
was ordered, however, women were called upon to 
perform these and similar tasks, and they not only 
have done it with a seriousness and steadiness 
equal to the best men ever employed, but with an 
added grace and courtesy that were lacking in their 
predecessors. This only serves to show that the 
war, by opening up new employments for women, 
has destroyed some of the barriers that existed 
because of sex prejudice. And when peace is re- 
stored, the ground gained by this new and efficient 
Eve will surely be retained. 

But this is not all. The integral and external 
complications that have invariably brought about 
war will appear, as time goes on, more and more 
clearly to have been the result of a society that was 
wholly masculine, and therefore too incomplete and 
inefficient to create permanent peace and happi- 
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ness. I take pleasure in the thought that among all 
the different peoples—at least of Europe—there 
will be a sort of **89” of mothers, a revolution of 
mothers, after this terrible crisis of the civilization 
conducted by man alone. Women will demand the 
right to intervene, in one way or another, in the 
affairs of the state and the nation. In the grave 
questions of the future, such as the strife of classes 
and of peoples, woman will have her word to say, 
Man’s property means either land or money; the 
possession that a woman values most is her child. 
Man fights and gives his life for property, but 
woman will give more than her life—her energy, 
her intellect and her honour to protect her 
children. 

To be sure France has been willing in some meas- 
ure to give to woman the part which is due her in 
the organization of public life. I do not refer to 
the domain of literature and art where women have 
continually given proof of brilliant gifts, but rather 
to business and industrial work where women have 
shown themselves possessed of amazing capacity. 
In Paris the great shops that have brought about a 
veritable revolution of commerce are due to the 
initiative of women. Among the couturiers is 
Madame Paquin, whose capacity for organization, 
now at the service of her country, has given such 
remarkable results. And many women, unknown 
to fame, conduct their business in such an able and 
intelligent manner as to make the best of the men 
who come in contact with them acknowledge their 
ability. 

A feminine senate 

I wonder if it is generally known in America that 
a parliamentary committee of the Bourbon Palace, 
when asked to examine the question of woman's 
right to vote, decided in woman’s favour and 
resolved to sustain her claims in the Chambre. 
Naturally, as women are not yet voters, the deputies 
and senators have had other and more pressing 
business to attend to than the regulation of this 
question with justice, so it has been put off many 
times. 

Alcohol produces more ravages among my 
countrymen than an invading army, and this 
scourge will never be rooted out until women 
attack it—and attack it in an efficacious way by 
helping to draft laws against this enemy of the 
individual and society. We in France hope for 
vastly better conditions when women become citi- 
zens. Morality will gain, too,—morality in elec- 
tions, in law making, and in the administration of 
justice. 

I believe that after the war a new feminist party 
will be formed that will not only give women the 
right to vote, but to hold office as well. I think, how- 
ever, that it is neither befitting nor advantageous 
for women to be mixed up in the assemblages of 
men as they are now constituted. I have an idea 
that I cherish and hope to see realized: a feminine 
senate. By a feminine senate I mean a senate com- 
posed exclusively of women chosen from among 
those who have given proof of their capacity in 
different lines of intellectual and social life, women 
who have shown themselves advocates of the highest 
ideals. Such a body could certainly correct some 
errors into which a parliament composed exclusively 
of men is sure to fall, and above all they would 
exert a wholesome influence by proposing measures 
for the elevation of public morals and the better- 
ment of the public welfare. The women senators 
should be elected by men and women, just as all 
male office-holders should be elected by both 
sexes. 

Naturally this project which I suggest for the 
first time in America needs to be considered mis 
au point in many ways, but I am persuaded that this 
plan which could not offend feminine delicacy would 
be the ideal introduction of women into public life, 
and if the war’s end will bring about this blessing, 
and increase the growing harmony between the 
sexes, we may live to see the dawn of an Ideal 
Civilization. 








































Lady Ashburton, formerly Miss 
Frances Donnelly of New York, has 
turned her Devon home into a Red 
Cross workshop. 
































Lady Huntingfield, the daughter of the late 
Judge Ernest Crosby of New York, is serving 
her adopted country nobly. 
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HE leaders of the suffragist movement 

are proving themselves great strategists 

in this war as regards their cause, and 

are playing a game which must ulti- 

mately lead to victory. When I say 

“playing a game,” I do not wish to 
detract in any way from their patriotism, which 
1 am sure is stanch and real, but I do not see why, 
trom their point of view, it should not be “one for 
the country and two for us!” Could they, however, 
have foreseen the war, how 
much might they not have 
spared themselves — and 
others!—for in taking up the 
attitude they have now 
adopted, they have gained 
more adherents in a few 
months and more sympathy 
than in all their years of 
fierce agitation. That, at 
least, is my opinion as a 
“neutral,” although a promi- 
nent suffragette told me she 
thought their militant meth- 
ods had paved the way, 
besides giving them the 
experience needed to enable 
them to organize as they 
were doing now. On July 
17th, 50,000 women walked 
through the streets of London 
to demand “ war work” from 
the newly-appointed minister 
of munitions. In the proces- 
sion fluttered banners bearing 
such Inscriptions as ‘Men 
must fight and Women must 
work” —Shells made by a 
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” 


wife may save a husband’s life’”—‘ Women are 
prepared to pay any price to defeat the enemy” 
and so on. 

The leaders of the procession were received by 
Lloyd George and Mrs. Pankhurst, and they 
appeared side by side on a platform which had been 
erected for the purpose. 

The puzzled spectator might well have rubbed his 
eyes that day and wondered if he were the victim of 
a hallucination. In the piping times of peace he 





Mrs. Pankhurst and Lloyd George, who were bitter enemies before the war, now speak and 


smile on the same platform! 
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The Countess of Essex, who was Miss Adele 


Grant of New York, is working indefatigably 
for the soldiers. 
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had seen similar processions of women, but by a 
curious paradox those were warlike and organized 
in a spirit of antagonism to the ruling powers, 
whereas this one, taking place in war. time, was 
peaceful and the motive a desire to help the govern- 
ment, not to fight it. The puzzled spectator must 
also have observed with astonishment that the 
crowd which watched the procession was entirely 
sympathetic. The ‘‘ Pankhurst lot” received cheers 
instead of jeers . and when he understood that 
the notorious Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was being received with 
honour by the very minister 
who had had to call in. the aid 
of Scotland Yard to keep her 
away from him, he must have 
gasped for breath! 

The events of that memor 
able day in July contain the 
key to the present position of 
the suffragists in England. 
With a laudable patriotism 
none the less laudable be- 
cause, as I have said before, 
it may owe as much to the 
head as to the heart—the 
leaders of the suffragist agi 
tation, and in particular the 
fiercely militant section, called 
a truce when the war broke 
out last August, and the bat- 
tle cry of “ Votes for Women” 
was no longer heard. 

Yet it would be a mistake 
to assume from this that the 
suffragist question is dead. 
On the contrary it was never 

(Continued on page 86) 
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AM an awful onion at this sort of thing remarked 
Miss Elsie Janis. “IL never know what to say in an 
interview. I have been on the stage ever since I was a 
child, and I have been interviewed and interviewed 
and then some. hat’s why I should be seen but not 
heard 
Why?” I asked. The interview had started swimming] 
‘I mean that I see the folly of saying things about 
and I use an awful lot of slang I don’t know how 
sounds to you, but when I see it in print, it looks like 
talk from Tillie Hemmingway from Avenue A 
That was just it. Miss Janis “atmosphered t. Miss 








Janis could say anything, however slangy, and it would s perfectly 
correct and as dainty as only Elsie Janis can bs ; 
Miss Janis is most enthusiastic over her recent experiences in Londor 
‘I love to talk about every hing over ther: with one ¢ xception,” 

said, “‘and that is the war. [ am trving to be neutral! in Ameri 





vlad to be home again, but I was sorry to ieave, tor I felt 


ing a little good in singing to those poor wounded fellows and 
cheering them up—not that they wanted cheering! The British Tommy 
is the cheeriest thing alive ; 
at benefits thre 


course | am 


1 was ce 


It was quite the usual thing for me to assist 


or four times a week. | had a big success with a poem I 


wrote entitled, ‘Where are You, God?’ I had it poy on cards and 
sold them, realizing over two thousand dollars for the blinded soldier 
It was recited at every Belgian Relief matinée, and the Princess Roya! 


wrote to me expressing her appreciation 

‘Which do you prefer,” I asked, ** American or English audiences? 

‘The truth is I’m greedy and want them both, but I should never be 
satisiied not to return each season to America, because it is the land of 
new ideas Every song in London to-day worth while 

ame from America, and London does not grudge its approval. And the 
iaeen! If the war was over, London would be fox-trot mad. As it is, 
officers home on seventy-two hours’ leave, spend seventy-one and 
half hours of it fox-trotting.’ 

I believe you had a place on the Thames? 

“Oh, yes, I loved it so. For two summers I had a house-boat at 
Datchet on a secluded backwater almost opposite Windsor; it was so 
alone that one could go in swimming in a one-piece bathing suit! All 
my triends used to come down for the week-end, and we were all opti 
mists and believed in enjoying Life 

‘And your definition of an optimist? 

‘Well,” smiled Miss Janis, “in ‘The Passing Show’ there is 
‘What is an optimist? An optimist is a man who doesn’t care what hap 
pens as long as it doesn’t happen to him, and a pessimist is ons 
live th an optimist 


and new songs 
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who has 





[wo maids were busily engaged in 
sixty-five thousand trunks 


unpacking the three hundred and 
Miss Janis had brought over, when Irving 
Berlin, King of Ragtime, was announced. Miss Janis introduced me. 
“Tell me, please,” I said to him, “what do you think of Miss Janis 
both as a private individual and as an artist?” 
‘What do I think of Genius?”’ he answered, upon which Miss Janis in 
sisted ~ it he sit down at the piano and play “ Alexander’s Ragtime Band.’ 
Really, I re = ted, an interviewer’s life has its compensations at times 
On leaving I asked Miss Janis the name of the new production in whic! 
she will be featured in New York 
‘They want to call it,” she said with a twinkle in her eyes, “ ‘The 
Missing Link,’ but I’m so afraid they'll think it refers to me.” 
Harper's Bazar, O 
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Edgelow’s Talks with 
Actresses You Know 





MISS MARTHA HEDMAN 


UNDERSTAND,” said Miss Martha Hedman 
suffrage that you want to see me.” 
‘Among other things,” I agreed. 
should vote?” 
‘You might as well ask me if I believe in everybody eating roast 
beef,” smiled Miss Hedman. ‘ Beef may be excellent for an adult, 
but it’s hardly the diet for a three months’ old baby.” 

‘You speak in parables,” I expostulated. 

‘I mean,” explained Miss Hedman, “that the vote might not agree 
with everybody. Iam in favour of women voting, that is, those who are 
qualified to exercise the privilege, and that also applies to men. I have 
never been able to understand what sex has to do with the question. 
Certain women, like certain men, have their minds sufficiently trained 
to vote intelligently.” 

‘Then I may put you down as a suffragette?”’ I asked. 

‘I prefer the word feminist,’”’ substituted Miss Hedman 

Miss Hedman who, as all the world knows, is playing the leading réle 
in Belasco’s latest production, “The Boomerang,” is Swedish by birth. 

‘You are not married?”’ I queried, with a deprecating gesture. 

‘No, but when I think of committing that rash act, it is quite possible 
that I shall do the proposing myself.”’ 

‘But do you think that the man deserves to be helped?” 

‘Perhaps not. When a man is very much in love he proposes = 
blushingly. He means every word he is saying. If he is nervous, and 
stammers and hesitates, he is thinking of himself and not of the girl.” 

‘But I thought a woman could always tell when a man is in love?” 

‘Generally she can, but some girls even set traps to prove the gen- 
uineness of the love offered them.” Muss Hedman paused a moment, 
then resumed. ‘It is rather unjust to expect a woman to wait and go 

on waiting for the right man to propose. She might wait forever! With 
a little sacrifice of maidenly modesty, she might become a happy wile. 

“Have you ever known of any case where the woman actually did 
propose?”’ I interrogated, anxious to test Miss Hedman’s theories. ; 

‘I remember one,” she said laughing, ‘in Sweden where I was playing. 
Che girl was an actress with a ‘thinking part The man was a ‘single 
line sr’ in a rival show. He was too bashful to propose. She was atraid 
she would grow grey before he summoned up courage to speak. Greatly 
to my amusement one day, the girl literally seized him by the ear and 
said, ‘Come along, J—, I’m busy the rest of this week, and next week 
I’m rehearsing, si » we are going to get married to-day and finish with it! 

“You have never taken any of the medicine you prescribe for others? 

“Not off the stage,” Miss Hedman smiled, “but 1 have freq rently 
done soon. When I was playing in London in ‘The Attack’, I propose¢ 
to Sir George Alexander every night, and every night he accepted me. 
All the same,” concluded Miss Hedman, “I would not advise a girl t® 
do so in real life, unless she is very certain, like my Swedish friend, both 

of herself and of the man.” 
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‘Do you believe that women 
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Realizing that the public is always interested in the opinions of its 
stage favourites, Mr. Edgelow endeavoured to secure from them 
some views on woman’s suffrage, but Miss Janis elected to talk 
about London, Miss Hedman preferred love, Miss Starr discussed 
marriage and Miss Illington simply insisted on old furniture—Mr. 
Edgelow is still wondering. 





MISS FRANCES STARR 


ISS FRANCES STARR—it is hardly necessary to add the 
well-known actress—lives with her married sister in an 
apartment on Fifty-eighth street. It was there that | 
saw her. 

“T have to ask you,” I began, “for your views on the 
suffrage question.” 

The creator of ‘“‘ Marie-Odile” laughed. And it is true that she 
laughed musically, but to those who know Miss Starr the observation 
is superfluous. 

“Of course [ am in favour of wonen voting,” she replied, “but I 
work too hard to devote very much time to the subject. It seems a 
trifle absurd that a woman is supposed to be incapable of shaping in 
any way the destiny of her nation. That presumes that a woman can 
know nothing of men and what is good for them. She can be the mother 
of men, raising them from the cradle until they go out into the world, 
but yet she can know nothing of laws which mizht benefit the country.” 

“You are not married?” [ asked, witha jouraalist’s privilege of asking 
any one anything. 

“No, I am not,” Miss Starr replied with a smile, “‘but that does not 
mean that I have no ideas on the subject. To me marriage and death 
appear as life’s two biggest adventures.” 

“Tt would be rather nice,’ I suggested, “if one could continue to 
consider marriage an adventure.” 

“That is the point,’ agreed Miss Starr, “I would abolish the modern 
tendency of bringing wedlock down to an exact science, like bridge 
or astronomy. Marriage should not lose any of the charm of danger.” 

“You mean—?” i 

“T mean that one gets bored when there is no risk. When people are 
too sure of everything, including their wives, there is no zest to life.” 

“Do you believe in marriage when one is young?” 

Miss Starr paused before replying. “I certainly do not believe in 
late marriages, for marriage should only be for the sake of love.” 

“Is love then a visitor only of youth?” 

“Why, of course,” Miss Starr replied enthusiastically. “Compare 
the difference between the love of a boy of twenty and a man of forty. 
The former is like a rushing mountain torrent, pure and sweet, that 
Sweeps every obstacle before it, the latter a sluggish and muddy river.” 

“But what about the money end?” 

“That is the cry of a money-making age,” responded Miss Starr 
warmly. “True love is not founded on the husband’s income.” 

“And what would you say summarized success on the stage?” I 
queried. . ‘ 

“Personality, without doubt,” replied Miss Starr emphatically. 

‘And what about the poor people who haven’t got one?” 

“Either let them keep off the stage or manufacture a personality, but 
remember always,” said Miss Starr, as she closed the interview, “the 
personality must be sincere. Never try to copy some one else’s.” 
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MISS MARGARET ILLINGTON 


ISS MARGARET ILLINGTON, who in private 
life is Mrs. E. J. Bowes, has a wonderfully beauti- 
ful place at Ossining, New York, and there I 
found her. 

“T love being interviewed,’ Miss Tllington 
remarked, as she indicated an inviting chair on a 
very inviting porch. “When I am being interviewed, I try 
to learn the things I want to know, for journalists are generally 
well informed. It saves me reading the papers.” 

This, I reflected, was both original and kind. It encouraged 
me to go on. ‘You have a charming home here,” I said, with that 
avoidance of the obvious, which is one of my chief characteristics. 

“Ves, I simply love the place. It was a house of four rooms down- 
stairs, which have been thrown into one living-room. That part is at 
least two hundred years old. But the grounds are my chief delight. 
We have a hundred and fifty-seven acres.” 

‘You must have had a lot of fun choosing furniture?” 

Miss Illington’s furniture, you must know, would cause a connoisseur 
to weep great salt tears of envy. 

‘I did,” Miss Illington replied. ‘I just motored around the country 
and picked up the old pieces for next to nothing at farmhouses. I re- 
member one place I called where the furniture downstairs was dreadful, 
but kept with a loving care worthy of a better cause. I felt certain the 
old lady had something tucked away in the attic. On being pressed 
she admitted that there was an old chest upstairs, but repeated that it 
could be of no possible use to me. I asked her how much she wanted for 
it before seeing it. ‘I don’t think I could take less than five dollars,’ she 
replied. The chest proved to be a genuine piece of early Dutch.” 

rhe butler came in just then with a glass in which a lump of ice tinkled 
coolly. 

“Have you ever tasted wild strawberry shortcake, made of real, true 
wild strawberries?” Miss Illington enquired hospitably. 

I admitted my ignorance. 

“Then you must,” my hostess insisted, “I gathered them myself 
yesterday morning. You may never taste wild strawberry shortcake 
again. Perhaps next year there will not be any.” 

“You are keen on housewifery, I see, but how about suffrage?” 

‘T am not against it, but I am not actively interested. I have so 
little time. All the same, it seems unfair that a woman who gives her 
children all of her thoughts, is considered capable of educating them, 
and sacrifices her very existence for them, should not be allowed to have 
a word about many things that are vital to their future.” 

“Your view from this porch is very English,” I suggested, “it might 
be a bit of Sussex.” 

“T’m very proud of this view,”’ Miss Illington laughed, “and speaking 
of Sussex, I have a snap-shot here taken in a Sussex garden of some very 
interesting people. Do you recognise any of them?” 

“This man looks like Sir Thomas Lipton,” I hazarded. 

“Wrong,” replied Miss [lington. “That is Conan Doyle, and stand- 
ing next to him is W. J. Burns. It is interesting to see the creator ot 
Sherlock Holmes standing next to a real live detective of equal fame.” 

As I was about to thank Miss Illington for her courtesy, I noticed and 
remarked on a particularly attractive low bookcase filled with rare edi- 
tions. Miss Illington’s reply was typical of her simplicity and sincerity, 

“T hate to have books where I can’t get at them, and I like that book- 
case, because it is simple. I have tried to keep everything here simple, 
because I dislike affectation in either people or things.” 
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The Mother 


N the recent past, if you were one of the mass, 

your children went to the public school con 

trolled absolutely by men trustees, and those 

who voted for them. The hours were too long, 

methods crude and wasteful of time, buildings 

were insanitary and the children “caught 
things,” physical and moral, because of lack of 
supervision, but mothers had no_ responsibility. 
You accepted things as a matter of course. It 
never even occurred to you that the school condi- 
tions of your children were part of your work as 
mother and as a woman. Of course one reason for 
this attitude of acceptance was the conviction felt 
by the majority of women that to question the 
results of the systems devised by men and supported 
by their votes was to show disloyalty to the men of 
one’s family. 


Private or public schools >? 

If you belonged to the classes and a feeling of 
social responsibility necessitated a private school 
for your children, do you for a minute think that 
you questioned the head of that school as to methods, 
equipment or the preparation and personality of 
her teachers? Not at all, you would have been 
gently put in your place if you had. Everything 
was perfectly comfortable for parents and teachers 
until a questioning spirit began to assert itself here, 
there and everywhere, upsetting the contented by 
demanding that the schools be required to meet 
the needs of the children. And now every year shows 
a marked improvement in the elasticity of our 
school system and in its adaptation to the needs of 
the child. If you do not find this statement true 
of school conditions in your town or village, it is 
the fault of yourself and your neighbours; diflidence 
ignorance of your rights, or perhaps just mental 
inertia—that lovely synonym for laziness—has 
kept you from insisting on what is best for your 
children. 

Parents with ideas have always a thorn in 
the side of the teacher, but nevertheless there is a 
growing cooperation, and parents and teachers are¢ 
working out together a very well-balanced system 
of training. The teachers, however, get the heavy 
end of the burden in adapting theories to conditions 
while avoiding confusion 

rhe first decision an American parent has to 
make is for or against the public school. Though 
this is primarily a personal and social question, 
yet there must be other very convincing reasons to 
account for the rapid increase in the number and 
kind of large private schools in this democratic 
country. 

The ideal public school does exist in such towns 
as Brookline in Massachusetts, East Orange and 
Montclair in New Jersey, Yonkers in New York 
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and is possible in any town where civic pride puts 
the more intelligent of the people in authority. 
But in any place where politics dominate policies 
or where teachers—the vital part of any school 
are appointed almost automatically by examina- 
tion marks or because of being graduated from 
local schools. careful consideration should be given 
to the following points. 

Do you choose for your friends the parents of the 
children with whom your child will associate through 
many hours each day? 

Granted that the morals of the children in public 
schools are no wor.e than of those in the private school, 
they are probably no betler, and does democracy make 
up for the lack of supervision and personai res ponsi- 
bility? Are tradition and background of formative 
value? 

While these queries may seem “snobbish” to 
you when put into print, you must also consider 
the fact that social relations formed in schools have 
proved a legitimate business asset to many a boy 
and girl. 

A great many thoughtful citizens see in this 
increasing demand for private schools a menace to 
our ideal for this country, vet nine times out of ten 
those same citizens send their children to them for 
the very good reason that the private schools have 
been able—in fact, have been forced—to adopt the 
better features of the public school system in dis- 
cipline, organization and grading. while at the 
same time they are able to consider the individual 
needs of their pupils, using for that purpose the 
very useful card index and “follow up” systems of 
the efficiency expert. This method leaves so little 
to chance that even the words the pupil cannot spell 
are almost a matter of record. This is peculiarly 
true of those schools which specialize in college 
preparation. 


Specialty schools 

The vitally important problem which confronts 
the public schools, namely, that of trying to combine 
vocational training with the classical education, 
which more than ever in this practical age is still 
the only foundation for what we must call culture, 
is less a problem to the private school. In the case 
of boys, the military school does not try to cover 
everything under the sun, but does combine classics 
with military instruction and drill. If you want 
vocational training it is perfectly possible to choose 
a technical school which combines classical with 
manual work. 

In the case of girls, there are even more “special- 
ty”’ schools. The demand in business, as well as in 
professions, for college trained women is increasing, 
so that, as the head of one of the best employment 
agencies for women said recently, “It is almost 
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hopeless to place a woman in the better situations 
without a college diploma.”” Yet there has been a 
great demand for schools for advanced work for 
girls over eighteen, who may not be prepared for 
college or who do not desire so exacting a course. 
These students are the outgrowth of the “parlour 
boarder” of a generation ago. In New York, for 
instance, they are often day pupils and continue 
their special lessons even during their “ coming out” 
season. 

When nerve experts tell you that study which 
interests is a tremendous factor in keeping women 
and girls in health, the wisdom of the girls’ schools 
in providing an outlet for nervous energy is evident. 
College graduates, it is said on good authority, 
furnish very few nervous and mental wrecks. So 
for the aimless girl, past the usual school age, there 
are delightful home conditions combined with 
well-planned study now available. 


For the younger child 


Girls’ schools, more than those for boys, in ad- 
dition to the regular school activities, usually sup- 
port and manage some definite, helpiul enterprise, 
not to be cailed “charity”’ because the advantage 
is mutual. Vacation houses and camps, day nurse- 
ries and hospital wards all give the girls practical 
training in philanthropic work, as they not only 
require money but personal service as well. The 
influence of this work is widespread, but it is one 
of the important features of the modern girl’s life 
of which we hear little. 

Special schools, “very small and select,’’ seem 
to be growing in favour in many localities for 
children from four to ten years of age. The greatest 
objection to them is that most of them exploit some 
“fad,” and most things of the nature of a fad are 
to be decried in education. We probably will 
never, being human, reach an ultimate of pure 
common sense, but we can keep before us a few 
essentials which are hard to cultivate in too rar 
fied an atmosphere. 

First, that habit is the result of drill, and drill 
is repetition with regard to personal preference or 
idiosyncrasy. 

Secondly, that concentration is the 
pressure, and pressure is an external force. 

Thirdly, that attention is due to interest, and 
interest is the result of personal relation. 

The mother who thinks she believes in what she 
calls a “wise letting alone,” so that individuality 
may not be crushed, and believes that power ol 
choice should be developed early by a child’s 
flitting from this thing to that, will probably develop 
in her child a power to “flit”’ and not much els¢ 

One kind of special school, which has not passed 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Historical 


N the Louvre in Paris one may see small dolls 
costumed to represent the various periods 
in French styles of dress. Mrs. Theodora A 
Lightfoot, in the collection which she has 
recently presented to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, has secured an even wider 
range of costumes than is seen in the Louvre and 
an additional accuracy by obtaining fabrics and 
laces in designs which harmonize with the small 
size Of the manikins. There are thirty dolls in the 
collection, and they show all of the important 
changes in dress during the past five hundred years. 
lo all of us who must dress dolls for Christma 
these will be of more than historical interest. 
Although the changes in the dress of the centuries 
portrayed did not take place during definite pe 
riods, the characteristic styles are represented by 
about five or six dolls to the century. Mrs. Light- 
foot spent nearly ten years of study in Germany, 
Italy, Norway, England and Belgium seeking 
paintings and costumes which were typical of the 
periods she wished to reproduce. Although the 
greater part of the research work was necessarily 
don: in Europe, America afforded considerable 
Opportunity, and some of the work was done here. 
In fact, one doll represents a Memling painting be- 
longing to the Altman Collection. 
Harper's Bazar, Oc lober, 19015 


Dolls 


in the 


from Left to Right—lIltalian, 14th centur 
Charles VI1.; Burgundian, 1480; Fren 

gundian, 15th century; English, Henr 

Elizabeth 

Second Row Venetian, 1560 

German, 16th century; French, Henry 1V.; 

1605; English, Henry VIII; French, Loui 

Third Row-—English, Charles 1.; French, Louis XIV. 
Louis XI\ French, about i725; French, Louis 
French, Louis XV.; French, Louis XVI 

Fourth Row—French, Louis X V1.; French, Directoire Period 
French, First Empire; French, Louis X V1II1.; French, Charle 
xX American, about 1842; English 
Fifth Row—American, about 1860 
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American, about 1874. 


Metropolitan 


Mid-Victorian Period, 


Museum 


Mrs. Lightfoot secured all of the materials nece 
sary to dress these dolls in the United State al 
though the dolls themselves were imported from 
Germany. Many of the quaint shades used in the 
dress of the 15th and 16th centuries were unob 
tainable to-day, and the materials were dyed by 
Mrs. Lightfoot in order to portray correctly the 
colour as well as the design. On several of the doll 
human hair has been used, and the arrangement ol 
the head-dress is accurate to the smallest detail 

Of the thirty dolls now on display at the Metro 
politan Museum and reproduced here, four repre 
ent American periods, while the others are German 
french, Italian and English. By a careful stud 
of these dolls, one can see clearly the influence 
of the French not only during those centuries, but 
on the dress of to-day. 

The doll representing the French or Italian 
period, 1605, is dressed in a gown similar to on 
worn by Marguerite of Navarre, wife of Henry I\ 
while the doll in the English period of Henry VIII 
represents Jane Seymour, wife of Henry 
VIII. The dress of the doll repre enting the pe riod 
of 1560, the Italian-Venetian, was taken from a 
plate in the book of “The Dogaresa of Venice.” 
In the 1740 period of Louis XIV., the doll follows 
a painting of Marie Lesezinske, wife of Louis XV. 
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Soulié back trom 


A skirt of banana-coloured French faille 
is draped over one of net so that pockets, 
banded with black fox, are formed on the 
hips. The corsage of heavy lace threaded 
with dull silver has touches of fox on the 
sleevesand girdle anda scarf tied in the back 
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Trenches 


Panécla velvet vert empire is here banded 
with faille of the same colour. The skirt is 
gathered onto the deep hem of faille which 
commences with a tuck and ends in a 
heavily corded band. The collar is likewise 
heavily corded. Buttons finish the sleeves. 
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The skirt here is entirely of black velours 
florentin with overskirt of mousseline de 
soie heavily embroidered in dull silver and 
bordered with black fox. The waist of 
embroidered mousseline has a girdle of 
black tulle which drops in puffs at the 
back. 








Soulié, 










the great fashion 
















artist, is again in Paris. 
By exclusive contract 
his designs will appear 


Bazar 





only in Harper’s 
































The skirt of a simple tailleur of marron 
serge falls in loose plaits to the shoe tops. 
The jacket is laid in box plaits from the 
belt, and heavy cords of marron silk and 
dull gold form loops down the front, giving 
a slightly military air. 


A severely simple bodice of rose colour 
radieuse brocart is caught in front with an 
elaborate jeweled ornament. The very full 
skirt of gaze d’or is covered with rose tulle 
banded just above the knees with fur which 


only partially restricts the fulness. , 
. Canadienne, the season’s latest novelty 


velvet, in gris souris is combined in 
the skirt with deep plaitings of faille of 
the same shade. A heavy embroidery of 
chenille and jet forms the long waist which 
is finished with a wide band of chinchilla. 
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Skunk fur holds down a wreath 
of ostrich feathers around the 
crown of this black velvet hat from 
Lewis, which is worn with a neck- 
piece of ostrich feathers and fur to 


match. 





Ostrich feathers 
of black and old 
blue rise from a 
sugar-loaf crown of 
black panne velvet. 
Lewis splits the vel- 
vet rim in front to 
show a rose of gold 
and blue set in a 


spray of leaves. 


e 






Posty 






a facing of pink ribbon. 
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‘‘More fascinating than ever’’ is the verdict of 
buyers who attended the millinery openings in 
Paris this year. A few choice models, repre- 
senting some of the most noted modistes in 





Réboux fashions a hat of crushed 
velvet mounting high on the crown, 
with a narrow rim turned up to show 


Paris Opewniaea 


Paris, are shown on this page. 


The return of the Prince of Wales 
feather is heralded by Maria Guy 
with this model of marron panne 
velvet. The feathers of marron are 
attached high on the crown, which 
is built of soft uneven folds of panne. 


A quaint combination of 
black satin, silver buttons 
and wolf fur of yellow and 
white, with touches of 
black, is shown in this set 
from Suzanne Talbot that 
could not be worn by every 
one and will, therefore, 
assure its wearer exclu- 









siveness. 


Old blue velvet is drawn 

high in the back of this 

Pa chic toque, from Camille 

~ Roger, and combined with 

‘ smoke grey wings that 

* flare like a fan at the left 

side and stand up very 
straight in the back. 
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Mean aer™ 
Jean Caste] combines all the 
warm tones of autumn in this toque 
of brown velvet with leaves of vel- 
vet shaded like the autumn leaf. 
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Barbier, from his charming studio up in the clouds of the Latin Quarter of Paris, has sent this sketch to 
Harper’s Bazar. He is interested in fashions, and caricaturing the mode is one of his favourite pastimes. 


FROM PARIS 


DE 


By 


HERE is little similarity between the 
beautiful openings held in Paris to-day 
and the strange gathering of artists and 
litterateurs that assembled at Wards’, in 
London, about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century to create a revolution in 
fashion. Celebrated artists waxed eloquent over 
the hats they had devised, while wits and beaux 
defended the lines of coats they had fashioned, 
proving that then, as now, cultured men devoted 
themselves to the art of designing clothes. 

The openings that took place early in August 
demonstrated beyond question that Paris would 
continue to dress the world in spite of the hardships 
of a long drawn out war, and we owe a tribute of 
admiration to the designers who, with no assurance 
that buyers would come as usual to reward their 
pains, went to the heavy expense and trouble of 
creating from one to two hundred models each. 
All of the leading houses, with the exception of 
Poiret’s, held their exhibitions as usual, and it is 
safe to predict that after the war he will startle the 
world with a gorgeous display. Just at present he 
spends his time drilling and marching, or managing 
the affairs of the Syndicat de Defence de la Couture 
of which he is president. 

It was a relief to discover that Paris this year 
allows us a wide range of choice in our costumes, 
and that practically no one period can be said to 
predominate, as there are generous examples of the 
Louis XVI., Directoire, Louis Philippe and 1870 
periods. The silhouette has changed to show a 
greater breadth through the hips, exaggerated in 
Some instances sufliciently to make one fear the 
possible approach of the panier & Coudes, so popular 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. The lines 
ot the skirts are broken in every conceivable way 
With flounces, bands and puffings, overskirts and 
draperies, and La Belle Suzanne might easily have 
worn some of the costumes shown by Beer and 
Redfern. The model on page fifty-two, made of 
Tose taffeta faille with touches of pale blue, has 
baa hem and the sleeves lined with the blue; the 
oe onl bows are likewise of the contrasting 
— as well as the ends of ribbon run through the 
sd slippers of pink antelope. The points of the 
skirt, known as the “Redfern dip,” were made 


Popular by Mlle. Pierat in Princesse Georges at the 
omédic Br ave ° ° m : 
omédie Francaise, and will continue to be a feature 
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of the winter. Redfern’s opening was late, so in 
order to make the reproductions of his models 
possible in this number of Harper’s Bazar, the two 
models shown here were specially sketched by 
M. Poynter Redfern for us some days in advance of 
his opening. The black taffeta gown, shown on page 
fifty-two, was a striking feature of the Redfern 
opening and made one realize that this season women 
s’habillent en se dishabillant as in the days of Louis 
XIV., when a lady appearing in church in hunting 
costume was reprimanded from the pulpit and 
ordered to go and dress properly for the House of 
the Lord. She returned ‘“dressed”’ in the very low 
evening dress required by custom. All of which 
shows that respectability, like everything else, is 
entirely a matter of custom. The black of this 
lovely gown is relieved only by a pink rose at the 
girdle which repeats the rich tones of the skirt 
lining, plainly visible under the deep points. Stiff 
plaits of net, held in place by black satin ribbon 
bands, form the only sleeve this gown can boast of. 

Points seem to play a leading réle this season, and 
we see them at Doucet’s and Jenny’s, as shown in 
the models from their openings sketched on page 
fifty-three. The Doucet model is of navy satin 
with the corsage snugly pulled down by a belt of 
turquoise ribbon. The overdress of  self-toned 
chiffon is darned with silver on the blouse, and under 
the chiffon on cuffs and skirt are bands of silver lace 
edged with fur which hold the satin and chiffon 
together. 

Doucet still clings to the irregular revers, not- 
withstanding their eclipse at many of the openings. 
A sketch showing this fashion with his idea of the 
skirt-pocket has just arrived in the mail. Also a 
most unusual design of a rubber poncho lined with 
French blue silk and other models that will be 
shown in our succeeding numbers. His tailored 
suits are short and simple with side trimmings of fur 
or stitched bands. Long coats show wide fur 
girdles, and bodices of his gowns are often short, 
tight and plain, worn with full skirts. 

The gown from Jenny’s opening, on page fifty- 
three, again shows the popular points. On the 
waist they are of taupe velvet over a blouse of taupe 
chiffon embroidered in little gold rings. Things are 
reversed on the skirt where the velvet foundation is 
ornamented with deep points of the embroidered 
chiffon tipped with tassels. Jenny persists in 
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JONCAIRE 


buttoning all of her collars up the front, and has in 
this case held the fulness of the sleeves in place by 
bands of gold embroidery. 

Jenny's display, which lasted over two hours, met 
with enthusiastic applause, and her models bid 
fair to be as popular in America this year as they 
were the last. The lines shown were very conser- 
vative, as far as fulness goes, and the first reports 
cabled to America that crinolines were the key-note 
of her opening were wide of the mark. One sole 
gown showed this tendency, and her net and chiffon 
skirts were not even wired as was the case in some 
of the other houses. 

Ribbens are used in such profusion by Jenny 
this year as to suggest the inspiration of the Louis 
XIII. period, and the variety of her ideas is as great 
as they are charming. One fluffy gown was made 
entirely of chiffon shirred in strips horizontally, and 
where each strip joined were small loops of narrow 
silver ribbon. Again strips of ribbon hang from the 
waist to the hip-line over a chiffon skirt, each ribbon 
end tipped with rosebuds. Other models show the 
ribbon falling down the front and tacked loosely 
to the underside of the hem, or gathered in great 
quantities around the waist so as to form a complete 
skirt that undulates with every step to show a 
graceful chiffon skirt beneath. This model and 
others from Jenny will be reproduced in the next 
number. 

The two models shown on pages fifty-two and 
fifty-three were exhibited at Paquin’s opening and 
sketched in advance for Harper’s Bazar by Mme. 
Joire. The reddish brown striped silk of the 
simple afternoon gown is trimmed with black panne 
velvet on the collar, which tapers onto a set piece of 
yellow deerskin edged with black panne and 
embroidered in black silk. Belt, flower and cuffs 
are of deerskin, and the trimming on the skirt is of 
black velvet topped by points embroidered in black 
silk. The skirt is six metres around the bottom, and 
the costume is worn with a hat from Camille Roger 
fitting tightly to the head. The velvet toque is 
wreathed with ostrich plumes and a generous tuit 
of them ornaments the back. The other Paquin 
model of yellow taffeta is combined with wide blue 
ribbon on the skirt and sleeves, and has plaitings of 
the taffeta. Empress Eugénie would have felt at 
home in the simple bodice with sloping shoulders 
festooned in an unusual way with large blue pearls. 











Empress Eugénie would have felt at 
home in this simple bodice with sloping 
shoulders. Yellow taffeta is combined 
with deep blue ribbon headed by plaitings 
of taffeta on the very full skirt. Blue rib- 
bon forms the sleeves and ropes of blue 
pearls are festooned in an unusual way on 
the bodice of this Paquin model. 


Paquin’s opening likewise consumed over two hours, and 
an interesting feature was her display of long leather 
automobile coats trimmed with fur and velvet. Two of 
these models have arrived in the mail just as we are going 
to press, too late to show them in this number. With them 
were other charming designs, and one of bronze taffeta was 
selected especially for Harper’s Bazar by Mme. Joire, 
proving it to be among her most favoured models. Paquin 
uses great quantities of net in her evening gowns and her 
décolleté is rounded. Bustle draperies were noticed in one 
or two of her silk dancing frocks, but the striking features 
of the opening were leather and flower trimmings. 

Premet uses many bolero effects in coats and in one-piece 
dresses, and the cape over the sleeves is a striking note of 
this house. Ribbon is extensively used, and all skirts are 
ruffled in two or three tiers or laid in deep box plaits flaring 
at the bottom in exaggerated fulness. 

At Worth’s opening was a beautiful evening gown of 
heavy white brocaded silk with raised black velvet maple 
leaves. The skirt was short and plaited all around, and, 
suggesting an afterthought, was a wisp of train practically 
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La Belle Suzanne would have reveled 
in this dainty frock from Redfern which 
will tempt many a débutante of the coming 
season. Rose taffeta faille, laced with pale 
blue ribbon and trimmed with ribbon bows 
on the skirt, forms a charming contrast. 
Here again we see the “Redfern dip.” 
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The skirt shown in this mode! from Red- 
fern has the “Redfern dip” made popular 
recently by Mile. Pierat at the Comédie 
Frangaise. It is of black taffeta lined with 
deep rose colour and unadorned save for 
one large flower at the waist-line that re- 
peats the tones of the skirt fining. 


independent of the gown. Black cut jet beads hung in 
festoons from under the arms that were otherwise innocent 
of sleeves. From Worth’s opening came the models shown 
on pages fifty-four and fifty-five, which were specially 
sketched in advance for Harper’s Bazar. The tightest part 
of the waist-line of the prune-coloured silk model on page 
fifty-four is an inch above the normal. The narrow vest ol 
turquoise velvet is in one piece with the collar, and edged 
with a narrow silver cord. Little bands of martin fur edge 
the vest and hem of skirt, and the waist is laced down the 
front by a prune-coloured cord tipped with tassels. The 
skirt measures eight metres around the bottom. The 
Worth model on page fifty-five is a coat-dress of navy blue 
serge gathered on the hips, and with almost a princess line 
in front, broken by a jacket effect from under the ends of 
which bands heavily braided in black rat-tail drop to the 
line of gathers on the hips. Two little lines of red silk 
braid outline the buttonholes, and two bands of braid on 
the bottom of the skirt are joined by flutings of braid. A 
roll of fur finishes the collar which is of normal height. 
Carried with this charming costume is a tiny muff, quite 






































Reddish brown striped silk is here 
trimmed by Paquin with black panne vel- 
vet on the collar tapering onto a set piece of 
yellow deerskin. This is outlined in panne 
and embroidered in black. Beli and cuffs 
are of deerskin, and the skirt trimming is 
of black velvet and embroidery 


the pride of M. Worth’s heart, and taking us back to the 
seventeenth century when muffs were small and it was 
fashionable to carry wee muff dogs that nestled in the tiny 
creations of fur and velvet. Declaring himself for small 
muffs, M. Worth gives us this creation of bottle green 
velvet trimmed with narrow bands of martin fur and cords 
of a colour which he calls pale scabieuse, a cross between 
magenta and prune colour. The unusual feature of this 
mutt is the opening which is on top instead of at the side, 
as We ate accustomed to seeing it. Worth is also showing 
Pp drag with apron of white brocaded satin in 
aon —_ —s deep lace ruffle. Martial et Armand 
oie ve hy lis apron effect in a ball gown. Another 
ete A _ : at the W orth opening was a charming 
spa a A ee pe net with touches of shell pink on 
with silk <a —_ “ gathered full and the bottom whipped 
Ft : “i s. At Deeuillet’s the extreme fulness of 
aie _ os ® a feature, the flare being chiefly obtained 
rid ang oy! cuillet’s, also, the old-time cherry red is 
% a anc long loose wraps have very simple collars of 

- flowers are used to accentuate points, but not in as 
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Doucet casts a vote for pointed skirts in 
this model of blue satin with girdle of 
turquoise blue and overdress of self-toned 
chiffon darned with silver on the blouse. 
Bands of silver lace are laid under the 
chiffon on skirt and cuffs, and skunk fur is 
used in trimming. 

















Points are favoured by Jenny also, and 
here we see them in taupe velvet over a 
blouse of taupe chiffon embroidered in 
gold rings, and in chiffon on the skirt overa 
foundation of velvet. Bands of gold em- 
broidery hold up the sleeves and the collar 
buttons up the front. 


Ccloured 


great profusion as we saw them at Paquin’s. 
embroidery trimmings were a feature of Deeuillet’s open- 
ing. 

Tailored suits everywhere show medium three-quarter 
and short length jackets, the newest model having a short, 
fitted or belted front, and a loose box back just covering 
the hips. Redingotes are chiefly made of velvet or faille 


and worn over one-piece gowns. Separate coats are so 
ample that they might easily wrap twice around the figure, 
and sleeves are of every length. We see long sleeves slashed 
at the wrist with inserted puffings, ample at the elbow, and 
even with narrow tight pufis placed just below the shoulder 
as in the days of Henry IV. Short waisted, tight fitted 
bodices of velvet, often with seamed backs and with full 
hip length basques pointing over the hips, are worn with 
full skirts. Collars are in high Directoire style, and the 
Louis XIII. cape, so popular in Paris last spring, is still in 
favour. ; 

The anticipated Italian influence was but lightly felt at 
the openings. A few military suits were shown with 
prevailing Italian tones, but it was chiefly in the names 





The tendency of Bulloz marks this suit 
of royal purple velvet with braid embroid- 
ery of vest and inside collar repeated on 
the sleeve where it joins just below the 
shoulder. Black fox is used in trimming, 
and with the suit is worn a Lewis hat of 
velvet trimmed with ostrich plumes. 


that tribute was paid to the new Ally. Gambetta, Ber- 
saglieri and Tosca were popular models at Bernard’s. 

rhe interesting habit of naming costumes had its origin 
in the days of Louis XIII. when it was the fashionable 
thing for women to assume imaginary names, usually of 
mythological origin, for in those academic days the beau 
monde understood the language of nuances. It is certain 
that the charmer mise 4 /a Diane hunted praises only, and 
gradually the name was transferred from the belle herself 
to her costume. 

Watching the butterfly of fashion flitting past at the 
Paris openings vividly recalled a phrase of Huneker’s: 
“Who prances by you on gayly and gorgeously caparisoned 
Phere is something musical in the rhythmic 
motion of the graceful manikins as they pass in review, and 
after spending two hours or more watching the magnificent 
display, it is a shock to step out into the daylight and to see 
pitifully maimed men leaning from the windows of the 
superb hotels where all was froth and humour and beautiful 
gowns such a short while ago. There is humour still—the 
humour of brave men who know how to smile in the face 
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Pierre Bulloz joins black broadcloth to 
blue faille in a suit which is heavily em- 
broidered in black silk braid. Kolinsky 
fur trims the collar and outlines the large 
scallops of the short jacket. A hat of black 
satin from Suzanne Talbot completes a 
costume that need fear norival insmartness. 











Before his opening M. Worth gave this 
charming model from his collection to be 
sketched for Harper’s Bazar. It is made of 
prune-coloured silk with its princess waist- 
line an inch above the normal, and offers 
another proof that we have many styles 
from which to choose this season. 


of terrible suffering and the knowledge that long lives of 
inactivity stretch before them because of their afflictions. 
The season’s materials are wonderful. Velvets are in 
great variety. Panécla, a panne velvet unusually supple and 
shining, seems to be the favourite, but there are also Velours 
de Génes, Parterre fleuri and Zorania, a multi-coloured 
velvet with sparkling metallic threads that will be popular 
for trimming. Brocades are more alluring than ever. 
Worth has bought quantities of brocart Japonais and Pac- 
tol scintillant, brocaded with coloured metallic threads, and 
then there is beautiful faille broché that Callot is using 
great quantities of. This was launched by Gaby Deslys 
London and will be popular this season. Jenny has ordered 
for her special use a wonderful red that is as mellow as 
wine, and Coudurier has copied a gown worn by Empress 
Eugénie that has all the rich tints of autumn and is called 
noisette. There is also Cheveux de la Reine to provide us 
with sufficient novelty. : 
Many woolen fabrics have wide borders of embroidery in 
heavy cording and Persian lamb effects, or gold and silver 
threads with openwork. There are many striped patterns 
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Another model, chosen by M. Worth to 
be sketched in advance of his opening for 
Harper’s Bazar, is of navy blue serge with 
trimming of red braid and dainty touches 
for which this house is famous. The muff 
of green velvet and fur is quite the pride 
of M. Worth’s heart. 


principally in Agnella, which resembles the old-fashioned 
Scotch homespun. Trimmings are chiefly of metal embroid- 
ery and fur, though some odd silk and wool embroidery is 


used on afternoon and street gowns. Many of the new 
materials are so elaborate as to make the use of any 
trimming unnecessary. : 

The suit of royal purple velvet sketched to the left of 
page fitty-tour shows the tendency of Pierre Bulloz in the 
loose coat. Black fox trims collar, sleeves and coat end, and 
a braided vest has its colours repeated at the top of the 
sleeve. With this costume is worn a velvet hat from Lewis, 
with dark grey ostrich feather curling down from the back 
and pipings of corded ribbon held by eut steel buckles 
trimming the front. : 

he centre model on page fifty-four is from Pierre 
Bulloz, the skirt bottom being of black broadcloth and the 
top ot blue faille heavily embroidered in silk braid. Kolin- 
sky tur trims the collar and outlines the large scallops of the 
short jacket. The black satin hat with huge upstanding 
flutings and jaunty bow is a design of Suzanne Talbot’s, 
the popularity ot which has already been demonstrated. 
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Defying wintry winds is a model of green 
cloth from Beer generously trimmed with 
broadtail and draped around the waist in 
a charming way. Worn with it is a black 
velvet toque from Lewis with a rolled brim 
and ribbon ornament. The veil just 
touches the nose as fashion decrees. 








Jeanne Lanvin knows so well how to 
preserve the line of youth in all of her 
creations. Simple braiding only trims 
this frock, and the collar is lined with red. 
Strikingly youthful, also, is the charming 
Réboux hat of black velvet and satin with 
flexible brim, and ermine around the crown. 


For windy days nothing more charming could be 
imagined than the model from Beer shown on page fifty- 
five. Green cloth is here trimmed with broadtail and the 
coat is gathered on the hips over a cord. The draped half- 
belt is corded in front and a tasseled ornament decorates 
the left side of the waist-line in the back. With this cos- 
tume is worn a Lewis toque of black velvet with rolled brim 
and green corded ribbon ornament holding wreaths of 
natural leaves around the crown. The veil is worn in the 
latest fashion, just to the tip of the nose and hanging loosely 
down the back. 

Jeanne Lanvin offers the simple frock of dark blue velvet 
shown at the right of page fifty-five. A touch of colour is 
given by the collar lining of red duvetyn, and belt and 
pockets are ornamented with simple braiding. The 
Réboux hat worn with it is strikingly graceful and youthful 

the black velvet top has a black satin extension brim 
which is flexible and a band of ermine is laid on flutings of 
black satin around the crown. Both hat and frock will be 
becoming to so many ages that they promise to be popular 
models. 
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Erté has made a special study of the sleeves and has introduced all manner of 


interesting byplays. Take, for instance, the slashed sleeve of the cloth tailored 
costume (A) or the curious gauntlet sleeve, so suggestive of a riding-glove, in the 
morning tailleur of serge (D). In the sleeve of the satin frock (F) we havea 
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frank puff ending in a deep cuff, and in the velvet gown (E) a full undersleeve of 
tulle held in by a lattice work of the velvet, narrowing toward the wrist where a frill 
falls over the hand. It is a modest, almost prim little puff which gives an old-time 
air to the lace dress (C). In the costume (B) the cape forms part of the sleeve. 





from Pari, 


Erté’s shetches are shown exclusively in Har per’s 
Bazer. This famous designer is acknowl- 
edged io be one of the cleverest in Paris. 
His designs are full of practical suggestions 
and show original and charming details. 
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And the tale of the sleeve may be continued on to this page, for nowhere in a cos- shaped continuation of the bolero, buttoning over a glove fitting velvet sleeve. In 
tume can ingenuity be displayed to better effect. In the cloth and velvet frock (G) the velvet dress (H) the fulness hangs from the shoulder, the lower part of the 
a piece of the velvet, attached above the elbow, adds a flaring deep cuff, while in _ sleeve clinging tightly to the arm; in the brocaded dinner dress (K) it takes ona 
the satin and velvet costume (M) the flare of the sleeve is achieved bythecleverly  pouch-like aspect, and in the suit (J) it escapes in a puff at the elbow. 
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The Last 
in Fashions 


By LADY DUFF GORDON (Lucile) 


‘What will be the fashions for the coming season >” 
Lady Duff Gordon declares that she does not 
know, but she takes the readers behind the 
scenes into her workrooms and shows exquisite 
materials and fascinating frocks in the making. 


If this suit were made 
of mauve chiffon velvet 
it would combine a 
fashionable colour with 
a popular style. The 
long coat shows the new 
graduated cut, and the 
trimming on neck and 
sleeves is of moleskin. 


Lucile combines blue taffeta with 
blue and white striped silk for an 
afternoon gown. The loose bodice 
hangs down over the hips and is held 
in at the waist-line by a girdle of taf- 
feta ribbon. Skunk fur edges the tunic 
which is gathered full at the waist. 


For hours of ease, when graceful 
clinging draperies are in favour, this 
oriental tea-gown of silver brocade will 
delight the hearts of dainty women. 
Pale pink trousers show through the 
sparkling drapery, and a turban com- 
pletes a costume which is charmingly 
negligée. 


New York City, September, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Editor 
NCE again you have asked me, “‘ What will be the fashions for the coming season?”’ and 
once again [ must answer, “I don’t know,” for fashions are created only by women of 
social position electing to wear certain things. I am only just beginning to prepare for 
my autumn openings and none of my clients has seen the new creations, so how can I 
tell which of my ideas will become the fashion? But if I were to take your readers be 
_ _ hind the scenes, as it were, back into the workrooms where the girls are expressing in 
terms of silk and tulle, velvet, and fur, the ideas I want to develop, there they would see great rolls 
of materials, and they would be most interested, as I am, in the grosgrains and velvets, for they are 
very different from the soft clinging fabrics of the past. They are stiff, with a good firm body, so 
that they flare out from the figure as the new models demand they shall. This season a grosgrain, 
a taffeta or a velvet will be selected, not for its draping but for its standing qualities. If your read- 
ers can remember their grandmothers’ “‘Sunday-go-to-meeting gown,” as I can the grosgrain dress 
mine wore, they will have a pretty clear idea of these new fabrics. 

“But why stiff materials?”’ the curious may ask. They would recognize the demand the Pervanche blue satin is clouded with a long 
minute the mummy-like wrapping was removed from any of the shrouded forms and a new model coat of silver brocaded net which hangs loose 
revealed. Gone are the clinging draperies of yesteryear, and in their place—hoops! Yes, the from the figure to form a tea-gown that is as 
hoops of our grandmothers hung by ribbons from the waist-line. And over them I drape in pan- simple as it is beautiful. 
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nier ts. the grosgrain, moire, velvet, tulle—whatever fabric I may be 


| am not inserting the hoops in the street suits—for what woman 


using ; goer : : 
wants to be hampered by hoops when she is hopping in and out of her limou- 
sine during a shopping tour?—or in the little serge dresses | make for morning 


wear, but I do use them in my dressy afternoon costumes and in my evening 
frocks. If you think them strange now, you will have become quite ac- 
customed to them by the time tHe season is really on. 

And with the full skirts you must have the small waist. I am not going 
to tell your readers how they are to draw the unrestricted waist-line into 
subjection; that is a problem which every woman must solve for herself. 


For the youthful dancer this 
airy frock of pale peach-col- 
oured satin with draped over- 
skirt of mauve tulle has unusual 
charm. An underskirt of se- 
quins glimmers through the 
net. The wreath of flowers 
starts at the shoulder and is 
wound around the skirt to hold 
the puffs in place. 


But the small waist is the necessary 
accompaniment of the full skirts and 
tight bodices, and the bodices of my 
new creations all fit the figure snugly, 
are pointed in the front, and button 
irom the neck straight down to the 
V-shaped point. The plainness of the 
long sleeve I shall break at the elbow 
with fulness, or perhaps a little below 
the elbow I may add a lingerie puff. 
Sleeves are offering all sorts of amusing 
possibilities, and I shall play a varia- 
uon on each of them. , 

he coats—well, what would you ex- 
pect the coats to be? They must cover 
the gown, and the gown has hoops; 
they must, therefore, flare over the 
hips, and like the gown, they will fit 
snugly at the waist-line. The collar 
offers quite as wide a field for ingenious 
eflects as the sleeves of the gowns, but 
will be high, that I assure you, and they 
will be reminiscent of the ceremonious 
1840 period. 

lo complete the picture, I am making 
bonnets—where could one find a more 
hitting complement to the costumes I 
have just described? Just call to mind 
a young girl with her hair parted in 
the front and drawn softly down over will be exceedingly useful. 
her ears, and her piquant face framed 
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For early autumn days this frock of dark blue gabardine 
The dainty collar is of white 
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For outdoor sports nothing 
could be more suitable than 
this black satin coat trimmed 
with gold braid and buttons, 
and ‘ined with Mysor silk. The 
generous fulness of the skirt is 
held at the waist by plain 
bands, and the high collar 
guarantees protection against 


wintry breezes. 


in a bonnet of velvet or satin. You 
will see her this winter, even with the 
velvet bow tied primly under her chin; 
and you will see in another of these 
scoop-shaped bonnets, her mother, for 
they are quite as becoming to the woman 
with grey hair as to youth. 

If other wrappings are unwound, 
your readers will see one of the first of 
the new evening frocks, a fantasy in tulle 
with appliqué pieces of turquoise blue 
satin. The flesh-coloured tulle over 
skirt is hung over a hoop, the lower 
edge of which is concealed by a garland 
of flowers—wondertul flowers they are, 
with touches of mauve and orange, 
blue and pink, red and green and yel 
low—and tiny clusters of the same 
flowers catch up the drapings of the 
lower flounce, just enough to reveal the 
lace petticoat. On another form, they 
would see a dark, very rich green vel 
vet gown still in the making, with the 
round 1840 shoulder-line marked by a 
narrow round band of fur. 





embroidery and an oriental tie gives a brilliant dash of colour. 











Pin-Money Frocks 












The models on these pages are original designs made for 
Harper’s Bazar; they cannot be found in any shop. Peat- 
terns will be supplied at the following prices: stock pattern 
waists, sizes 34, 36, 38 and 4o, for fifty cents. Stock pat- 
tern skirts, sizes 24, 26 and 28, for fifty cents. Suits do 
not come in stock patterns. Made to measure patterns: 
suit or gown four dollars; short jacket two dollars; long or 
three-quarter coats three dollars; waist two dollars; children’s 
garments one dollar. Measurement blanks will be sent on re- 
quest if accompanied by self-addressed and stamped envelope. 








In handkerchief linen with dots 
to match the plain linen used for 





vest, collar and cuffs, or in crépe de 
Chine, this blouse will fill a need in 
the fall and winter wardrobe. 




























Crépe de Chine is admirably 
adapted to this model which needs 
the French touch of contrasting 
colour in the lining of the ruffles, 
collars and cuffs. The sleeves are 
set in below the shoulders with 





hemstitching. 





OOD dressing is 
really not so much 
a question of means 
as a question of 
taste, in fact the 
best dressed women 
are often those who work 
out their own schemes of 
colour and design with some 
“little dressmaker” who has 
all th art of her more 
fortunate sister minus the 
means to run a large establish- 
ment. For these little dress- 
makers, and for the woman of 
leisure and dexterity enough to 
fashion her own frocks at home, 
these simpler models on con- 
servative lines are presented. 
Every year we hear that one- 
piece dresses will prevail, and 
perennially we give a sigh of 
relief as our indispensable 
blouses are displayed in all the 
smartest shops. This year, as 
ever, a wardrobe is incomplete 
without a number of dainty 
waists, and the four models 
shown here offer variety enough 
to suit many tastes. In the 
upper left corner of this page 
you see a design that would For 








the country club, before 


make up well in handkerchief 
linen, dotted in colour, with 
vest and triple collar and cuffs 
of plain linen to match the dots. 
It would be equally charming 


chilly breezes call for heavy wraps, 
this simple frock of dark blue serge 
or homespun will prove a boon to 
the woman fond of a one-piece 
dress. 


in crépe de Chine, flowered or 
plain, with vest, collar and 
cuffs of a shade to match some 
tone in the flower, or harmoniz- 
ing well with the plain material. 

At the upper right is a blouse 
that would look well in white 
crépe de Chine with ruffles and cuffs and collar 
lined with some pale shade; in darker shades with 
some contrasting colour it would be equally smart. 
At the upper left on the opposite page, you have a 
blouse with the latest collar line hugging the neck 
closely and mounting very high. The only trim- 
ming it boasts is large buttons that can be made 
either of the same material as the blouse or of fancy 
bone in a harmonizing colour. It would be far 
easier to name the materials unsuited to a blouse of 
this type than to pick out any one material to sug- 
gest. Velvet, crépe de Chine, duvetyn or some loosely 
woven cloth would all be appropriate. The material 
and colour matching best your fall or winter suit 
would be the best. ‘The other blouse is simplicity 
itself and good for morning wear when made in 
linen or wash silk. This is a model well suited to 
golf or tennis, and will hold its own as long as it 
lasts, because its style is of no particular date and is 
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Recalling the days of Louis XIV., this conszrvative suit is admirably 
planned to last two seasons and yet comply with the dictates of fashion. 
A vest of embroidery in the popular wools will give a touch of richness. 


of the kind that will always be in demand for sports 
wear. 

Suits go out of style more quickly than anything 
else and one is apt to be stamped as well or badly 
dressed according to the street costume worn, 
both because it is impossible to hide its smallest 
defect and because it is so constantly worn that 
every line of it will become familiar to all one’s 
friends—and enemies. A conservative model, there- 
fore, is best for the woman of limited means, or for 
the girl who is expected to make her pin-money 
cover her entire wardrobe. 

In the middle of page sixty is a design that meets 
all the requirements of style and simplicity, and 
vividly recalls some old prints of the costumes worn 
by gentlemen of the court of Louis XIV. The coat 
forms what might almost be called a redingote, and 
the jaunty air of buttoning only three buttons so as 
to display a generous expanse of braided vest is in 
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This simple theatre costume would look well 
with the waist of lace, or chiffon, and the skirt 
of some novelty silk that can be found in any 
shop, or it may be made of materials from last 
year’s frocks. 






a 


The latest collar, mounting high 
under the ears, is shown here. Al- 
most any material desired would be 
suitable for this model and the colour 
But- 


could match your winter suit. 


tons are the only trimming. 


aw 
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A dancing frock of taffeta or brocaded faille, 
with ruffled drop skirt of the same material, 
needs for trimming only the guimpe and sleeves 
of net. Flowers may be used if desired. 
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Pin-Money Frocks 
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serge might be suggested. 


Plaid serge is here suggested for a simple morning dress, but homespun 
or any other material would do as well. The collar, cuffs and belt should be 


made of plain cloth in a contrasting colour. 


keeping with the quaint old pictures, as are the large 
revers of the so-called manches a bottes, a name prob- 
ably derived from their resemblance to the wide- 
topped boots popular about that time. Of velours 
or cloth this suit would be equally attractive, and a 
vest embroidered in worsted, or made of some inex- 
pensive silk brocade or tapestry, if cloth is used, 
would give a touch of richness. The skirt is full and 
yet not so exaggerated as to be out of date with the 
first whimsical change of fashion, and the coat ends 
flare enough to meet all requirements of the mode 
and yet keep within the bounds of strict con- 
servatism. 

At the left of the same page is a simple dress that 
would look well in dark blue serge or homespun with 
collar and belt either of the plain material or of suéde. 
If the seams are bound with silk braid, it will be suffi- 
ciently trimmed. At the lower right of the page is a 
frock that could easily be made from a last year’s 
dress or from some of the charming novelty silks 
sold in every store. A waist of brocaded chiffon or 
lace ornamented with a single effective pin in front, 
where the waist opens, completes a pretty theatre 
frock. 

Dancing will be as much in vogue this winter 
as ever and a variety of dainty frocks are 
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Simplicity is the hall-mark of this. suit 
that with its flare of coat and fulness of 
skirt will hold its own among the season’s 
more elaborate models. 
matter of individual choice—duvetyn or 


Materials are a 


Fur from last 
year’s garment can be utilized also. 





For golf or tennis nothing 
more suitable could be found 
than this simple blouse that de- 
fies every change of fashion. 
Of linen or wash silk, it would 
give best of service to the wom- 


an who contemplates much 
exercise. 
needed. The model in the 


lower left of page sixty-one can 
be made of brocaded faiile or 
plain taffeta, with the scallops 
bound with a bias band of the 
same material and ornamented 
with tiny roses when expense 
is not to be counted very 
closely. It would, however, be 
almost as effective plain, and 
the net drop skirt of cream 
colour edged with rows of 
tiny plaited ruffles is contrast 
enough. The waist is lightly 
shirred at the three seams in 
front, and the sleeves and 
guimpe should be of net corre- 
sponding to that used for the 
drop skirt. 

Serviceable to wear under 
separate coats is the model 
second to the left of the page. 
Plaid serge is here suggested, 
but any other material would 
do as well. Collar and cuffs 
could here be made of plain 
cloth. The suit on the same 
page is another example of a model that makes 
every concession to the latest style while still 
maintaining the freedom of extreme simplicity. 
Again there is the generous flare to the coat, but 
without exaggeration, and the skirt is full enough 
to satisfy the most exacting. This design also offers 
an opportunity to employ fur from a last year’s 
suit, the fur necessarily being used that will combine 
well with the material. We would not suggest 
ermine or sable, for instance, but seal, kolinsky, 
skunk or moleskin would be appropriate. 

For home dressmaking patterns are sometimes 
helpful, but even the most inexperienced dressmaker 
can make a gown without one, and a figure form is 
really more practical, for in draping the material a 
hundred charming variations suggest themselves. 
These dress forms can be made to individual meas- 
ure, and some of them are convenient rubber sacks 
to be placed inside of a fitted dress lining and in- 
flated. Models of this type will serve for several 
members of the family. Women who use a dress 
form comment on the saving of material that it 
makes possible; it is especially useful for the mak- 
ing over of last year’s frocks, for you can match 
and drape material over a form that would not cut 
to any given pattern. 


Things 





Serviceability 











Comfortable to wear ae 
on the coldest winter / 
days is this smart top- / 
coat of double-faced / 
Oxford. The inside is f 


yj 
' 
plaid. Convertible col- Vf) | 


lar. $19.75. 1 


Satin supréme in tj } 
maize, pale blue, pink | 
or white makes this 
festive dance frock. The 
skirt is draped to reveal 
a fluffy net pettitcoat. : } 
$25.00. } 


OR many of you 
shopping may be | 
unusually dif- 
ficult this fall. « 

There is a per- 
plexity about — 

styles, and a doubt as to 4 

what is really new and Ny y 

good in materials. Many 

of the shops in small \ 

towns may not— this Re 

season of all others—be W 

entirely able to supply all 

the details of your ward- 

robe. I am particularly glad, therefore, to be able 

to show you on these pages of HARPER’s BAZAR some 

of the very best things which the very best shops in 

New York are offering. Also, I want you to remember 

that I will not only buy for you everything that is 

shown in Harper’s Bazar, but any other article 

that is to be had in New York. . 

I knew you will like the suit of homespun which 
is sketched on thi: page. It is for shopping or walk- 
ing on brisk winter mornings, or may be worn for 
informal visits in the afternoon. The colour of this 
costume is that soft woodsy shade of brown that has 
just a hint of green in it. The most interesting fea- 
ture of the coat is the facing of the collar and the 
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have been carefully considered 
in making this afternoon blouse 
of washable Georgette crépe. 
Colours white and flesh, $5.00. 





You 


Names and addresses of the shops 
offering these things will be sent on 
request, if you enclose with your in- 
quiry a stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope, or Harper’s Bazar will buy for 
you, without charge for its services, 
anything shown in this department. 
For instructions turn to page 8. Ad- 
dress Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar, 
119 West goth Street, New York. 
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and beauty 
Scarf and muff of krimmer 


specially pricedat $65.00. Velvet 
turban in all colours with wings 


of a contrasting shade, $8.50. $5.75. 








\ Beaver scari and muti 
$25.00. Velvet makes 
the brim and grosgrain 
ribbon the crown of this 
small, comfortable hat. 
It comes in any colour 
at $8.50. 


inside fronts with a gay plaid velours. For those 
who do not care for plaids, this same model comes 
with facings of plain velours in bright contrasting 
shades. I saw two stunning suits copied from this 
Lanvin model. One was faced with green, the other 
with a dull mellow red that blended charmingly with 
the colour of the homespun. The skirt has the wide 
belt that Lanvin uses with such good effect. If you 
like this model but want a suit to wear at teas and 
receptions, I can order it for you made. of duvetyn. 
It is lovely in either navy blue, black or field mouse. 
But whether it is desired in duvetyn or homespun, 
the price is the same, $39.75. 

Recently I shopped with a pretty niece of one of 
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Will 


It is one of the newest crépe 
de Chine blouses, and in navy 
blue or a flesh colour costs 





Want 




















Whether you travel or 
stay at home, you will 
find this well-tailored 
coat of weather-proof 
tweed a perfect joy in 
the winter wardrobe. 


$15.00. 


An ideal suit for 
shopping or walking is 
sketched at the left. It 
may be of homespun 
or duvetyn with the 
coat facing of velours. 
$39.75. 





the members of _ the 
U. S. Diplomatic Corps 
in the Far East. She 
was replenishing _ her 
wardrobe for a winter at 
the legation and from at 
least a round dozen vel- 
vet suits we chose the 
one pictured on page 
sixty-three. It is of silk 
velours with trimmings 
of silk braid. The skunk 
collar completely hides 
the chin and ears. With- 
out following any of the absurd vagaries of fashion, 
the skirt of this suit has many new features. Its 
pretty box plaited sides are confined by a curved 
belt fastening at the waist at the back and coming 
low on the hips in a graceful line on either side. The 
price, $98.00, is a moderate one for such an exquisite 
model. Suzanne Talbot originated the small black 
satin and velvet turban which is worn with this 
suit. A high plaiting of ribbon stands up straight 
around the crown. The hat is $25.00. 

A coat in high favour with smartly dressed 
women is shown on page sixty-two. It is made ol 
double-faced Oxford, the inside being plaid. Cut 
with set-in sleeves and a high collar so ingeniously 





































A becoming blouse 
of white challie 
striped with navy 
blue or black. 
Pointed collar of 
white crépe de 
Chine. $2.95. 











A reversion to a charming type of frock is 
shown above. Of navy blue, brown or bottle 
For luncheon or afternoon bridge, this frock 
of taupe satin in combination with satin 
Striped taffeta is charming. Orange-coloured 
bead embroidery on vest and cuffs. $47.50. 


green satin with undersieeves and vest of 


white net. $15.00. 


For the afternoon suit few models are 


In the frock at the upper right, the skirt of as distinctive as this one of chiflon broad- 


crépe chiffon and satin falls in box plaits. The 
bodice is satin and chiffon and the trimming 
beaver. In all colours, $45.00. 


cloth with cuffs and muffler collar of 
beaver. In the new shades it costs $45.00. 





frocks. A dressy gown that I 
\ very much like is well adapted 
to a luncheon, afternoon tea or 

the matinée. It is made of 
\ satin in combination with 
satin striped taffeta in a pretty 
shade of taupe. In the bodice 
a pleasing colour effect is 
achieved by embroidering the 
transparent vest of taupe chif- 
fon with small beads of a deep 
orange shade. The price of 


devised that it may be buttoned to the throat 
or opened to form revers with an inner collar of 
black velvet, the coat offers both comfort and 
serviceability. The front, the cuffs and the 
roomy patch-pockets are faced with the plaid 
side of the cloth. This is the wearable, becom- 
ing type of coat that you do not want to give 
away next season even though you have 
bought a new coat to take its place. The price 
is $19.75. 

For traveling and stormy weather, the ques- 
tion of what to wear is satisfactorily settled by 










































the coat shown on page sixty-two. It is made of T Com = this gown is $47.50, and it 
a special weather-proof tweed that is a wonder- ee ee ‘oi oe comes in two other colours, 
ful achievement in combining warmth and TS navy blue and the new tone 
lightness. I am told that after a day in a \ of blackberry. 


The girl who likes the new 
old-fashioned effects will find 
the gown on page sixty-three, 
second from the upper right, 
quite irresistible. I am sure 
that the idea for the vest 
of white net and the bishop 
undersleeves was culled from 


: drenching rain it needs only to be dried thor- 
i oughly to look as good as new, or if worn on a 
i dusty motor drive a little brushing will make it 
quite fresh again. You may buy it for $15.00. 

Furs, like their feminine wearers, never lose 

their infinite variety. This season they are 

lovelier and more tempting than ever. Since it 

1S Important that the well-dressed woman 
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When crisp winter days 
are here, what could be 
smarter than this suit of 








should possess several sets of furs, it is well black oftk valeurs with its tess one of the quaint old-time 
to consider where they may be purchased most akenk collar? $96.00. Hat * gowns that mother’s mother 
reasonably. One well-known furricr is answer- toctnatbyS sal iy. used to wear. The price of this 
ing the demand for beaver with a smart scarf bot, EES. a frock is modest, onl $15.00. 

and muff which he is selling for $25.00. This ay Sa And now I am going out 
Set is shown on page sixty-two. P *Se again to look for more “Things 


An exact replica of a 
recent importation is the 


You Will Want.” Write me 


A fur high in favour this winter is krimmer, Be Be Retr 
and | will tell you about them. 


and the set on page sixty-two is remarkably 






good looking. The high collar crushes becom- “petal petticoat.” Of fine 
; ingly about the throat and fastens with a lawn trimmed with Val- 
li large fur-covered button. At $65.00, this set is enciennes face, $2.90. : 
£ a splendid investment. Crépe de Chine under- LA7ce—, 


bodice, 95 cents. 






For luncheons, teas, bridge and semiformal 
Occasions, there is a perfect galaxy of new 
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The Mistress 


of 


By NATHALIE SCHENCK IL 


DON’T believe a woman has ever gone to in- 

spect the newly constructed house of a friend 

without enquiring about the closet room, nor 

do I think that ever in the most carefully 

planned dwelling can there be a superfluity. 

From childhood, when our greatest delight on 
rainy days was to assist mother in the cleaning 
and sorting of the old-fashioned wardrobes, ample 
and convenient receptacles for the orderly preser- 
vation of our linens, clothes, laces, and stores 
have been among our greatest pleasures. 

In the good old days before the war, brides 
fashioned with their own fingers from bolts of 
homespun linen dozens of sheets, towels, pillow- 
cases and table linens for their new home. Store 
closets for this linen were considered an absolute 
necessity, and the keys to these, together with 
the cedar chest key Ss, suspended from a black 
ribbon, never strayed far from the owner’s side. 
Modern houses are now thoroughly equipped 
with these convenient places, only in a far more 
luxurious and complete manner than were those 
of our forefathers. 


Linens, laces and furs 


On the top floor of most houses, there is what 
to my mind represents the most luxurious and 
convenient of rooms. It may be small or large 
according to desire, but it must be dark and 
completely lined with shelves, while across the 
entire room run poles on which the furs, wraps 
or other articles may be hung. It is lined 
throughout with that most fragrant of all woods, 
red cedar, and every single bit of the room is 
fashioned of the same material, shelves, doors, 
floor, poles and ceiling. Articles that are hung 
for a day or two out in the air, well brushed and 
then placed in this room can be kept immune 
from moths during the entire season, and think 
of the convenience of just hanging them up! 
Large bags of strong muslin made to cover com- 
pletely the dress or coat, as it rests on the hanger, 
are tied tightly around the hook at the top to 
prevent any dust from sifting in. A tag pinned 
on the bag describes the article it contains, and 
one need never open it until the spring or 
autumn season. A handful or two of red cedar 
shavings dropped in the bag makes a safe thing 
safer. 

Fur coats, of course, go on the hangers, but for 
neck-pieces, mufis and trimmings doors are fas- 
tened to some of the shelves, forming convenient 
little cupboards in which to keep them with all 
danger of loss eliminated. One room I saw had 
quantities of drawers underneath the lower shelf, 
each one marked by a small white enameled tag 
and securely locked. In these went madame’s 
most precious possessions, veils and fans of cob- 
webby lace wrapped in blue paper to prevent the 
yellow tint of age, grandmother’s wedding slip- 
pers, square toed and creamy and so tiny that we 
wondered if Chinese blood could in some way 
have been her portion, lace so delicate you hated 
to touch it for fear it would vanish in the air, 
lace handkerchiefs with a linen centre the size of 
a silver dollar, small much-fingered velvet boxes 
containing “sets” of ancient coral earrings, 
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bracelets and brooch all wafting to our nostrils 
the. faint sweet cedar scent so reminiscent and so 
elusive. Such cedar closets are of course a con- 
siderable expense, but a local carpenter with 
careful supervision can accomplish a very fair 
copy of the best type in some dark unused cor- 
ner of the attic. Blankets, after their spring and 
autumn cleaning, can also be stored in the cedar 
closet—the uses of this useful room are manifold. 

On the next floor down, we find a closet of per- 
haps even greater charm to the real woman, the 
linen cupboard, and here indeed one can display 
much individuality. I always dreamed of a fairly 
large room lighted by a real window, not alone 
the inevitable swinging bulb, with cupboard 
after cupboard reaching to the ceiling. In one 
such room that I know, these cupboards are closed 
by glass upon which is engraved ‘‘ Embroidered 
Sheets,” ‘‘ Bath Towels,” ‘‘ Pillow-cases,”’ et cetera, 
so that one does not need to pull down the doors 
to ascertain the contents. Each dozen of towels, 
pillow-cases, sheets, napkins, table-cloths, and 
all the rest, are securely bound with broad col- 
oured ribbons, crossing four times and snapping 
under a rosette on the top, while between every 
two or three articles are little sachets of real 
lavender. This is hard to get here as the grow- 
ing of it is a difficult process, but in the South it 
can easily be procured, and I am fond enough of 
it to engage my supply in advance. My sachets 
are encased in little dotted muslin covers which 
button together and can be removed and washed 
frequently. 

The finest of table linens and doilies should be 
kept in thick blue paper to prevent the yellow 
tinge, and since they are not used so frequently 
as the other varieties this will be found to be 
advantageous in preserving their whiteness. Ad- 
joining the linen closet is usually the sewing- 
room where the pressing and freshening of gowns 
and the mending of linen can be attended to 
it is a great convenience to have the dress closet 
open into this room so that the personal maid 
may have the contents constantly under her 
supervision. 


Closets of comfort 

The sewing-room should contain a very large, 
very strong, firm table for pressing, a sewing- 
table, a chest of drawers for ribbons, materials, 
mending, et cetera, a low easy chair, one or two 
electric lights, which can be adjusted by long cords 
to any angle, and a connection for the electric 
iron. A sleeve-board to press the easily mussed 
thin sleeves of present day dresses and a small 
clothes horse on which to dry the collars and 
laces finish the equipment of this room. 

The dress closet should be large enough to con- 
tain the entire wardrobe without crushing, and it 
will be found advisable to have it lined with 
enameled plaster, or some other washable wall 
covering, so that Saturday’s cleaning can easily 
be accomplished. The cross-poles for hangers 
must be high enough for the dresses to clear the 
ground by a good eight or twelve inches. Many 
women have squares of muslin with a hole in the 
centre which they drape over the dresses when 
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they are hanging, but if the closet is frequently 
cleaned and the door kept closed this is hardly 
necessary. With the clothes taking up the cen- 
tre space of the closet, the sides may be completely 
lined with glass cupboards, wherein hats, blouses 
and slippers are kept,—the hats on little hat- 
stands, the blouses on shelves, and the slippers 
and shoes caught by their heels on a bit of mould- 
ing tacked to a tiptilted shelf. 

And now to the kitchen—next to that is the 
store closet where all the staple articles are kept. 
An excellent plan is to visit this place once a 
week and give out the quantities required for a 
week, then only on special occasions is an extra 
trip involved. All staple articles, I have found, 
are infinitely cheaper if purchased in large quan- 
tities, but it is no economy unless the giving out 
each week is done in a systematic and intelligent 
manner. A pair of large scales is the most im- 
portant article in this room, and an hour spent 
once a week planning for and provisioning the 
kitchen counts for more than half a day’s puz- 
zling over some casually ordered and carelessly 
rendered bill. Flour and sugar, purchased in 
barrels, must always be raised from the floor on 
planks to prevent the dampness reaching the 
contents. A very heavy wooden cover, lined 
with metal and close fitting, will keep out any 
stray mice. 


Laying up treasures 


Bacon and hams should be suspended by a long 
string from the middle of the ceiling, and coffee, 
too, if bought in the bean, keeps fresher when 
suspended in the air. Macaroni, cereals, et 
cetera, which are sold in pasteboard boxes must 
be immediately emptied into enameled recep- 
tacles—I have had a long box made, partitioned 
and labeled, wherein I keep the cereals that I 
purchase in bulk. To avoid the nuisance of 
weighing, the convenient white graduated quart 
measures may be used, and this is much the 
simplest method of ascertaining the correct 
capacity in weight or measure. Next to the pan- 
try, but far enough from the kitchen to escape 
the heat, is the preserve closet, and on the 
shelves of this cool, dark, dry storeroom are the 
finest products of the garden prepared for winter 
use. There is nothing that so appeals to young 
and old as the pure fruits, jellies and mince- 
meats such as once adorned our grandmother's 
shelves, and I wish more women would take ad- 
vantage of the innumerable fruits of summer 
to lay up for themselves treasures in the pantries. 

Many women have their preserve closets built 
in the cellars, but I do not approve of this, for the 
jellies, unless sealed by machinery, are apt to 
leak because of the dampness, which is to my 
mind a more dangerous foe than heat. Care 
should be taken, however, to avoid undue prox- 
imity to the kitchen range. 

In the cellar there is one more closet to be dis- 
cussed, but as all wines belong to men, and I 
never knew a man yet who would acknowledge 
that a woman had the faintest notion of theif 
care, I am not going to get myself in wrong by 
attempting to describe my ideal wine closet. 
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W. @ J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators, 
Furniture Makers. 


Fioor Coverings v Fabrics. 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh St. 
New York. 
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TECLA 
PEARL 
NECKLACES 


are unsurpassed in 
their exquisite beauty. 

















So perfect is their 
iridescence, so pure 
and true their lustre, 
that even when placed 
side by side with real 
gems no one but an 
expert can distinguish 
between them. 


Tecla collars are 
finished with the 
daintiest platinum 
clasps set with 
genuine diamonds. 






























398 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
10 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


Sole Agencies : 
Maxwell & Berlet, Inc., Walnut 
Street at 16th, Philadelphia; Radke 
& Co., 219 Post Street, San Francisco 
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Coiffures 





Under large hats the hair is worn 
low in a soft loose knot that just 
escapes the top of the high collar. For 
old and young alike, this style will be 
popular. 


coiffures in favour belong to no 

particular time or period, and there 
is a style for every face. Only the 
extremely youthful may dare the trying 
fashion of drawing the hair straight back 
from the forehead, puffing it at the side 
and rolling it in a loose low knot behind, 
a style that would not be becoming to 
many faces. But since mode, not suita- 
bility, is so often the first consideration, 
we shall probably see it indiscriminately 
worn, as last winter short and tall, fat 
and thin adopted the youthful and very 
severe coiffure inaugurated by Mrs. 


| IKE the costumes of to-day, the 


| Vernon Castle! 








An extremely youthful face alone 
should dare a trying coiffure such as 
this, with hair drawn severely from the 


forehead and puffed at the sides. 


Straight hair is demanded by the style. 


The low knot at the back of the head 
with a moderately low dressing in front 
will be adopted when large hats are to be 
worn, but for small hats and for evening 
wear the hair must be dressed very high 
as appears in a couple of the accompany- 
ing sketches. This high coiffure requires 
unusual skill in the dressing, and its 
graceful dignity recalls the real origin of 
the coiffure in the days of Louis XIII., 
when the majestic air demanded by fash- 
ion required more skilful hair-dressing 
than the chambriéres were capable of. 
The man of the hour then was the sieur 
Champagne, who first thought of making 
hair-dressing a real profession. He 
quickly forced a recognition of his genius 
by petty tyrannies that had to be grace- 
fully submitted to by the belle anxious 
to achieve the air of a personne accomplie, 
and it is recérded that many a courtly 
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for the Coming 





Season 


dame was left with her coiifure half fp 
ished for refusing the kis lemanded by 
this impudent but indispensable person, 
The coiffures in style to-day are equal 
graceful ondulé or plain. With mt 
coiffures, the hair is often brought from 
one side and wrapped around the 
like a bandeau with a knot and tufts of 
curls protruding behind. This means i 
course, the return of the switch, pufls and 


For evening wear the hair is drawn 
high, puffed over the top of the head 
and rolled into a loose knot as shown 
in this sketch. Curls are also a feature. 


bangs that were frowned upon only a few 
short months ago. 

Since nothing is impossible in the realm 
of fashion and we are already wearing 
the panniers we fought against last season, 
we may yet see the fantastic head-dress 
that called for yards of ribbon and 
miniature ships. One wonders if then we 
would submit to battleships and sub- 
marines, or demand the graceful frigate 
worn by a certain belle of the eighteenth 
century. 
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Even the coquette assumes 49 ait 
of dignity when her hair is drawn very 
high in a knot on the top of her head 
like this and left wholly unadorned. 
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What Is Worth Buying Is 
| Worth Buying Well 


Ans, of A hairpiece is bought not just for a day, but to remain 
fis and a part of your coiffure for many months---or even for years. 
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To purchase a cheap hairpiece is to slight your own person- 
ality as expressed in your coiffure, and deprives you of that 
ection in style and absolute match to your own hair 
which make you so supremely comfortable and at ease 
when wearing hairpieces bought at Simonson’s. 


\« 





Simonson’s hairpieces are made of hair exactly 
like your own in quality as well as color, and the 
skilled handiwork is unequalled, even in Paris. 

Ask about the TRIPLET SWITCH, which you 
can take completely apart, wearing one strand or 
two strands or all three strands, according to where 4 
you are going and how stylishly you care to dress —"% 
or the ARLON, the transformation which completely 
covers your own hair with beautiful, wavy natural hair 
affixed to a light, airy, skeleton foundation, which allows 
your own hair to rest and grow strong, as it is not warmly 
or closely confined. 
| Superior accommodations for hairdressing, marcel waving, “TA 
) manicuring, and the genuine, permanent “EVERLASTING WAVE.” . Slee 

Illustrated booklet “HAIR EFFECTS” free on request. De Luxe : sie 
catalog “CHARMING COIFFURES” sent on receipt of visiting card and 12 two-centsfamps. 


: fo. imonoon—Heir Goods—Hair Dressing—506 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Z72CHS 


are a source of 
constant satis - 
faction. They 
last lon and are 
beautiful to look 
at as long as 
they last. 


Approval Shipments 






< Bonbons— 


=; Chocolates 


a n Maillard confections hold 
the premier place in the 
estimation of connoisseurs 

Your purchases will be the world over. 

= mal doe Dainty Bonbonnieres of 

any address, on request. exclusive design are 
especially imported from 
Paris for Maillard 


Bonbons and Chocolates. 
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Afternoon Tea in the Luncheon Restaurant, three to six | : (5 F R RR [ a F R M 0 7 5 E 


FIFTH AVENUE at 35th STREET | Household 6 DecorativeXinens Childrens Apparel” 
NEW YORK |, 19 West 45th. Street New York 
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HUDSON SEAL COAT 
From 


“The Theatre of Fur Fashion” 








1 

| 

| 
| Style 336—Hudson Seal (Seal Dyed 
Muskrat) Coat, trimmed with a 

| 


deep border, cuffs and collar of 
Beaver. Cut on full, flowing lines. 


Sent on receipt of price. For- $145 


fy warding charges prepaid, 


Coming Fashions Are Current 
Fashions in Lamson & 


Hubbard Furs 


LL women are one in their admiration~ of 
Furs. Wealth, culture, “savoir faire,’’ mas- 
tery of the social graces — all these are 

mutely bespoken by the possession of really 
smart Furs. 


Do you want to know what Fur Fashions are decreed 
this season in the rendez-vous of Society, and among the 
mentors of the mode here and over-seas? Then, send 
for our lavishly illustrated book, “The Theatre of Fur 
Fashion” before you turn this page. 


This Book shows you how inexpensive the best Furs 
are. Lamson & Hubbard, with their world-wide con- 
nections and their generations of specializing, get the pick 
of pelts and the most far-advanced styles and sell at a 
single profit—the maker’s. 


Simply tear off and mail in the convenient Coupon to 


Lanvon & Hubbard 


702Bedford Street 
BOSTON, Mass. 
























LAMSON 
& HUBBARD 
702 Bedford Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen:— You may send me a 
copy of your “Theatre of Fur Fashion.” 
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The One Day Strike 
(Continued from page 28) 


A note was sent recently to the presidents 

| of various women’s organizations asking them 

to cooperate in working out a plan for keeping 

women at home for one day. So abnormal 
would be the staying at home of women 


saleswomen, who could throw the city’ t 
. ; . . Vi it we 
out of gear in forty-eight hours 7 
When it comes to productive occyunau 
¢ 2 IVE Occup, 
the withdrawal of women would ree 
crippling of industry that is almost “3 


“in their place” mind you!—even for one day able. Women spinners of cotton, _ 

| that the act could not escape the name of wool make up sixty-two and a third per ~ 
“a strike.” The woman’s “One Day Strike’ of the whole number. Women wenn 
was suggested. The suggestion aroused the _ textiles are forty-eight and four fifths pete : 
greatest opposition. The women who pro- War would scarcely be more destructive = 
fessionally oppose woman suffrage fell head business than the decision of these women : 
0 


follow the advice of suffrage 
stay in their place—the home 

Just let the feminine thirty-two 
of the shoe trade go to their home 


foremost into the pit they had dug for them- 
selves. They were used to saying ‘‘ Woman's 
place is in the home,” but now it seemed that 
she must not stay there. One of them de- 


or ponents and 


Per cent 
“>, OF the 


clared that “‘to disturb the orderly routine of forty-seven per cent. in the cigar and tobap 
business by withdrawing women workers business, or the forty-four and three faa 
even for a day would be indefensible.” per cent. in the electrical shops Turn off the 
Another that it was “really unlawful and a_ supply of semi-skilled women operatives in 


crime against business. The newspapers 
One editorial called it a ‘lawless 
scheme.” The ringleaders were threatened 
with jail. The impending situation was 
declared to be appalling. 

As soon as the newspaper announcement 
appeared that this strike was proposed, 
business men began telephoning the news- industries are known to be employing women 
papers to silence the story. They said that to Approximately, women are one-seventh of 
talk about the matter was dangerous. The the agricultural group; one-sixth of the 
thing itself was too dangerous to contemplate. manufacturing and mechanical industries: 
The president of the Board of Education was one-twenty-fifth of transportation: — one. 
not only frightened, he was angry. He seventh of trade. They are less than one-half 
threatened the 21,823 teachers of Greater but more than one-third of the professional 
New York with “something drastic,” if they workers. They are two out of every thre 
should presume to take part in such a strike. persons in the clerical occupations of book. 
“This is not the age of chivalry,” he said, keeping, accounting, shipping and office 
‘“women can’t stay at home.” clerking. 

Figures piled on figures to show that Women work even as furnacemen and 
almost every industry and every profession smeltermen. They are polishers of metal 
would be paralyzed if the slogan of our They are in all manufactories of building 
opponents were to be put into active practice. materials in large numbers, even to the making 
It is hard to say where the greatest tie-up of stone and clay. They make glass and iroy 
would have come, for the telephone system, and steel and tin-plate. They make lace and 

| operated almost entirely by women, enters gloves, paper and soap. They make rope and 
| into every occupation from the Stock Ex- carpet and buttons and boxes. They even 
change to the theatre box-office. We are cobble shoes. : 
| dependent upon it for everything from food Is it any wonder that a great outcry was 
| to doctors. Life and death largely hang upon raised at the mere suggestion that even for 
| the 88,o00 women telephone operators of the one day women should desert their posts of 
United States. Scarcely a school could run a_ responsibility in the world and stay at home? 
lay in any town or city without women Men and women who had said over and 


the printing and publishing business wh 
more women than men are engaged a 
imagine the paralysis in the output!” 
Out of five hundred and twenty-two speci 
fied occupations in the United States Cue 
returns, scarcely forty in 1910 showed no ag 
men workers. Now in 1915, many of those forty 


protested. 


teachers. They are"nearly eighty per cent. of over, perhaps unthinkingly, ‘‘ Woman’s place 
the entire teaching force of the country. Not is in the home” joined in the outcry, and it 
a law-office, broker’s firm, or business house became plain to many that the phrase they 
in the country could keep up an effective had been using is to-day but a sorry platitude, 
schedule for one day without the stenogra- a misleading play upon sentiment, a subter- 
phers of the country, who number a quarter fuge and a snare. Under present conditions, 
of a million women. There are nearly 50,000 with the life of the sick, the care of littl 
of them in New York State alone. Most children, the feeding of the world, the training 
retail shops might as well close their doors if of minds, the making and distributing of 
| their quarter of a million saleswomen should goods, with the whole economic machinery 
decide to stay in their own homes. New more or less in her hands, shall woman still be 
York City alone has a little army of 15,000 _ told that ‘‘Woman’s place is in the home”? 


The Congressional Union 


(Continued from page 28) 


We have established a headquarters in im 
portant cities of the enfranchised States. An 
experienced and intelligent organizer here 
gathers round her the most respected and 
influential women of the community. In 

this way the Union is laying the foundation 
| of a tremendous political body of women, 
who will stand together for the betterment of 
politics in this country. This body politic 
of women, the first organized in the world, 
will be a representative, and I believe a right- 
| eous organization. These fortunate women, 
already roused to their responsibility toward 
the disenfranchised women, are putting forth 
noble efforts to help us. Their influence is 
| felt throughout the entire West. When they 
ask their representatives in the 64th Congress 
to vote for our Federal Amendment, they 
speak with authority, for a powerful weapon, 
the ballot, is in their hand, and they do not 
have to plead. In backing our munitionless 
army, they are powerful allies. 

This new body politic has greatly honoured 


The Suffrage 


(Continued from page 20) 


me by electing me National Chairman of the 
big Woman Voters’ Convention to be held on 
September fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
in San Francisco. Five hundred delegates, 
representing four million voters, are enrolled, 
and they, in turn, will appoint delegates toa 
second convention to be held in Washington 
about the time that Congress convenes 
Such a gathering of voters at its very gates 
must impress that legislative body. The 
States where these women live send one- 
fourth of the Senate and one-sixth of the 
House of Representatives to Washington and 
cast ninety-one electoral votes. 

To me, therefore, the work of the Con- 
gressional Union is of the utmost importance. 
The entertainment I gave in July at Marble 
House was to raise funds for these several 
State organizations. Organizing women 
not so expensive as organizing men, but It 
requires endless work, a great conviction, 4 
total forgetfulness of oneself and means 0 
the way of money to meet expenses. 


Mind 


have not changed the sex fundamentally. gent woman who seeks enlightenment and sa 
Jeanne d’Arc was a pioneer. She affected the struction on questions of public and national 
whole national life of France, but she did not _ interest. 
create a new sex. The Equal Franchise Society, of which 1am 
We must not forget that every advance a director, is purely educational. We at 
made by women has been met with the cry, working at present with the Empire State 
“You will change, you will become un- Committee in their pre-election campaign, but 
| womanly.” To this is now added the cry our greatest efforts are being put forth in our 
that going to the polls will take woman from Headquarters in New York City. We serve 
her place in the home. Here again the objec- a buffet lunch for men every day and during 
tion is illogical. The home woman can vote the noon hours there are interesting talks e 
on her way to market, to the matinee, to her various phases of ‘‘The Cause.” T hen we 
club meetings. The woman who works can have numerous traveling libraries, which ¥ 


follow the example of the man who works. send out on request, and, of course, We have 

The dropping of a slip of paper into a box our own lectures and classes. 

need consume very little time! Thus you see, we are doing our mite toward 
\fter all is said and done, we get back tothe lessening the evil of the ‘‘ignorant vote, that 


fearsome bugaboo put forward by so many 
of our anti brothers and sisters aa 

After all, is ignorance purely a feminine 
attribute? 


matter of education. It is highly significant 
that many suffrage organizations throughout 
| the country have become educational influ- 
; ences. Quite frequently it is the more intelli- 
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Patterns and materials are exclusive. 
KAYNEE garments possess an air of excellence that 
mothers delight in. 














Have you seen— 
o you know—the best 
garments that are made 
for large boys and small? 





GARMENTS 


are in all the better stores because of their admitted up- 
to-the-minute styles, superior quality and fast colors. 


ion in workmanship. 


KAYNEE garments 
are sold at 50c. and up, 
according to style and 
fabric. Every one is 
guaranteed for work- 
manship, wearing qual- 
ities and unfadeable 
materials. 


If your dealer hasn't themhe’ll 
be glad to get them for you. If 
you can’t get them easily, 
write us and we'll advise you 
of some nearby dealer who 
carries a complete assortment. 


(KE Blouse Makers) 


KAYNEE BUILDING CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Detroit 
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Every detail in KAYNEE garments is closely scrutinized 


That is why all 


There are blouses for 6 to 16-year-old boys, shirts like 
father’s for older boys, and suits, wash-togs and paja- 
mettes for the little fellows. 











Think What Women 


Might Do 


In Place of Needless Cooking 





The cost is only 3c per 
serving. 

Boil the can before open- 
ing, and Van Camp’s will 
seem fresh from the oven. 





Each serving saves cook- 
ing a meal. 

Van Camp’s ought to 
save you 100 hours yearly. 
Think what is possible, in- 
doors and outdoors, if you 
utilize those hours. 


Our plea today is, Save 
your hours. 

Van Camp’s Pork and 
Beans makes as dainty a 
meal as you know. It makes 
a complete meal. It is 
heartier than meat. 





Everybody likes it. No- 
body tires of it like old-style 
baked beans. You can serve 
it ten times monthly at the 
least. 





VAN CAMP'S 


PorkK«BEANS 


BAKED WITH 
TOMATO SAUCE 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


You ought to know Van Camp's. 


Don’t regard them like old-style baked beans. This dish is a 


delicacy. 


It is baked in steam ovens—baked for hours—baked to mealy 
mellowness, without breaking or crisping the beans. 
The sauce is a masterpiece of a famous chef. It is baked with 


the beans to give zest to every atom. 


Baked Beans were neglected when baked in the old ways. They 
were too hard to digest. Now the Van Camp way has made this 


staple an every-day delight. 


When you once find out how folks like Van Camp’s, you'll buy 


it by the dozen cans. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. 


If you do not find them the best 


you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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It’s a Thin Wall 


That Bars You from These Dainties 
— These Bubbles of Wheat and Rice 



































Remember that. The desires we awake here are easily 
gratified. Your grocer has at least a shelf-full of Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

A mere call brings them to you. 


Then you will have for breakfast toasted bubbles of grain 
puffed to eight times normal size. 


You will have for supper crisp and flimsy whole-grain morsels 
to float in bowls of milk. 


You will have for all times grain-made bonbons, with a taste 
like toasted nuts. 


All Food Cells Blasted 


In these foods, and these only, all food cells are blasted. 
In each grain we create, by Prof. Anderson’s process, a hundred 
million steam explosions. 


That means easy, complete digestion. 
It means the best-cooked cereals known. 


It means that every food atom in the whole grain — in the 
coat and the center—has been fitted to feed. 









Puffed Wheat, 12c fayt 
Puffed Rice, 15c QJifas- 


Except in Extreme West 1s¢ 





Every month the housewives of 
Pufied Grains in a larger way. 
them. 


America are adopting 
Some because doctors advise 
Some because they know these as scientific foods. 

But mostly because children delight in them. 
If they are not in the pantry order them now. 


millions who enjoy them, morning, noon and night. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Join the 
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Come Out of 


(Continued from page 37) 


“WELL.” he said, ‘‘you look cozy. 


Hope 
as we 


you've had as good a day 


have.”’ 

Tucker opened his mouth to say ‘“‘ We have 
not,” but Crane was already in ful! description 
of the run, undaunted by the fact that neither 
of his listeners, if they were indeed listeners, 
could be induced to manifest enough interest 
in his story to meet his eye. 

‘I’m glad some one has enjoyed the day,” 
said Tucker, as Crane paused to light a 
cigarette. He laid an unmistakable emphasis 
on the words “some one.” 

Crane patted him on the shoulder. 

‘*Thanks, Tuck,” he said, “I believe that’s 


true. I believe you are glad. Yes, we had a 
good day—three foxes, and your daughter, 
Mrs. Falkener, went like a bird. She’s a 


wonderful horsewoman—not only looks well 
herself, but makes the horse look well, too ”’ 

At this Mrs. Falkener’s manner grew 
distinctly more cheerful, and she asked: 

“And, by the way, where is Cora?” 

Tucker, annoyed at the desertion on the 
part of his ally, pressed his hand over his eyes 
and sighed audibly, but no one noticed him. 

“T took a wrong turn in search of a short 
cut and lost the rest of them,” said Crane. 
“But she'll be back directly. She’s perfectly 
safe. She was with Eliot, our neighbour, and 
a fellow named Lefferts, whom she seemed 
to know.” 

“‘Lefferts!”” cried Mrs. Falkener. ‘That 
man here! O Burton, how could you leave 
my daughter in such company? O Solon, 
you remember I told you about that man!” 

Tucker nodded shortly. He wasn’t going 
to take any interest in any one’s grievances 
until his own had been disposed of. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with Lefferts?” said 
Crane. ‘‘He’s staying with Eliot, and they 
asked us all over to lunch to-morrow. Shan’t 
we go?” 

‘No, nowhere that that young man is,” 
cried Mrs. Falkener, who seemed to be a good 
deal excited by the news. ‘“‘He’s an idler, a 
waster. Why, Burton,” she ended in a 
magnificent climax, “he’s a poet!” 

**So Cora told me.” 

“He affects to be devoted to Cora,” her 
mother went on bitterly, ‘“‘and follows her 
about everywhere, without the slightest 
encouragement on her part, I can assure you, 
but I have known him to take a most insolent 
tone about her. The very first time I ever 
saw him, he was sitting beside me at a party, 
and I said, as Cora came across the room with 
that magnificent walk of hers, ‘She moves like 
a full-rigged ship, doesn’t she?’ He answered: 


| ‘Or rather, more like a submarine; you never 


know where she'll pop up next. Yes, there’s 
a sort of practical mystery about Cora very 
suitable to modern warfare.’ He called her 


| Cora behind her back, but not to her face, be 








7o 


sure. And very soon a poem of his appeared 
in one of the magazines—‘To My Love, 


Comparing Her to a Submarine.’ I thought 
it most insulting.” 


“ AND WHAT 
Crane. 

“She hardly read the thing through. Cora 
is far too sensible to pay much attention to 
poetry.” 

“But poets are different, I suppose,” 
answered Crane. Personally, he was pleased 
with the submarine simile. 

“*No, nor poets, either,” said Mrs. Falkener 
tartly, and rising she hurried away to see if by 
some fortunate chance her errant daughter 
had not returned without letting her know. 

Left alone, Crane decided to give his friend 
his long-desired chance. 

““Well, Tuck,” he said, “‘you look in fine 
form. What have you been doing since I 
went away?” 

‘“*T have not had a very agreeable day,”’ said 
Tucker, in a voice so low and deep that it was 
almost a growl. 

‘“No? Not a return of your old dyspepsia, 
I hope,” said Crane. 

Tucker shook his head impatiently. 

““At breakfast,” he said, heard from 
Mrs. Falkener, who had heard from her 
daughter, that you had observed the loss of 
the miniature that used to lie on this table. 
Such things cannot be taken lightly, Burton. 
The owners might put almost any price on an 
article of that kind—wretched as it was, as a 
work of art—and you would be forced to pay. 
You see, it could not be replaced. I thought 
it my duty, therefore, to send for each of the 
servants and question them on the subject.” 

“You thought it your duty to send for 
Jane-Ellen, Tuck?” 

Again Tucker frowned. 

“IT said I sent for all of the servants. 
Smithfield displayed, to my mind, a most 
suspicious ignorance and indifference to the 
whole subject. The housemaid was so hysteri- 
cal and frightened that if I did not know a 
on an of such cases, I should suspect 

er— 

““And was the cook frightened?” said 
Crane, with a flicker of a smile. 

““No,”” Tucker explained, ‘“‘she did not 
appear to be frightened, but then, I may tell 
you that I do not suspect the cook of com- 
plicity in the theft.” 


did Cora think?” asked 


the Kitchen! 


“The deuce you don’t! 
found himself suddenly «a 
reason, that Tucker should have been inter. 
viewing and questioning his servants dur; 
his absence; stirring up trouble, he said 
himself, and perhaps hurting the feelings e 
perfectly good cook. Suppose she had deci 
to leave as a result of these activities 
Solon’s! He found he had not been listening 
to the account his friend was giving of “4 
conversation, until he heard him say: ~ 

“It seems Jane-Ellen had never been 
room before; she was very much intereste 
in everything. I saw her looking at tha 
splendid portrait of General Revelly, . 
asked—in fact, she made me give he 
little account of his life—’’ 

“A little lecture on the Civil War, ¢& 
said Crane. a 

His tone was not wholly 
Tucker did not find it so. He coloured. 

“Really, Burton,” he said, coldly Min 
cases of crime, or of theft, a man’s lawyer i 
usually supposed to know what it js best 
to do.” ; 

“Possibly, but I see no point in haying 
dragged the cook into it.” , 

“IT see even less point in treating her on 
different plane from any of the other 
servants.” 

“Tt almost seems, Tuck, as if you enjoyed 
your constant interviews with her.” ~ 

“That is just, I regret to say, Burton, what 
I was thinking about you.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Crane, “that this 
discussion is not leading anywhere, and might 
as well end.” 

“One moment,” exclaimed the other 
“my story is not finished. When it came to 
be the turn of that boy Brindlebury, in whom 
I may as well tell you I have no confidence 
whatever, his manner was so insolent, his 
refusal to answer my questions so suspicious— 
Well, to make a long story short, your boot. 
boy, Burton, attempted to knock me down, 
and I had, of course, to put him out of the 
room. The situation is perfectly simple. | 
must ask you either to dismiss him, or to 
order the motor to take me to the train.” 


tid Crane. 
noyed Without 


DEEN in this 


and she 
T Quite g 


friendly ang 


HERE was a short pause, during which 
Crane very deliberately lit a cigarette. 
Then he said in a level tone: 

“The boy is already dismissed. He is out 
of the house at this moment, probably. As 
to the other alternative—the ordering the 
motor—I will, of course, do that, too, if 
you insist.” 

But Tucker did not insist. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “you have 
done all I could desire—more, indeed, for 
you have evidently decided against the boy 
before you even heard my side of the case.’ 

“One cannot always decide these cases 
with regard for eternal justice,” said Crane 

Before Tucker could inquire just what was 
meant by this rather disagreeable pronounce- 
ment, Smithfield appeared in the doorway to 
say that Jane-Ellen would be glad if she might 
speak to Mr. Crane for a moment. 

This was what Crane had dreaded; she 
was going to leave. His anger against Tucker 
flared up again, but he said, with apparent 
calmness, that Jane-Ellen might come in. 
Tucker should see for himself the effect of his 
meddling. Tucker suggested in a sort of 
half-hearted way that he would go away, but 
his host told him, shortly, to remain. 

Jane-Ellen entered. There was no doubt 
but that she was displeased with the presence 
of a third party. She made a little bob ofa 
curtsy and started for the door. ae 

“T’ll come back when you're alone, sit. 

“No,” said Crane. ‘Anything you have 
to say can be said before Mr. Tucker.” 

“Oh, of course, sir.” But her tone lacked 
conviction. “I wanted to speak about 


Brindlebury. He is very sorry for what 

happened, sir. I wish you could see your 
” 

way— 


“T can’t,” said Crane. WX, 

Jane-Ellen glanced at Tucker under het 
eyelashes. 

“T know, sir,” she went on, “that there 
could be no excuse for the way he has acted, 
but if any excuse was possible, it did seem- 
She hesitated. 

“You wish to say,” interrupted Burton 
who now felt he did not care what he said to 
any one, “that Mr. Tucker was extremely 
provoking. I have no doubt, but that has 
nothing to do with it.” 

‘Really, Burton,” observed his guest, “a 
don’t think that that is the way to speak o 
me, particularly,” he added firmly, “to 4 
servant.” 

“Tt’s sometimes a good idea to speax the 
truth, even to servants, Solon,” returned 
Crane. ‘‘You are provoking, and no one 
knows it better than I have known it dung 
the past fifteen minutes. But your powers 
of being provoking have nothing to do wi 
the matter, except theoretically. The boy 
has got to go. I want him to be out of the 
house within an hour. That’s all there is @ 
the whole question, Jane-Ellen.” 

‘But, oh, sir, if he is sorry—" 

“T doubt very much if he is sorry. 

(Continued on page 72 
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<Sa, Camille” 


Reg. Trade Mark, U. S. Pat. Office. 


the eniile Back 
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The Front Lace Corset with 

















Stout VWWomen Find <SaComille” 
Corsets So Very Comfortable 


Because of the 


Ventilr 


Reg. Trade Mark, U. S. Pat. Office. 


Back and Front Shield 


The fashionable woman who is inclined toward stoutness 
knows that only in a front lace corset can her figure be prop- 
erly fitted and moulded to the desired lines — and only in 
La Camille may really stylish corseting be at- 
tained without a thought of discomfort. 


The Ventilo feature, exclusive with La Camille, 
relieves undue pressure upon the spine, provides 
a free circulation of air, prevents the lacer from 
scoring the flesh and allows a greater range of / 
adjustment. It is the one notable improvement in 
corset manufacture of the last decade, and is 
quite as important to women of average and 
slender figure as to those that tend toward embonpoint. 
Model 540D, illustrated, is our Peerless Corset for Stout Women—and 
we believe it the best fitting and most stylish corset ever designed for the 
stout figure. Has long skirts, rubber gores over h'ps, elastic section at 
bottom of back. Has slightly higher bust—gives the new nipped-in effect al 


waist. Made of fine quality brocade, fully : 
boned, tailor trimmed, 11 and 12 inch front clasp. P rice $8. 00 


Other corsets at $1.50 to $25.00 


Booklet and Name of Nearest Dealer on Request 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET COMPANY 


AURORA ILLINOIS 





Small section of back 
of! corset showing 
Ventilo feature 
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RE-BIRTH 


Complexion 
Under 
Scientific 


Advice 


ALL is here—and beauty’s re-birth must commence 
— freckles, 
havoc with the complexion must be removed. 


sunstains and sallowness, summer's 


The complexion must be made clear—lovely woman 
must again assume her drawing-room appearance—her 
skin’s birthright sweetness of rose and ivory during the 
coming fall’s and winter’s activities. Wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
coarse, open pores, redness of cheeks or nose, or other 
blemishes — these can be guarded against and warded 
off by constant and experienced care alone. Expert 
advice is needed. 


Who Better Than Mme. Rubinstein? 


She whose salons in New York, Paris and London are 
visited by women of the highest rank in European courts, 
and by those socially prominent here and abroad—by 
women who have preserved and enhanced the beauty of 
their complexions through many seasons. 


Mme. Rubinstein’s booklet 


‘‘Beauty in the Making’”’ 


is at your disposal. Her skill and experience are all set 
forth in this. She tells, with object lessons and sugges- 
tions, how to administer her famous Beauty Preparations 
at home, just as if she herself were present. Her booklet 
discusses every possible blemish and how to remove it. 
It will be sent upon receipt of 2c in stamps. 


That you may begin Mme. Rubinstein’s treatments 
at once, a partial list of her preparations is given. 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD 

An English lady of the highest social 
standing, whose name, well known to 
every woman here and on the other side, 
discretion forbids to mention, said: 


or neck and fur stains from the throat. 
Prices $1.50, $2.75 and $5.50 a bottle. 


VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND OPEN-PORE 
PASTE 


i 


| BEAUTY’S 


ENVUVIVORVIVESEROOERISELSIES) = 


The Care of the | 





‘*Valaze is as necessary to me as the fresh 
air.”” 

Why? 

Because, it has been proved, Valaze 
produces a smooth, soft, clear, flawless 


in. 

Because Valaze moderates and prevents 
wrinkles, crowsfeet and similar defects. 

Because it is the only preparation of 
its kind which does not encourage the 
growth of superfluous hair. 

Because it removes freckles, dispels tan 
and sallowness, the tanning and staining 
effect of sunburn. 

Because it works constantly for the 
freshness of the complexion and its pure 
flesh-tints. 

The price is $2.00 and $6.00 a pot. 

Pots, sufficient for six weeks’ use, 
$1.00. 


VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION 


This is an anti-wrinkle lotion and a 
perfect preparation of its special kind. 
It may be used pure or added to water. 
It is antiseptic, cleansing and soothing. 
It does not contain a particle of glycerine, 
a substance that is generally undesirable 
on account of its drying properties. This 
preparation should be used concurrently 
with the Valaze Beautifying Skinfood. 
Price, per bottle, $1.25 and $2.25. 

For skins that are dry or that chap eas- 
ily Valaze Skin-toning Lotion special 
is recommended. Price, per bottle, $2.00. 


VALAZE LIQUIDINE 


This is an interesting and remarkable 
preparation that overcomes enlarged 
pores, undue flushing of the nose and 
face, oiliness and ‘“‘shine’’ of the skin, 
and blackheads. This preparation whit- 
ens the face most remarkably and may 
be beneficially used to remove dust, 
grease or travel stains, from the face 


_ This is a scientific preparation, the 
invention of an eminent professor in one 
of Europe’s most famous universities. 
It reduces enlarged pores, suppresses 
blackheads, and overcomes greasiness, 
coarseness and mottled appearance of 
the skin. $1.00 and $2.00 a box. 


VALAZE ROMAN JELLY 


This is a new astringent balm which 
consolidates and makes firm loose and 
flaccid tissues. The tightening and 
smoothing out of the skin about the 
temples and about the eyes it accom- 
plishes is most remarkable. $1.50 and 
$3.00 a bottle. 


VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER AND 
NOVENA POUDRE 


Mme. Rubinstein was first among 
beauty culturists to differentiate between 
normal, dry, greasy and shiny skins. A 

owder not suited to your skin is harm- 
ul. Therefore, she supplies Valaze Com- 
plexion Powder for moist, greasy skins 
and Novena Poudre for dry skins. 00, 
$2.50 and $4.50 each per box. Special 
powder for * " parts of the face 
only is Poudre No. 3, at $1.50 a box. 


NOVENA EYELASH CREAM 


Stays falling eyelashes and eyebrows, 
and promotes their growth—at the same 
time darkening them. With this prep- 
aration will be supplied on request special 
directions for the massage of the eyes and 
temples, which will counteract wrinkles 
at the eyes and crowsfeet, and restore 
brilliancy to dull, lusterless eyes. 

Note:—Blondes should not use Novena 
Eyelash Cream, unless they wish their 
eyebrows and eyelashes to grow darker. 

Price, $1.50 a jar. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
15 East 49th Street, New York City 


LONDON, W.: 24 Grafton Street 


PARIS: 255 Rue Saint Honoré 


Preparations obtainable in San Francisco at Fairmont Hotel 
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The Final Fruit 


Of the Oat Field 
Is the Well-Fed, Energetic Child 


Nature has finished with the 1915 oat crop. But that’s 
merely the start of the harvest. 


Now 


greet folks every morning. 


come luscious breakfasts, steaming, fragrant, to 


Then comes the fruition of Nature’s object in making this 


wondrous food. Well-built brains and bodies, vivacity, 
capacity, spirit, vim and go. 

In millions of homes there will ripen in this way the final 
fruit of this oat crop. 


Be sure you get your share. 


Quaker Oats 


Vim-Food Made Doubly-Delicious 


Some of the finest oats which grew this year have come to the Quaker 
Oats mills. 

But with even those choice oats two-thirds are discarded in making 
Quaker Oats. 

We pick out the queen grains—the big, full-flavored grains. 
but ten pounds of such oats from a bushel. 


We get 


The luscious flakes known as Quaker Oats are made from those grains only. 





That’s the secret of this flavor and aroma. And that’s why this brand is 
sent for the world over. Quaker Oats is now the favorite wherever oat lovers 
live. 

Some people send 10,000 miles to get it. And some, in countries far 
away, pay a double price. 

You can get it at your nearest store, without any extra price. You can 
get it always, for this brand never varies. Don’t you think it worth while 
to specify this grade in buying a food like this? 


It will come if you say you want it—if you specify Quaker Oats. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 














Quaker Cooker Offer 


We have made to our order—from pure Aluminum—a perfect Double 
Boiler. It is extra large and heavy. We supply it to users of Quaker Oats, 
for cooking these flakes in the ideal way. It insures the fullness of food value 
and flavor. See our offer in each package. This present cooker offer applies 
to the United States only. 
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| courage; 


Come Out of 


the Kitchen! 


(Continued from page 70) 


“Oh, why, sir?” 

“Because I feel sure that in his place I 
shouldn’t be sorry in the least, except for 
having failed—if he did fail.” 

“T know it’s a great liberty, sir, but I do 
wish you could give him another chance.” 
Her look was extraordinarily appealing. 

‘*What in the world is Brindlebury to you, 
Jane-Ellen?”’ 

“Didn’t Mr. Tucker tell you, sir? 
my brother.” 

**No, he didn’t tell me.” 

“Did you know he 
brother, Solon?” 

“Brin told him, himself, sir.’ 
little overeager 

Tucker frowned 

“Yes, I believe the boy did say something 
to that effect. I own I was not much inter- 
ested in the fact, and I can’t say I think it 
has any bearing on the present situation.” 

Crane was silent for an instant. Then he 
said: 

“No, it hasn't 


He’s 


was Jane-Ellen’s 


She was a 


He's got to go,” and then 


he added, quite clearly, and looking at his 


cook very directly: 

“But I am sorry, Jane-Ellen, not to be able 
to do anything that you ask me to do.” 

She looked back at him for an instant, with 
a sort of imperishable sweetness, and then 
went sadly out of the room. 

Between Crane and his legal adviser no 
further words were exchanged. 

Crane went and took out one of the motors 
and rushed at a high rate of speed over the 
country, frightening one or two sedate black 
mules, the only other travelers on the roads, 
and soothing his own irritation by the rapidity 
of the motion. 

More and more he regretted not having 
been able to grant the favor Jane-Ellen had so 
engagingly asked, more and more he felt 
inclined to believe that in Brindlebury’s place 
he would have done the same thing, more and 
more did he feel disposed to fasten upon 
Tucker all the disagreeableness of the 
situation, 


E DID not get back until amost dinner 
time. The meal was not an agreeable 
one, though Jane-Ellen’s part of the per- 


| formance was no less perfectly achieved than 


| scene between the two ladies. 


It was evident that there had been a 
Cora’s eyes 
were distinctly red, and though Mrs. Falken- 
er’s bore no such evidence, she looked more 
haggard than was her wont. Tucker was still 
feeling somewhat imposed upon, Smithfield’s 
manner suggested a dignified rebuke, Crane 
felt no inclination to lighten the general tone, 
and altogether the occasion was dreary in the 
extreme. 

As soon as they had had coffee, Cora sat 
down at the piano, and drawing Burton to her 
by a request for more light, she whispered: 

“Won't you take me out in the garden? 
I have something I must say to you.” 

Crane acquiesced. It was a splendid, misty 
November night. The moonlight was of that 
sea-green colour which, so often represented 
on the stage, is seldom seen in nature. The 
moon concealed the bareness of the garden- 
beds, lent a suggestion of mystery to the 
thickets of what had once been flowering 
shrubs, and made the columns of the piazza, 
which in the daytime showed themselves most 
plainly to be but ill-painted wood, appear 
almost like the marble portico of an Ionic 
temple. 

The air was so still that from the stables, 
almost a quarter of a mile away, they could 
hear the sound of one of the horses kicking 
in its sta!l, and the tune that a groom was 
rather unskilfully deducing from a concertina. 

Crane whistled the air softly as he strolled 
along by his companion’s side, until she 
stopped and said with great intensity: 

“T want to say something to you, Burton. 
I’m not happy. I'm horribly distressed. I 
ought not to say what I’m going to say, at 
least the general idea seems to be that girls 
shouldn’t—but I have a feeling that you’re 
really my friend, a friend to whom I can 
speak frankly even about things that concern 
me.” 

“Vou make no mistake there, Cora,” he 
returned. 

He was what is considered a brave man, 
with calm nerves and quick judgment; 
physical danger had a certain stimulating 
effect upon him; morally, too, he did not lack 
though good-naturedly inclined to 
have everything as pleasant as possible, he 
was not in the least afraid to make himself 
disagreeable. But now, at the thought of 
what Miss Falkener was going to say to him, 
he was frankly and unmistakably terrified. 
Why, he asked himself? Young and timid 
girls could go through such’scenes and, it was 
said, actually enjoy them. Why should he be 
unreasoningly terrified—terrified with the 
same instinctive desire to run away that some 
people feel when they see snakes or spiders? 
Why should he feel as if prison walls were 
closing about him? 

“Two years ago, when you and I first began 
to see each other,’’ Miss Falkener went on, 
in a voice that she kept dropping lower and 


usual. 


| lower in order to conceal its tremors, “I liked 
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you at once, Burton. I liked you 
But, aside from that—you know I'm 
always very happy with my mother m 
from liking you, I made up my mind j 
most cold-blooded, mercenary way that - 
best thing I could do was to marry you the 
“Well, I call that a thoroughiy jj 
thought,” said Crane, smiling at her xind 
martyr might make a little joke about the 
lions. , 
“It wasn’t kind,” said Cora. “Tt was; 

selfish. I supposed I would be able to oan 
you happy, but really, I thought very littl 
about you in the matter. I was thinking a 
of myself. But I’ve been well repaid for it af 
She stopped, almost with a sob; and whil 
she was silently struggling for sufficient sel. 
control to continue, Crane became aware 
that the front door had opened, letting ; 
sudden shaft of yellow light fall upon them 
through the green moonshine, and that Tucker 
had come out on the piazza. He was looking 
about; he was looking for them. Nota a 
did Burton make, but if concentration o 
thought has any unseen power, he dre 
Tucker’s gaze to them. 


Very much, 


“BURTON,” said Tucker. 
There was no answer. 

“Burton!” he called again. 

Miss Falkener raised her head. 

“Some one called you,” she said. 

Then Crane's figure became less rigid, and 
he moved a step forward. He was saved for 
the time, at least. 

“Want me, Tuck?" he said. 

Solon came down the steps carefully. He 
had reached an age when the eye does pot 
quickly adjust itself to changes of light, 

ves,” he said, “I do want to see you, | 
want to ask you one question. Did you or 
did you not assure me the boy Brindlebur 
had left the house?” . 

“I did so assure you,’’ answered Crane, 
‘“‘and I had been so foolish as to hope we had 
heard the last of him. Smithfield told me 
before dinner that he left early in the after. 
noon.” 

“Smithfield lied to you. The boy is in bed 
in his own room at this moment.” 

“How do you know?” 

**Go and see for yoursélf.”’ 

Crane was just angry enough at every one 
to welcome any action. Only a few seconds 
elapsed before he was in the servants’ wing of 
the house. All the doors were standing open, 
disclosing black darkness, except one which 
was closed, and under this a bright streak was 
visible. 

Crane flung himself upon this, thinking it 
would be locked, but evidently Brindlebury 
had not thought any such precaution neces- 
sary. The door at once yielded, and Crane 
entered. 

Brindlebury, fully dressed, was lying flat 
on his back on the bed, with his legs crossed 
in the air; a cigarette was in his mouth (one 
of Burton’s cigarettes), a reading-lamp was 
at his elbow, and he was engaged in the 
perusal of a new novel which Crane had 
received the day before, and had strangely 
missed ever since. On the floor near-by wasa 
tray, empty indeed, but bearing unmistakable 
signs of having been well filled only recently. 

Crane took the cigarette from Brindlebury’s 
mouth, and the book from his hand. 

“Now,” he said, ‘I'll give you five minutes 
to get your things together and get out.” 
There were no signs that packing had ever 
been conter plated; all Brindlebury’s belong- 
ings were undisturbed. 

The boy looked at Crane. He would like 
to have answered, but he could not think of 
anything to say, so he got up slowly and 
tried to smooth his hair which was very 
much rumpled. 

“I’m not positive I have such a thing asa 
bag,” he observed at length. but a little 
search revealed one in the closet. It was 
marked ‘“B. Revelly.” 


- TOKEN of respect from your late 
employer, I suppose,” said Crane. 

The boy did not answer. He was rather 
sulkily putting in his clothes. He was not 4 
neat packer. A tooth-brush and some pipe 
tobacco, a wet sponge and some clean shirts, 
muddy boots and pajamas, were indiscrimin- 
ately mixed. 

The five minutes, unmarked by any 
conversation, had almost elapsed when light 
steps were heard in the hallway, and a voice 
exclaimed: 

“Did you have a good dinner, honey?” and 
Jane-Ellen came spinning into the room, all 
the demureness gone from her manner. 

At the sight of her employer, she stopped, 
and her hand went up to her mouth with a 
gesture expressive of the utmost horror. 
Brindlebury did not stop packing. He was 
now filling in the corners with shaving soap 
and socks. 

His sister turned to Crane. 

“Oh, sir,” she wailed, ‘“‘we’ve acted very 
wrongly.” 

“‘Jane-Ellen,” replied Crane, “that really 
doesn’t go. It was a good manner, and you 
worked it well, but it is now, if you will forgive 

(Continued on page 74) 
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£ AUTUMN FASHIONS 
or UNUSUAL CHARM 


| FOR tae YOUNG FOLKS 


At Very Interesting Prices 










STERN BROTHERS =#2=:NEW YORK 

































A—College Dress of navy blue or black 
serge, in Norfolk effect; detachable long 
sleeve waist of white pique, buttoned on 
skirt; waist buttoned to neck with hand- 
some pearl buttons. Sizes: 12 to 16 


WORE s.3.cicasiecwee Aen pace aan $14.75 


B—*Tom Boy” Dress, two-piece, com- 
bination of French serge and crepe de 
chine, in navy blue; front and back hand- 
smocked; sleeves of crepe de chine, fin- 
ished with serge cuffs. Sizes: 6 to 14 
WEGNER Sn i0/eo de a6 abies nena Sea's’ $9.75 
C—Girl’s Dress of navy blue French serge, 
with set-in waist of white linen; plaited 
skirt. Sizes: 6 to lO years. ......-- $7.50 





D—Intermediate Coatee Dress, of navy 
blue men’s wear serge, braid bound; two- 
piece; collar and cuffs set-in with green 
or Copenhagen broadcloth. Sizes: 12 to 
9G) POOR a sncigavesssartexncneese $11.00 


Attention of parents is specially directed to our 
large assortments of practical and serviceable 
D attire for college and boarding school wear. Cor- 
respondence is invited regarding complete out- 
fits, which we are prepared to furnish for misses 
or girls, at very reasonable prices. 















































Get a dainty souvenir bottle of 


| Sfrufun 
Liles oo Tiud 


The true odor of 
lilacs bloom, the per- 
fume of old gardens 
and childhood’s ten- 
der memories. 


The most delicate, ‘unobtrusive and 
fashionable of perfumes. 

































The Price of 
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is the only - 
indication that 
they are woven 
other than by hand. 


“5 WHITTALL 
RUGS 


appeal equally 

to’ your ideas 

of real beauty 
and your ideas 
of true economy. 
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Extract, toilet water, sachet powder, 
talcum, cold cream, massage cream 
and face powder. 












Present the following coupon with 15¢ to 
your druggist or toilet goods depart- 
ment, and a souvenir bottle of Lilas de 
Rigaud will be sent you by Rigaud of 
Mary Garden fame. 


There is a 
Whittall Rug 
for every room 
in every home. 
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Kindly send me. a souvenir bottle of Lilas de Rigaud Perfu " 
bookletentitled “ Personality in Perfume.” " tts 
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ag saenpselniaae Made in Worcester. Mass. by the 
ity. State M.J.WHITTALL 
ASSOCIATES 






(Your dealer will send this cou i 

Ou s coupon to George Borgfeldt & Co., Irving 

Place, New York, agents for Rigaud, Paris.) ‘ J Sold by dealers everywhere 
mas ” =A re Write for our illustrated book ier 
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‘*Accuse not Nature—she hath 
done her part. Do thou but thine.” 
—Milton 


OW CU. 


make your part easy—your silhou- 
ette will be beautiful and your 
figure wonderfully flexile in a 
model so scientifically designed as 
a Redfern. 


Your corset this season 
must fit your waist, but 
without pressure. The 
ideal bust height is from 
three to five inches, and 
a flat back with a 
straight front line is still 
demanded by fashion. 


Three to Twenty-five Dollars 
At All High Class Stores, or 
The Redfern Corset Shops, 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
19 East Madison Street, Chicago; 


114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 


The Warner Brothers Company 
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Come Out of 


the Kitchen! 


(Continued from page 72) 


my saying so, old stuff. I cannot look upon 
you as a foolishly fond sister, trying to protect 
an erring brother. I think it far more likely 
that you are the organizer of this efficient 
little plan to keep him here unobserved, 
eating my food, reading my books, and 
smoking, if I am not greatly mistaken, my 
cigarettes. 

“Oh, Brin, do you take 
cigarettes?” said Jane-Ellen. 

‘*Not unless I’m out of my own,” said her 
brother. 

“Without clearing his own honesty, he 
impugns my taste,” said Crane. 

It was plain that Jane-Ellen was going to 
make another effort to improve the situation. 
She was thinking hard. At last she began: 

“I don’t defend what we've done, sir, but if 
you would have let me see you alone this 
afternoon, I was going to ask that Brindle- 
bury might stay just for this one night. Only 
I couldn’t speak before Mr. Tucker, I’m so 
afraid of him.” 


Mr. Crane’s 


” "THERE you go again,” said Burton. 
“You're not telling the truth. You're 
not in the least afraid of Tucker.” 

‘**Well, not as much as I am of you, sir.”’ 

*“‘Jane-Ellen,”’ said Crane, “I believe you 
are a very naughty girl.’’ He was surprised 
to find that every trace of ill temper had left 
him. 

“‘L know what you mean, sir,”’ said the cook, 
and this time her voice had a certain common- 
place tone. ‘‘And it’s true. I haven’t always 
been perfectly honest with you, but a servant 
can’t be candid and open, sir; you know, 
yourself, it wouldn’t do.” 

“I'd like to see it tried,”’ returned Crane. 

“Well, I’m honest now, sir,” she went on, 
“in asking you to let Brin stay. He'll apolo- 
gize, I’m sure—” 

“‘T will not,” said the boy, stil! packing. 

But his sister hardly noticed the interrup- 
tion. 
**He will do what I tell him when he comes 


| to think it over, if you will only relent. Don’t 


you think you are just a little hard on him? 
He is my brother, and it would make me so 
happy if you would let him stay.” 

The desire to make others happy is not a 


| crime, yet Crane felt nothing but shame at the 


| 
| 


b 
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obvious weakening of his own resolution under 


| the peculiarly melting voice of Jane-Ellen. 


He glanced at the boy, he thought of Tucker, 
he looked long at Jane-Ellen. Who knows 
what might have happened if his eyes, which 
he decided he must wrench away from hers, 
had not suddenly fallen upon a small object 
lying undisguised on Brindlebury’s dressing- 
table. 

It was the pearl set miniature. 

All three saw it almost at the same instant. 
The hands of all went out toward it, but 
Crane's reached it first. He took it up. 

“Have you any explanation to offer, 
Brindlebury?”’ he said. 

“IT can explain,” exclaimed Jane-Ellen. 

“I’m sure you can,” Crane answered. ‘‘ The 
only question is, shall I believe your explana- 
tion.” 

“He took it because it reminded him of me. 
That’s the only reason he wanted it.” 

Crane looked from the miniature to the 
cook. He knew that this was also the only 
reason why he himself wanted it. 

‘“‘Jane-Ellen,” he said, ‘‘go downstairs and 
order the motor to come to the side door at 
once. 

‘Mr. Crane, you’re not going to have Brin 
arrested?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“T ought to, perhaps, but I am not going 
to. I’m going to take him in the motor to 
what I consider a safe distance, and drop him.” 

“Just like a stray cat,” gasped Brindle- 
bury’s sister. 

‘Cats usually come back,” said the boy, 
with a return of his normal spirits. 

“Cats have nine lives,” replied Crane, 
significantly. 

Something about the tone of this remark 
put an end to the conversation. Jane-Ellen 
obediently left the room. Brindlebury 
struggled frantically to strap his bulging bag, 
and succeeded only with the assistance of 
Crane. 


WV REN they went downstairs, the motor 
was already ticking quietly at the side 
door. No one was visible, except Jane-Ellen, 
who was wistfully watching it. 

Brindlebury got in, and set his bag upright 
between his knees; Crane got in, and had 
actually released the brake, when, looking up 
at the cook still standing there, he found 
himself saying: 

“Do you want to come, too, Jane-Ellen, 
to see the last of your brother?”’ 

Of course she did; she looked hastily about 
and then turned toward the stairs, but Crane 
stopped her. 

“No,” he said, “‘don’t go up. There’s a 
coat of mine there in the coat closet. Take 
that.” 

Immediately she reappeared in a heavy 
Irish frieze overcoat he had had made that 
spring in New Bond street. It was an easy 
fit for Crane; it enveloped Jane-Ellen com- 


pletely. The collar which she | 


4 ‘ 
GQ Contry 
to turn up as she put the coat « ree 


A ste 
with the top of her head; the hem oat 
the ground, and the sleeves hun. limp a 
below the elbows. She looked like q Hs 


small kitten wrapped up in a very | irge baby’. 
) v's 


blanket. But she did not allow this su 
fluity of cloth to hamper her mo, ments; ah 
sprang into the little back seat, and ‘ther 
started. ~ 
After about half an hour, Cranc stopped th 
car. They were now in the outskirts of the 


main town of the district. 

“This is where you get out,”’ he said 

Brindlebury obeyed. ; 

“Smithfield paid you your wages, I believe» 

: A “eVE, 
and Burton plunged into his own pock 
““Well, there’s something extra.”’ a 

At this, a trembling might have been see 
in the right sleeve of the frieze coat, and the 
next second, Jane-Ellen’s hand emerged lee 
the cuff, and Crane for the first time experi- 
enced the touch of her fingers. She pushed 
his hand away from her brother’s. : 

“Don’t take that money, Brin,”’ she cried 

Brindlebury’s hand dropped. 

“No, of course not. What do you take me 
for?” he said. Then he snatched off his cap 
and kissed his sister good-bye, and, picking up 
his bag, he disappeared into the darkness, 

There was a moment’s silence between the 
other two, before Crane said: 

‘Better get into the front seat. You'll be 
more comfortable.” 

Holding up her coat, as if it were a corona. 
tion robe, Jane-Ellen stepped in, sat down 
and wrapped it carefully about her knees—g 
process in which Crane by the greatest effort 
of self-control did not join. Again the brake 
squeaked and the motor moved forward. 

A great deal has been said about silence as a 
method of spiritual communion, but few of ys 
in social situations, at least, have the courage 
of these convictions. Most hostesses, op 
looking around a silent dinner-table, would be 
more apt to think that they were watching a 
suspension of diplomatic relations, rather 
than an intercommunication of souls. But 
there are moments for all of us when we value 
silence as highly as Maeterlinck himself and 
this, in Burton’s opinion, was one of them. 

The moonlight, so much more beautiful 
and affecting than he had found it earlier in 
the evening in the garden, the smooth, quick 
motion, the damp night air blowing against 
his face, made him acutely aware of the 
presence at his side of that small, still com- 
panion. He felt no need of speech, nor did he 
speculate as to her state of mind. He drove, 
and enjoyed life deeply. 

They were nearly at home again, before he 
asked: 

‘‘Why was it you did not wish your brother 
to take what I offered him?” 


“WW ECAUSE,” she answered, in a tone of 

simplicity and sincerity he had never 
yet heard from her, ‘‘it would not have been 
good for him. He’s young, and takes things 
too easily. He ought not to have money he 
does not work for.” 

‘“‘T am glad that you feel like that,” he said. 
“‘T was afraid you refused to let him have it, 
because you were angry at me for sending 
him away.” 

He was afraid that she would relapse into 
her old tone of mock servility and assure him 
that she would never be guilty of the liberty of 
criticizing her employer, but she did not. 
She said: 

‘But I was not angry at you. I should not 
have respected you if you had done anything 
else.” 

He answered seriously: 

‘You knew that I was sorry not to do what 
you asked me to do?” 

“Ves, I knew,” she said. 

They did not speak again. 

They left the car at the garage and walked 
to the house. There had been failure in cooper- 
ation, for Smithfield evidently had not known 
of the expedition. The side door was locked, 
and so was the front door. 

“I suppose I'd better ring,” said Crane 
reluctantly. Somehow he was not eager to 
face Smithfield’s cold, reproving glance. 

“No, follow me,” whispered Jane-Ellen. 

She led him around to the kitchen entrance 
and pointed to a window. 

“T don’t believe that window has had a 
bolt for sixty yvears,”’ she said. 

“And to think,” returned Crane, as he 
gently raised it, ‘that before I took the house 
I complained of its being out of repair.” 

He climbed in and opened the kitchen door 
for her. He had a match, and she knew the 
whereabouts of a candle. They still spoke in 
whispers. There was, of course, no real reason 
why they were so eager to let the household 
sleep undisturbed, yet they were obviously 
united in the resolution to make no unneces 
sary sound. 

‘““Wouldn’t you like something to eat?” 
breathed Jane-Ellen. 

‘“* A good idea,” he answered. 

She divested herself of his coat and beck- 
oned him to the ice-box. They had entirely 
ceased to be master and servant. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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An evening wrap, fur 
trimmed, made of the 
beautiful ** Waterfall’’ 
Mother of Pearl, by 
Edward Kolbert & 
Co., of New York. 


women’s 
wear outer apparel. 


—. ~ gb 


pede for America 


.e models exhibited at Te Vedon Loome Fashion Show held at 


the Ritz-Carlton to promote 
interest in American 

designing 
manufacturing of 







and the 







ready-to- 





Here we have a suit 
mad. by Frank L. 
Cole, of New York, 
of the Shelton Looms 
material, ** Autoware” 


An evening wrap of a new and pop- 
ular material called Delaware Peach 


** Miracle,” 


HE Fashion Show, New 

York City, The Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel! Rather an alluring suggestion 
about that combination of words, is 
there not? 


Only a short year ago the magic 
combination was La Mode, Paris, the 
Rue de la Paix—a cor bination which 
it was thought must inviolably open 
the gates for each new sartorial season. 
But “you never can tell from where 
you sit.” That is you can’t—unless 
you get up and noveto the front. 
And that is just what America has 
done beginning with this Fall Season 
of 1915. 


To any one sitting in the large new 
ball-room of the Ritz-Carlton during 
the progress of the Shelton Looms 
Fashion Show and watching the smart 
little models displaying the wares 
shown by the big manufacturing cloak 
and suit houses, America would have 
shown that she is quite capable of 
producing jgarments beautiful in cut 
and detailed finish, made by American 
designers olf materials woven on Amer- 
ican looms ‘ Moreover, the styles, made 
for American women, can go direct to 
the purchaser without intermediate 
adaptatidn “from the French” on the 
way. Many smart houses co-operated 
in the Show with much enthusiasm. 
What they desired was the ultimate 


made by Schotz & Co., 
New York. 


artistic product. With this spirit, the 
true artistic one, emanating from such 
established authorities, combined with 
enthusiasm and co-operation, we have 
everything to hope and expect for the 
seasons to come from American 
Fashions. 

And for the textiles—with such 
spiration why shouldn’t we have 
American garments of wonderful 
beauty? The solid base on which de- 
signers the world over build their 
dreams is the material which they 
manipulate, and surely the gorgeous 
textiles of the Shelton Looms must be 
the last word in pile fabrics. 

So wonderfully soft are the velvets, so 
mysteriously deep are the fur fabrics. 
and so odd are the many combinations 
of wool, silk and velvet stripes and 
cords that they are a powerful stimulus 
to the imagination of every designer. 


The true artistic spirit must answer 
to the call of anything so rarely ex- 
quisite as the products of the Shelton 
Looms, whether it be the more prac- 
tical street wear fabrics or the delec- 
table softer materials of pastel tints 
for the evening wrap. 

Most of these materials are sold by 
the yard, by B. Altman & Co., of New 
York, Marshall Field, of Chicago, 
and the representative stores of other 
large cities. 


For the names of stores selling these garments at retail write 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 


Harper's Bazar, October, 1915 


397 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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at dealers 3646 
like cut 

$3.50 to $25 precio 
$5.00 


Good Taste— 


is reflected in the choice of Madame 
Lyra Corsets, which afford beauty of line, 
grace, and ease, pleasing the most dis- 
criminating. 


Your Madame Lyra model awaits you. 


Will you not ask to see it, where you 
buy your corsets? Look for the name, 
“Madame Lyra Corsets,” which stands 
for exclusive corsetry. 


LYRA CORSET MAKERS 


Department of American Lady Corset Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
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Newest Models for 
Fall and Winter Wear 


Kid Top 
Russia vamp. 


The vamp is demi-patent 
leather. Hard _ surfaced 
quick to clean. 2-inch heel. 


Price $10.00 


patent quarters— 


Price $9.00 


Children’s Department 


Style 106 





Requires no moving of 
buttons or stretching of instep to 
comfortably fit stout babies. In tan 
only, sizes 2'4 to 6, D and E, at 
Regulation cut in black, 


$1.50. 
tan, white buckskin and novelties 
from $1.50. 

Style 202—Orthopedic welt sole 


boot, constructed to avoid 
instep and toe trouble. In 
and tan, button or lace, sizes 7 


1044, B to E, at $2.75. 


buckskin and novelties from $3.75. 


Style 226—Six button 


in tan, sizes § to 8, ( 
$2.00. 
ties from $3.25. 





7 to 
White 


turn sole 
boot, in black—also lace and button 


D, E, at 


White buckskin, and novel- 


415 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between 37th and 38th Streets 
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smartest 


moire ribbon. 


Of black faille laid in box 
plaits and embroidered in Parisian hand-bags is this the theatre is a bag of dull 
jet is this bag which is cut to 
curve slightly out at the bot- 
tom and ornamented with a 
The jet 
embroidery runs only half 


single large tassel. 


way up the sides. 


Jeanne Lanvin, 


seen in 
Paris has time to invent many 
graceful dress accessories, 
gives us this unusual bag of 
moire ribbon. The bottom is 
flat and covered with braided 





who be- 
sides designing some of the 
frocks 


vice. 


one side. 


la Paix and on the Boulevard the eye is 


[\ the fascinating windows of the rue de 


constantly tempted by some new conceit, 
for like wise virgins the people of France keep 
their tapers ever burning lest the visitor 
should come and, not finding the beautiful 
novelties desired, should turn elsewhere in 


quest of them. 


In the long, sad days of 


winter they have had time enough to think 
and plan and execute many charming things, 
and not least in importance are the new de- 
signs in hand-bags some of which are repro- 


duced here. 


There is everything in looking prosperous 
if you want to become so, and a conspicuous 
way of convincing every one that your stock 































is above par is to 
carry a purse that 
your suit must live 
up to, for who would 
think of refusing def- 
erence to a woman 
whose purse was 
quite evidently in- 
tended for gold 
pieces? Ribbon, silk, 
suéde and beads are 
again popular for 
hand-bags and 
though ingenuity 


Blue faille here forms a 
purse of tobacco-pouch 
shape divided in equal 
sections like a melon— 
a chic feature of this sea- 
son’s hand-bags. Cord- 
ings of suéde join the 
sections together. A blue 
tassel finishes the bottom. 





|'Looking Prosperous Is Half the Battle 























One feature of last season’s bags is even 
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m amber ring that slips 
over the wrist and an amber m 


clasp are graceful conceits of th 
a grey suéde bag that is gath- 
ered at the bottom and fin- 
ished with a large silk tassel, is 
The suéde is attached by ay 
heavy buttonhole cat-stitch 





to the pierced amber clasp. : ul 
iu 
in 
Beautifully carved silver w 
forms the clasp and tassel 
setting of a bag of green 
taffeta which is also dis- 
tinguished for its unusual 
shape—because of greater 
length, it gives greater ser- 
Quite the latest thing in Especially attractive for Si 
t 
graceful shape developed in gold and changeable blue- P 
Roman silk in an endless green taffeta covered with 
variety of tones. The loop of chiffon and with striped 
silk admits two fingers only. bands of blue, green and gold 
Embroidered discs decorate beads. Dull gold clasp, and 
gold beads at the bottom. I 
t 
2 
t 
seemed to have been exhausted with the 
graceful designs of last winter, these sketches 
will show that a still greater variety is pos- : 
sible. ] 


more marked in the new ones—the double 
service they render as purse and opera-bag. 


hand corner made of moire ribbon, or any of 


the reticule effects. 


What might seem like 


an extravagance becomes an economy when 
they are fashioned in this way. 


1 
] 
Take for instance the bag in the upper left 1 
] 
I 
1 
‘ 


Amber continues to play an important 
part in many of the bags seen in the best 
shops of Paris, and the quaint old bead work ’ 


of our grandmother’s day is still employed. 


Jet and _ brocades 
are also popular 
and a tribute to 
the latest Ally 
is offered in the 
generous use of 
Roman _ silk —in 
fact these latter 
bags promise to 
lead in popularity 
for the winter, as 
the colour schemes 
are of infinite va- 
riety. 


A small change purse 


of reticule form, 


openings at both sides of 
the top, is made of black 
faille embroidered in 
steel flowers and tipped 
tassel. 
Mountings of silver carry 
out the colour scheme. 


with a silver 
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The publishers announce for Oc- 
tober the following items of special 
interest to women 

1. Original cover design, painted 
for us by Katherine Gassaway, and 
called “The Countryside Girl in 
Her Garden.” 

». With the October issue Miss 

Edith Brownell, recently editor of 
the Women’s Section of The N ew 
Vork Sunday Press, joins our staff 
as contributing editor. 
3. With the October issue anew 
department, called “Pantry and 
Kitchen,” will be added to the 
many other interesting features of 
the Magazine. 

4. In the October issue, which 
is our “ Inside the House Number,” 
appears just the sort of interesting, 
up-to-date information regarding 
furnishing, decorations, new things 
in curtains, etc., etc., that every 
woman likes to know about. 








Facsimile of painting by Katherine Gassaway 
for October Countryside Magazine. 


In order that the readers of Harper's 
Bazar may have an opportunity of get- 
ting acquainted with THE COUNTRY- 
SIDE MAGAZINE, we are making them 
the following half-price trial offer: 


If you will send us fifty cents, we will 
enter your name to receive the October, 
November and December issues of the 
Magazine, and also send you a copy of 
the first of a series of “Countryside 
Hand-books,” which we have just pub- 
lished, entitled: “How to Make a 
Flower Garden.” This little hand-book 
is bound in flexible pasteboard, of a size 
to just slip inside the pocket—contains 
everything needful on the subject, and 
sells for twenty-five cents. Remember, 
we send you the three issues of the 
Magazine and this little book—all for 
fifty cents. Fill out the coupon at the 
bottom of this column, and mail to-day. 


THE SUBURBAN PRESS 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COUPON 
The Suburban Press, 


_ 334 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 








For the enclosed fifty cents S 
the enclosec J ts, please send me 
Tae COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE for three 
fs onths, commencing October, 1915, and one | 
-opy “How to Make a Flower Garden.” 


Harper's Bazar, October, T9glms 





Made in U.S. A. 


The “‘Lorelet”’ 


HE “ Lorelei”’—as alluring as the name 
implies, a veil which enhances every 
woman’s appearance. 


At All Good Shops 


It is a soft hexagon mesh over-run with 
a graceful vine design so arranged that no 
design obscures the features. 


The “Lorelei” is one of the many new and 
charming Van Raalte creations shown by 
good shops everywhere. If you want to be 
stylishly veiled, ask your dealer to show 
you the latest ideas in Van Raalte Veils. 


In buying veils, remember—Van Raalte Veils 


-wash without wearing 
—stretch without tearing 
—outlast three ordinary veils. 


Write for “Miladi’s Veil,” including Fall 
Supplement—a treatise on how to wear and 
care for veils. Address Dept. C. 


E. & Z. Van Raalte 
Fifth Ave. at 15th Street New York 
For your protection, this little white ticket 


is on every yard. 
Look for it. 
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One of the 
NEW FALL 
MODELS of 


The 


CORSET 


The illustration is of the 
Model U, a long corset for 
full figures, with defined 
waist, the natural hip curve 
and upper development to 
support full shoulders and 
bust. The well defined waist 
with long line over thighs 
holds the corset naturally 
in its proper position on the 
body. For this figure it is 
the correct foundation for 
Fall gowns. 

You are invited to call at 
any of the many Goodwin 
Shops or write for cata- 
logue V, with full description 
and photographic illustra- 
tions of all the Goodwin 
models. 


A model is made for every 
figure, and special require- 
ments receive careful at- 
tention. 


Corsetsof Every Description 
373 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 






Boston... .. . .687 Boylston St. 
Kansas City .. .. Waldheim Bldg. 
Chicago an 57 E. Madison St. 
Philadelphia . ... 1120 Walnut St. 


an Francisco. . Re 330 Sutter St. 
Los Angeles........ 220 W. Fifth St. 
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Construction 
Materials 


Play 
Equipment 


The “Sterling Tops 


Originated by W. S. Sterling 


SERIES of toys, mostly of wood, designed for the American 
child and home. Durable and educational and as beautiful as 
utility will permit. Waterproofed with Valspar. 
They have won success because they are refreshingly new and practical 
and encourage that ‘‘ free play ’’ which modern educators have shown to 
be essential to the child's development. 


Mr. Sterling Announces the completion of his new main schemes 
for this season. 

** Sterling ’’ Miniature Lumber 

with 
miniature, houses, furniture, bridges, in 


pm oe a 








which boys and girls can build in 
fact anything of wood. 


“* Sterling ’’ Landscape Blocks 
Beautiful hand-painted reproductions on 
3s scale of quaint houses, trees, hedges, 


autos, people. 


‘* Sterling’? Trading Game 

sets, with which children can play at real 
business, shipping goods and learning 
values of things from real samples. 





These and other new ideas in toys are exhibited at the home of the 
** Sterling ’’ Toys. We advise an early selection as our output is limited. 
Write at once for our illustrated catalogue H. Sent free on request 


The Children’s Gift Shop 


Formerly the Stryvelene Shop. Est. 1900 


W. S. STERLING, Director 
7 West 45th Street, New York 


Visit the new Roof Playground atop the Hotel Vanderbilt installed for the 
management by Mr. Sterling 
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The Thing that 





Couldn’t Happen 


(Continued from page 35) 


his eyes, he saw on the wall the glow reflected 
from the darting fire. He heard the purr and 
crackle of wood that burned. 

Suddenly he realized that with the glow of 
the fire blended the glow of a lamp. He had 
given no orders that a lamp should be lighted 
in his room. He opened his eyes wide and 
turned his head on the pillow. With the 
shock of what he saw, he rose upon his elbow, 
galvanized. 

In the one decent chair that the room held, 
drawn up comfortably between the stove 
and the bed, a tall, spare man with competent 
shoulders and well-poised head sat smoking 
a cigar. His jacket, which in defiance of reg- 
ulations, he wore half unbuttoned, was a 
corporal’s jacket. His face was the calmly 
humourous face of the ex-editor, whom Ferres 
in some future time had planned to break. 

“Stand up!” rasped Ferres instinctively. 
“You can’t do this sort of thing.” 

The Corporal’s smile was good-humoured 
and vastly tolerant. 

““Watch me do it!”’ he bade. 

“Do you know who you're talking to?” 
demanded Ferres, at white heat. 

“Oh, yes,” said the Corporal. ‘A halfway 
likable chap with a defective education.” 

Speechless, Ferres flung aside the blanket 
and sat up. 

‘“‘Please!”’ admonished the Corporal. With 
his half-smoked cigar he sketched a gesture 
of warning. ‘If you'll only sit still like a 
good boy and listen to me, you won't get 
hurt. Otherwise 1 

Ferres moved a hand toward his hip pocket. 

‘Of course,’’ said the Corporal, ** I removed 
your revolver and your sword, which must 
have been frightfully uncomfortable beneath 
you as you lay. You growled a little when I 
took them, but then you settled down under 
the blankets and went sensibly to sleep 
again.” He fixed upon Ferres a friendly gaze 
that none the less was searching. ‘Ever 
learn so plebeian an art as boxing?” 

“No,” Ferres answered, in a voice as tense 
as was his whole body 

“T learned,” said the Corpora! pleasantly. 
“Better not try to rush the door.” 

In desperation Ferres offered the hypothesis 
that was a shade less horrible than the alter- 
nate that he himself was off his head. 

“You're crazy!” he hazarded. 

“Not at all,”’ smiled the Corporal. ‘‘There’s 
more sanity than usual on the loose to-night. 
Just listen if you want a proof.” 

Ferres held his breath and for a second 
forgot his plight. Then he grew aware of a 
lack that made a cavern in his experience 
the air was placid. No longer the guns 
throbbed till the very stars were out of tune. 

| His head had stopped aching, too, and for 
an instant he sensed that the surcease of 
pain was like the balm of heaven. Then he 
came to military consciousness of what the 
silence portended. 

“The guns have stopped.”” He fumbled 
for words. ‘‘ What does it mean?” 

“It means,” said the Corporal, “‘that we’ve 
all got tired of killing.” 

Ferres drew a difficult breath. 

**Mutiny?”’ he countered. 

“Oh, no,” said the Corporal. ‘‘We've just 
got tired. So we're all going to quit and go 
home. Doesn't that strike you as reasonable? 
It will be time to think of the spring planting 
very soon. The women and the little boys 
can’t run the farms and factories alone. 
There’s so much to do at home, you know, 
it’s rather silly for us to be wasting time here, 
especially as we really don’t quite know what 
we are fighting for, or if we ever did, we have 
forgotten.” 

“Blockhead!” snapped Ferres. 
fighting for your country.” 

“But which is my country?” said the Cor- 
poral, with unruffled patience. “A few 
hundred fellows like you, officers and gentle- 
men, who want this war, or the thousands 
upon thousands of us, just plain men, who 
would rather be about their peaceful business, 
and the women and the children who cry for 
every such man that falls and afterward go 
hungry. Which is our country? Tell me!” 

Discreetly Ferres sidestepped the question. 

“Tf you had blood in your veins instead 
of ink,” he sneered, ‘“‘you’d hate your enemy 
and fight him to the last ditch.” 

“But so far as I know him, he’s a very 
pleasant fellow and much like ourselves,” 
said the Corporal. ‘He has excellent tobacco. 
It’s a cigar of his that I’m smoking now. Will 
you have one?” 

“‘T’ll see you burn first,’ retorted Ferres. 

“A matter of taste,” the Corpora! made 
comment. “As I was saying, the enemy, as 
you call him, is quite agreeable. We were all 
playing ball together a couple of weeks ago— 
though our team was the better—until you 
stopped us.” 

“Playing ball, when you ought to have 
been fighting each other!’’ barked Ferres. 
“Nothing so unmilitary was ever heard of.” 


“You're 


HE CORPORAL knocked the ash from 

his cigar. 

“Odd, isn’t it,” he said, “‘to think that a 
young fellow such as you, not particularly 
| well educated, except in calculus, nor very 
78 


widely experienced, should have the power 
to interfere among a hundred or so of men, 
half of them older than he and quite aS sen 
sible, and to tell them that they shouldn't 
be friends. Well, we’ve stopped that now.” 

“You have, have you?” blazed Ferres at 
the limit of his patience. ‘*You poor fool! 
Can’t you look ahead? Oh, yes, you've got 
me all! right to have your fun with, to kill or 
torture or whatever your devilish plan may 
be. And you've got this town to betray, and 
that much of our work you'll undo. "Wet 
afterward there’s an army corps of Joyal 
veterans just beyond the river, and beyond 
that a corps in the marshes, and hx yond that 
the capital, and troops, and more troops, and 
again more troops. You'll swing for this 
little job of yours, my man. Just bank op 
that!” 

“Oh, no,”’ said the Corporal, and his cold 
surety fell like water on that last upflash of 
Ferres. ‘‘ Because when I say ‘we’ it is not 
the few of us in this one little old town that i 
mean. It’s the army corps keyond the 
river, and the corps in the marshes, and the 
troops in the capital. It’s our friends over 
yonder that we've called our enemies—men 
of the south and men of the north, men of 
the east and men of the west, all the men of 
the world that do things with their hands and 
their heads, that create instead of destroy 
it’s all of us that are tired of this killing and 
this wasting, and we're going to quit. Why, 
you poor young fool!’ he handed Ferres back 
his phrase. ‘‘ Did you think we'd let ourselves 
be bamboozled forever by a little knot of 
chaps like yourself? There’s so few of you 
when all’s said, and so many of us.” a 

“Then it’s a widespread mutiny?” 
Ferres. ‘ 

“If that’s the only way that you know to 
describe it!”’ shrugged the Corporal. 

‘But you're lying!” Ferres tried desper- 
ately to whip up his courage. “Of course 
you're lying. You’re from civil life. You 
don’t know any better. I'll let you down 
easy. Only—” he twisted his hands together 
as he sat— ‘for God’s sake, say you’re lying!”’ 

“You've a single-track mind, haven't you, 
laddie?”’ said the Corporal. “Oh, well, you 
don’t have to believe me. Just go look out 
at that window. You’ll find the fire has 
melted the frost.” 

Ferres rose, a trifle unsteadily. Then he 
pulled himself together and walked to the 
window. Through the little panes, where the 
frost had melted, he looked down into the 
street of the village. In the windows of 
the sullen houses he saw that lights were be- 
ginning to shine like kindly eyes. Patches 
of light shot forth from doors and casements 
and broadened on the snow. From the house 
next door he saw a child spring forth—a child 
that laughed and held its arms outstretched. 
A man who came up the street through the 
lights and the shadows caught the child to 
him and kissed it, and passed with it, held in 
his arms, in at the door that stood wide for 
him. The man wore the uniform of the 
hostiles. 

Not far behind him came an old woman, 
who held to the arm cf a tall boy from the 
enemy’s camp and patted his arm, and nodded 
to the neighbours that she met. Behind them 
came two soldiers, arms linked like brothers, 
but one was of the enemy and the other of 
Ferres’ own company. 

People and more people, the street was 
thronged. Uniforms, but of all sorts, the 
maddest motley. Uniforms of the hostile 
service, horse, foot and artillery. Uniforms 
of those whom he had called his comrades, 
and some he knew to be the uniforms of men 
who served in the corps beyond the river and 
on the marshes. So the mutiny was a revolt, 
a rebellion, and the whole mad story hid- 
eously true! 


cried 


ORE THAN a trifle unsteadily, Ferres 

left the window and sat down again on 

his bed. He propped his elbows on his knees 
and rested his head between his hands. 

‘“My God!” He spoke, like a man half 
dazed. ‘But this is hell.” 

“Because we have stopped killing?” said 
the Corporal. 

“It’s the end of law, of discipline, of every- 
thing that holds the world together.” Ferres 
wanted but little of sobbing. 

“Your world, perhaps,” said the Corporal. 

After a moment Ferres lifted his head. He 
spoke steadily, but his lips were twitching. 

“Would you mind telling me,” he said, 
“in this beautiful millennium—”’ of its own 
weight his sarcasm broke—‘‘where do I 
come in?”’ he asked, rather pitifully. “‘ What 
are you going to do about me?” 

“T don’t deny that at first you seemed 4 
problem, you and your kind,” said the Cor- 
poral. ‘But after all, there are so few of 
you and so many of us! We sorted you out— 
we know you pretty thoroughly, you see— 
and the ones that were quite hopeless—’ he 
shrugged. ‘ 

“Massacre?” asked Ferres, in a level voice 
of scorn. i 

“T told you we had quit killing, didn’t ? 
said the Corporal patiently. ‘No, we've just 

(Continued on page 80 
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It is Said 


——\ “The Highest 
gwar, Compact You 


Can Make With 


Happiness 


Is to Send a Choice Remembrance to Someone” 





N many occasions it is a most pleasing Gift, the 

Gift always welcomed by the child as well as 

the grown-up, that Box of Candy! Of Park 

& Tilford Candies, their admirers say, we have 

brought the study of satisfying particular people to 
almost a science! 


Simple, wise and faithful, is the science, that selects 
the Choicest products and hygienically moulds them 
into our “Temptingly Delicious” Candies! 


PARK & TILFORD 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


Are of a quality name and quality fame that is leading 
throughout the United States. For that remembrance which 
lingers lovingly and longest in mind, which has about it and 
within it the sincerity of expression you desire to convey, con- 
stitute yourself a judge of the finer quality virtue and quality 
value of a package of Candy which bears our name. Six 
thousand Agencies are ready to serve you, also our own stores. 


For the coming Holidays, many beautiful 
gift packages are in the course of creation, 


PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 
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FOUGERE ROYALE carries with 
ita sense of youth and health—of 
cool, pure happiness like mountain 
flowers. It has sincerity and sim- 
plicity and seems to suffuse 

from the woman who uses 
ita natural and gracious 
charm all the more winning 
and attractive because it is 


never urgent or insidious. = [i= 


At dealers and our stores 


Sample bottle of this perfume 
sent on receipt of 20 cents 


PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 


Sole Agents for the United States 
and Canada 
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(CORT 
DHKS 


ININGS so beautiful that you will be tempted to 
turn your coat inside out; so durable there will 
be no fear of inside shabbiness; so altogether attrac- 
tive that your pride in your coat will be doubled. 
That is the real meaning in the name Goetz* Silks. 
Of these, Goetz All Silk Satin has won its way to 
highest favor. It is a most suitable lining for every 
sort of garment, and is also extensively used for mak- 
ing waists and dresses. Like all Goetz Silks, its 
wearing quality is beyond question. 


The name Goetz woven in white in the selvage 
is your assurance of the utmost value in silks. 


GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
Madison Avenue and 34th Street, New York 























DAINTY LINGERIE 


1701—Very dainty gown, square neck, front 
and arms trimmed with smocking, sleeve set 
in with long arm opening effect, trimmed 
with Val. lace, sizes 1 4, 15, 10. 2.75 
1702—Exquisite gown of sheer batiste, V 
neck, trimmed prettily with Val. lace, sleeve 
of lace, sizes 14, 15, 16. > 5.00 
1703—Embroidery medallions and Val. 
lace form the trimming of this gown of good 
quality nainsook, elbow length sleeve, 
S1ZeS 14,15,16 , . 2.00 
1704—Charming camisole of fine batiste, 
trimmed with Val. medallions, ribbon 
bands of pink or blue, sizes 36, 38, 40 2.50 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


1604—Sheer linen handkerchiefs, spoke 
stitch hem, Irish embroidery, each -25 
1605—Hemstitched hand embroidered 
handkerchiefs, single cord inside of hem, 


nas 


5 


linen 
chiefs with de la Paix corners, each 
1611—Wide hem handkerchiefs, de 1 
corners, hand embroidered, very effective, 
> h 
icn 


€ 50 
1617 


initial 


Ladies’ 


hand embroidered 
handkerchiefs, six in a box for .. ee 


APRONS, ETC. 


1801—Princess apron of dotted Swiss, fine 
dotted embroidery trimming, collars and 
cuffs to match, very dainty and pretty, 
price per set without cap : 3.00 
Marn’s Cap, fluted and trimmed with velvet 


1.50 
dotted 


Booklet on Request 


McGIBBON & C0. 


3 West 37th Street New York 
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The Thing that 


Couldn’t Happen 


(Continued from page 78) 


gathered them together, the majors and the 
colonels, the battalion chiefs and the General 
Staff. Some of them are very old gentlemen. 
We shall let them stay quietly at home. 
They can have table tops and lead soldiers, 
and work out their problems that way to 
their heart’s content. We can’t let them 
have men of flesh and blood by the hundreds 
and the thousands any more. But the 
others of all nations that are full of fight and 
spoiling for trouble, we’re loading aboard 
some of the ships. We're putting with them 
a few men of my own profession,”” he added 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Clever chaps, who have sat 
safe at their desks and explained how negli- 
gible a thing is human suffering, and how it 
is the duty of other people’s sons and hus- 
bands to go for each other’s throats. We'll 
let them try it now themselves for a bit. 
For we're shipping them all, officers and 
pamphleteers, to the waste parts of the 
world, Patagonia, maybe, or Sahara, and 
there, if they must fight, they can fight one 
another, and no harm done to innocent by- 
standers. You see, we really can’t let them 
fight here,” he explained. ‘It’s too thickly 
populated. Little children get stepped on, 
and babies starve because the milk supply is 
shut off. Old people and pregnant women get 
hurt in the crush, and houses that folks put 
a lifetime into building are knocked down in 
an hour, and gardens trampled into waste. 
Did you ever work in a garden?” he asked 
abruptly. 
“€XOOD LORD, no!” snapped Ferres. 
But as he spoke the words, he had a 
memory of himself, as a small person in a 
pinafore, grubbing among the _ hollyhocks 
beneath his mother’s casement. With a 
surge of shame, he realized that he must have 
been a very gentle little boy. 

“You see, that’s the way with so many of 
you,” said the Corporal. ‘‘ You’ve never had 
a garden of your own, nor a house, nor a wife, 
nor children. You don’t understand how other 
men feel about such things, and how they 
hate to lose them.” 

“And on that account,” Ferres mastered 
an inclination to what, in a weaker person, 
he might have called hysteria, “you're going 
to book me through to Patagonia.” 

“Oh, dear, no!” said the Corporal. ‘You 
fall into the second class—the ones that 
we've caught young enough to do something 
with, maybe. You’ve treated us almost as 
if you thought we were human—your men, 
I mean.” Ever so little, his smile was ironic. 
“Of course that went against your education 
and your traditions. But you did it. So 
we're inclined now to treat you as—almost 
human. Of course you'll be under surveil- 
lance till we see how you're going to behave 
yourself in the new order of things. I’ve 
offered to be responsible for you. I assured 
them you were a really quite decent little 
chap.” 

“Thanks,” said Ferres stonily. Then he 
felt that thing that he knew for hysteria catch 
him by the throat. He laughed till he choked. 

“W-what are you going to do with me, 
anyway?” he got out. ‘Set me to planting 
potatoes in a beastly garden? Or sweeping 
out your damned printing office? Good Lord! 
Wouldn’t I be funny?” 

“Almost as funny,” said the Corporal 
mildly, ‘‘as the civilians in the process of 
becoming soldiers—farmboys and the like 
in their first uniform learning their first drill. 
You found them rather ridiculous, didn’t 
you?” 

Ferres bowed his head. He was aware 
that the firelight still glimmered on the wall, 
while he was shivering, as he realized, in the 
wreckage of his entire world. 

“You don’t need to take it so to heart,” 
the Corporal spoke suddenly. “After all, 
I’m not a drill-sergeant. But your nerves 
are on the jump. You've been in pretty bad 
shape the last week or so. We've noticed 
that.” 

“You had no business to,’ 
outraged. 

“And you've got a bad throat, haven't 
you?” pursued the Corporal. ‘Wouldn’t 
you like something for it?” 

For a moment Ferres sat silent with eyes 
cast down. He sensed that in his eyes this 
man who was his enemy might read the pur- 
pose upon the instant he had shaped. 

‘“*Ves,”’ he conceded, as unstiffly as he was 
able. 


’ 


snarled Ferres, 


LMOST AS soon as the door closed upon 

the Corporal, Ferres sprang to his feet. 
Perhaps, when they robbed him of his sword 
and pistol, they had not thought to ferret 
out the razor that he had tossed with his few 
belongings into the chest of drawers against 
the wall. In that case he would dispose of 
himself, not rest there to be disposed of, at 
their own good pleasure by those who had 
been his men. 

Traitors, the gang of them! At the thought 
he felt his pulses, for an instant that he 
counted, stand at pause. Say he did what 
little he could to avenge his country that was 
betrayed? To be sure, the Corporal was a 





taller man than he and heavier, but if he 


80 


stood just behind the door and sprano « 
denly with the sharp blade bared : = oud. 

“He asked for no parole,” Ferres told him 
self. *‘I made no promises. He took every. 
thing for granted, damn him! It’s all fair 
I’ve the right to do for him. Sure!” . 

He started toward the chest, but he stopped 
then with his eyes riveted, like the eyes of 
man half hypnotized, upon the red glow Of the 
stove. 

‘He didn’t need even to knock me on the 
head,”’ he pieced the thoughts together. “Hf 
he hadn’t built up the fire and piled the 
blankets over me, I'd have been as good as 
dead by daybreak. Oh, hell! 
I can’t do it.” 

Hating himself for a quitter, he sat down 
again. Presently, he thought, he would rise 
and get that razor for his own throat. (jf 
course he meant to! But still he sat on, dumbly 
staring at the stove and conscious that the 
warmth was comforting, until he heard the 
door pushed open. He knew that the Cor. 
poral stood over him. Like a fool, he had for. 
feited his last chance. 

“Drink this, you’d better.” 

As he took the cup that was held out to 
him, Ferres saw that it was a battered cup of 
pewter like the one from which he used to 
take medicine at his grandmother's years 
before. He was not surprised, then, to find 
the draught of the flavour that he had almost 
lost from memory. There was honey in it, 
and some sort of herbs. But it worked more 
quickly even than he had remembered. He 
felt his throat eased at once and in spite of 
himself he was grateful. 


Parole or not, 


m HANKS,” he muttered, as he put down 
the cup. ‘‘That was kind of you.” 

“Well,” the Corporal answered, “it was 
quite nice of you not to try to slash me as I 
came in. But I had you sized up as decent.” 

Through his veins Ferres felt the tides of 
hot and cold go surging. 

‘In the devil’s name,” he whispered, “who 
are you?” 

“Never mind!” said the other. “Not 
your worst enemy at any rate. Better have 
another look out at the window. It’s worth 
seeing.” 

‘““That’s an order, I suppose?” Ferres hesi- 
tated in this last defiance. 

“Poor kid!”’ said the Corporal. “You'll 
learn in time. Nobody’s going to hurry you.” 

After a moment Ferres got up and went 
to the window. In the street below he saw 
that all the houses were lighted—endless 
houses. He had not dreamed that from this 
little window he could see so far. Endlessly he 
saw people moving up and down, greeting, 
rejoicing, coming home. Men in uniform 
all sorts of uniforms. All the world seemed 
gathered in the lighted street below his win- 
dow. And all the world seemed happy and 
at peace. 

“Look here!” said the Corporal, at his 
elbow. ‘Suppose I told you that by lifting 
your hand, you could change all this that you 
hate—that you could send those women 
crying into empty houses, and those men that 
are like brothers back into their burrows, to be 
killing one another at daybreak, in the good 
old way you’re grieving for—would you lift 
your hand, I wonder? I’m not joking. No.” 

“T suppose I wouldn't,” said Ferres re- 
sentfully. ‘‘Let them have their fools’ para- 
dise. They'll be fighting again inside the year. 
It’s nature to fight. And good for men. 
Hardens them. Makes them men.” He 
stopped, smitten with a sudden thought. 
“Why,” he said eagerly, “I can take off my 
boots to-night, can’t I, and sleep as long as 
I want to?” 

“Yes,” said the Corporal. 

“And I wonder,” Ferres hesitated, “if 
they'll give me leave—whoever it is that is 
running things now—leave to go home like 
the other fellows. I haven’t seen my mother 
in a year. I’m the last one left out of three. 
My oldest brother was torn to pieces with a 
bomb, first month of the war. His baby was 
born dead the next week, their only one. My 
other brother, we haven’t had word of him 
since the dikes were cut in the river fight and 
that was six months ago. I’d like to go home, 
if they’ll only let me go.” 

“We'll fix that,’ said the Corporal. 

Faintly on the winter air came the sound 
of bells, clear, cascading. 

“But look here!” Ferres came to himself. 
“They can’t do that. I’ve given no orders 
that bells should be rung in this town. 
Suddenly his voice broke in a sharp ty. 
“But they can’t ring bells. There are n0 
bells. 





Our batteries shot them from the 
church tower when we took the town.” 
“Yet you hear them, don’t you?” spoke the 
Corporal. “And you know the tune they Te 
ringing?” 4 
“Ves,” said Ferres. ‘Of course I know It. 
Why, it must be Christmas Eve.” y 
“The day—our day,” the Corporal replied. 
“T couldn’t go home at Christmas very 
often,” Ferres spoke his thoughts aloud. 
“There was never money enough for the rail- 
road fares. It costs a good deal to turn three 
boys into officers. Money and time—— 
(Continued on page 108) 
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714 Fifth Avenue 


Street Frock 


Serge and satin 
combination, hand 
embroidered in green 
and gold, 


$35.00 


| ANNOUNCE 


the first display in 
our new shop of 
hats, gowns, furs 
and wraps. 


| Fall and Winter 
| display of Imported 
French Millinery now 
on view. 
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Bolero 
Crepe de 
Chine 


Brassiere in pink or whue $1.50 
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prepare the figure for the deft hands of the 
They please the eye of the wearer, 
and their practical features are so evident that 
Model Brassieres are the unquestioned choice of 
many thousands of American women. 

The removable rustless boning, the extra large arm 
shields, the flap-covered non-rust hooks and eyes and 
our personal guarantee form a strong quartette of un- 
A great variety of fastenings and 
styles to choose from. 


50c. to $7.50 


If your dealer cannot supply you write to us direct for our new 1915 
booklet, showing more than sixty latest creations of brassiere fashions. 


Model Prassiere Co. 











TRACE MARK 


brassiére 


ODEL by name 

and model by 
nature are Model 
Brassieres. 


They lend a finish- 
ing touch to the un- 
derdress of fashion- 
able women. They 








































Grey Uniform, pictured 
below, would add to the air 
of refinement and correct- 
ness of your home. 


Bix-Make 
UNIFORMS 


for Probation and Graduate 
Nurses and for Maids, enjoy 
the highest reputation be- 
cause of their niceties of 
detail, smart shapes and 
expert tailoring. 

Model illustrates No. 299 of light 
grey or fast black cotton Alpaca, 


complete with hemstitched collar 
and cuffs; price, $3.00. 


Dix-Make 


House Dresses 
are ideal for morniny 
wear; charmingly 
simple and refined 
in style and tailored 
with exacting care, 
In many 








The San Francisco Exposition ends 
December 4. 

The San Diego Exposition ends 
December 31. 


This is the opportunity of a lifetime! 
Round-trip railroad ticket from Chicago (for example) 
only costs $62.50, via direct lines; on sale up to 


November 30. Sleeper berth, $7 to $13 each way. 
eals en route, $2 to $3 a day. 









models, 
$1.50 to 
$3.00. 


Sold by 
depart- 
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Side trip to Grand Canyon, $7.50 extra. 


Allow $4 to $7 a day for one 
week at the sea str 


Add enough or incidentals. 
Return until December 31. 


On your “Santa Fe way” to 
California visit the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona—sleeper on 
California Limited to the rim. 


Ask for Exposition folder, 
“Grand Canyon Outings.” 
and California Limited 


OOK. 
















W.J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
A. T.&S.F.Ry. 


1033 Rail way Exchange, 
Shicago 


_S Mier December it will be too late 
to see “two fairs for one fare” 
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Agents for Burby Glue, $1.00 quart can. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Chicago 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City Montreal 
None genuine if it does not bear our name. or DEPT. H rs 
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\\, OCCASIONS  j 


so Particular people who Fe 
AY desire the original and Qh 

{ | distinctive in up-to-the- | 
minute stationery fortheir | 
ii every-day social conven- | 
| | tions or for special occa- 
sions find | 


| Hosta 


unique in exclusiveness of 
style, quality, design and ff!’ 
perfection of detail. 


Write to Hoskins—state _ }} 
the nature of the occasion | 
and by return mail we will 
send samples of society's | 
latest approved styles for 
you to make your choice. 


Special Offer: To make 
you acquainted with 
“HOSKINS” we will en- 
grave 50 cards in script 





plate becomes your 
property, but will be 





| | for $1.25. The engraved 
H 
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| 
| held for future orders if 
you wish. 











W. H. HOSKINSCOMPANY 
il 904 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. jf , 














Peck & Peck ‘‘Vanise’’ Silk Hosiery | 
for dancing and street wear, has estab- _ 


lished a new economical standard of 


guaranteed values. 

No Long and 
elastic with cotton soles and top, 
and closely woven, giving the 
appearance of a heavy stocking. 
In black and 77 colors to match 
gown or slipper. 


1LS800-——S 1.00 





No. 325—$1.85. In black and 
all colors. Long and elastic and 
made to wear All silk or with 
cotton soles in black, and all sik 
in colors. ($11.00 half dozen.) 


No 
weight pure thread 
ines Black or 
half dozen.) 


Medium 
Silk Stock- 


($38.00 


1700-—-S1.35. 


colors. 


No. 311—$2.50. In black or 
any shade to match gown or 
Made of the 
silk. 


long and elastic, and guaranteed 


slipper. best = 


quality of twist Extra 


not to “drop-stitch.”’ 





Special Selections for Fall Wear 


+ No. 508.—Pure Silk Socks re- 
* inforced with lisle. Black shaded 
— with white, with 3 rows of 


hand-embroidered clocks, in any 
$3.50 a pair. Same in 


: color, 
© Women’s Stockings, $4.00 pair. 


No. E 18—Hand-embroidered 
pure Silk Stockings in black with 
new black and white stripe de- 
sign. $3.50 a pair 


With references, selections of 
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will gladly be sent on approval. 
Any or all may be returned at our expense. 
Harper’s Bazar when requesting catalogue. 


EXCLUSIVE HOSIERY 





No. 6—Pure Silk Tie, striped 
in white with any color, black "2 
with any color and many other == 
color combinations, $1.50 each. 


No. 21. Pure Thread Silk 
Stockings, shaded black with 
white, blue, purple, green or red, = 
with stripes of the color. $3.50 
a pair. In men’s socks, $2.50 
a pair. 





Vanise or of fancy stockings 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Kindly mention 


i, 2 th Street = 

448 Fifth Avenue at_sxgth Street 7 
£86 Fifth Avenue at 4th Stree 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Pan 


Passes 


(Continued from page 32) 


while we watched the stars burn little holes 
in the purple sky? Don’t you remember all 
that, sometimes, when you smell the apple- 
blossoms in the wind, the way we did long 
ago, when you were young?” 

“I’m young now,” the girl said, drawing 
away from him with a look of suspicion, 
“and I do not remember anything of the sort.” 


H E 


SHOOK his head. 


“Oh, no, you’re not young,” he told 
her. “You're thousands of years old—so old 


that you can’t even remember what it feels 
like to be young. You've forgotten every- 
thing, even how to play. One must be very 
young, to play. One must love the sunshine, 
and the sweet winds, and the cool dark places 
in the forest, and the night, and the dawn, and 
the warm touch of hands, and burning kisses 
under the shadow of the vines, and one must 
laugh, always laugh, and sing with the heart, 
and bubble over with youth, and the joy of 
living. Only pagans are really young. 
You're not a pagan, are you?” 

“Certainly not. I go to church regularly. 
What an idea!” 

He seemed a trifle puzzled by this. 

* And what do you do the rest of the time?”’ 
he asked. 

“Why —I—I look after my house, and 
and go automobiling, and play cards and go 
to the theatre and the opera, and dance, and 
and other things.” 

“Dance for me,”’ he said hopefully. 

“Oh—I couldn't, alone. And 
there’s no music, and no floor.” 

“I'm afraid you don’t know much about 
dancing,”” he remarked, with a mournful 
look. ‘‘One doesn’t need any music, except 
that which comes from the heart. And the 
opera—what is that?” 

““Why—don’'t you know? 
you go to hear people sing.”’ 

“To hear people sing? 
yourself?” 

“Oh, no. I couldn't.” 

He shook his head. 

“You must be very old indeed, to have 
forgotten how to sing. And the theatre 
what is that?” 

“Oh—that’s 
play.” 

“Other people play?” 

““Why—yes—I suppose you might put it 
that way.” 

“And you don’t play yourself?” 

“No. Not in that way. I play golf and 
bridge.” 

‘*Bridge?”’ he looked at her enquiringly. 

“You don’t know much about things, do 
you?”’ she laughed. “‘It’s a game of cards.” 

“Oh.” He glanced off to where the purple 
edge of the forest met the green and gold of 
the meadow. 

“Do you ever feel like 
grass?” he said. 

The girl shook her head. 
I’m afraid I haven't felt that 


besides, 


A place where 


Don\ you sing 


where one goes to see the 


like rolling in the 


‘“No—no. 

way for a long time.” 

GAIN THERE was a pause. Pan 
squirmed uncomfortably about, _ his 


feet very cramped and hot. 

““And your husband—what does he do?” 
he enquired at length. 

The girl gave a filmy laugh. 

“Philip? Why—he attends to his business, 
mostly. He makes shoes.” 

Pan regarded his feet with a new interest. 

‘I wonder if he made these,” he said. 

The girl followed his gaze, smiling. 

Possibly,” she observed. ‘‘He has con- 
siderable export business. Where did you 
buy them?” 

si I don’t just remember,” remarked 
Pan, with a guilty look in the direction of the 
distant stream. “By the way, would you 
mind if I were to kiss you. I feel just like it.” 

The girl edged away along the top of the 
wall. Things were becoming serious. She 
reflected, however, that madmen should al- 
ways be humoured. 

“Of course I should mind. 

He seemed disappointed. 

“Really, I didn’t think you were as old as 
that. I’ve never met a woman before who 
did not like to be kissed. Pardon me for 
saying so, but I really don’t believe you.” 

‘“*T didn’t say that I don’t like to be kissed. 
It depends on who does it. My husband, 
for instance’ — 

He interrupted her with a laugh that rip- 
pled like water in the sunshine. 

“I’m positive you'd enjoy 
They are quite wonderful, really. 


What an idea!” 


mine more. 
Your heart 


| would sing for joy, and you would want to 


laugh and dance and play, just the way I do. 
Come on.” He bent toward her, smiling 
boyishly, his eyes very bright. 

‘*No,”’ she cried, attempting to push him 
away. Suddenly, to her dismay, she found 
his arms close about her. His breath, mea- 
dow sweet, swept her cheek. His eyes, 
starry like those of a god, seemed to plunge 
into the depths of hers, his smooth brown face, 
his laughing lips, were very near. She gave 
a frightened little cry, and then for a moment 
everything seemed quite dark, like night, with 
a myriad stars squirming madly about in the 


sky. When she opened her eye 
stood smiling before her, his hand o 

“*Come,” he said, “let us rw 
fields.”’ 

She left her parasol and he: 
sprang lightly to her feet. 

‘‘Isn’t it glorious?”’ she cric “T feel 
just like dancing.” Then with a gay, back. 
ward laugh she slipped from him, cluding his 
attempts to seize her, and ran swiitly acrog 
the grass toward the edge of the wo id, 

Pan followed, but not with his accustomed 
agility owing to the fettering boots. He sat 
down upon a stone and tore them off. Thys 
freed, he took up the chase with the speed of 
a deer. 

The way led toward the mulberry tree 
beneath which he had been lying so short g 
time before. In the grass he saw his pipes, 
and stopping, picked them up. The offend. 
ing grasshopper had made his escape. As the 
girl danced down the shadowy lanes of the 
forest, she heard behind her a gay little tune 
poignantly sweet, like the sighing of spring 
winds. It seemed to fill her with a Strange 
madness; her blood sang through her veins: 
she felt thousands of years younger, as though 
she and the world had both been born aney, 

Soon Pan caught up with her, and flung one 
arm about her waist. With the other he held 
the pipes to his lips. Down the hillside, be- 
tween the sombre oaks they danced, she 
singing, as loudly as he played, the ancient 
tune. From time to time he turned and 
kissed her. His kisses, on her lips, her cheeks, 
her neck, filled her with a singular happiness, 


gain, Pan 
(stretched, 
ACTOSS the 


book, and 


EFORE LONG they reached the brook. 

A wide pool, overhung with a thin lace- 
work of leaves, lay before them. The hot 
sun diapered its surface with flecks of gold. 
Its sloping banks seemed vivid splashes of 
emerald. In the cool water sported three 
gleaming figures, slender, graceful, laughing 
with the joy of youth as they showered each 
other with clouds of iridescent spray. 

The girl saw them without surprise. The 
gladness that possessed her made her long to 
join them. Without hesitation or embarrass- 
ment, she slipped behind the bushes along the 
bank and allowed the restraining garments of 
civilization to drop from her as a flower might 
shed its petals. The soft wind wrapped her 
figure in a sweet-scented mantle; she stretched 
out her arms with little gasps of delight at her 
new freedom. Pan, beside a huge rock, was 
flinging from him his temporary fetters. 

One of the figures in the water called to 
him with a shimmering laugh. 

“Hola, Pan! kiss, if you catch me.” 
With pretended fear she fled across the pool, 
dividing the sparkling water with long, flash- 
ing strokes. 

Pan plunged in after her. At the same 
moment the girl who had carried the crimson 
parasol stepped daintily over the wet moss 
and with scarcely a splash slipped into the 
cool water. <A clean and fragrant happiness 
filled her soul: she swam toward the others 
with lazy strokes, and in a moment was show- 
ering them with the jewel-like drops as they 
had showered each other. Never had she 
been so care-free, so happy. A gay shout 
from her companions greeted her coming. 
Soon she found herself engaged in a merry 
game in which Pan chased them each in turn, 
claiming as the reward of success a watery kiss. 

The spray, as it was tossed skyward, caught 
the sunlight in drifting rainbows. The figures 
in the pool seemed like some suddenly vital- 
ized fountain, a marble group, released from 
its stony bondage. The forest echoed with 
their joyous laughter. Youth and life— 
radiant, vital—had broken all their fetters. 

After a time they became tired of the sport 
and with flushed faces clambered up the 
slippery banks and stretched themselves pant- 
ing in the sun. They lay upon a soft carpet 
of moss, picked out with buttercups and 
clumps of violets. The latter they lazily 
gathered, weaving gold and purple crowns 
and sweet-scented wreaths with which they 
decorated each other, while Pan played softly 
upon his pipes. . 

Presently he struck up a sprightly alr 
The reclining figures sprang to their feet with 
little cries of pleasure, and, clasping hands, 
were soon whirling in a gay bacchanal 
Around and around they spun, until the girl 
became dizzy and faint. Then they swept 
her into the centre of the circle and danced 
about her, pelting her with violets. When 
at last they had spun themselves giddy, they 
stopped and fled through the bushes, calling 
on Pan to follow. ay 

He ceased playing and threw aside his pipes. 
Then with a light laugh he sprang toward the 
girl, standing smiling in the sunshine, and 
clasped her in a quick embrace. Her head 
and shoulders bent backward; she looked uP 
into his laughing eyes and laughed in tum. 
The world seemed spinning in as mad a dance 
as the one in which she had but now taken 
part. There were violets, marvelously sweet 
in her hair, about her shoulders. Life seem 
approaching some splendid climax. A de 
licious happiness stole over her as he pressed 
his lips against hers; the boi 

(Continued on page & 
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For Bran 


The Time 
eT 
is at breakfast. Hosts of 
| people—more and more 
—serve it every meal. } 
One can’t get too much 
natural laxative. : 
But the morning bran dish 
ismost important. It should | 
be most delicious. 
Pettijohn’s—a soft wheat 
rolled—supplies the luscious 
dish. The flakes conceal 25 
per cent bran — unground 
bran, which is extra-efficient. 
This dish can be served 
forever, and be forever wel- 
come. Try it. 
) 


ettijohns 


Most grocers have it. Any grocer 
will get it. Per package, 15c. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago 











Club Cocktails 


The _ introduc- 
tion to the hospi- 
table board can be 
achieved under no 
more auspicious cir- 
cumstances than 
through the me- 
dium of Club Cock- 
tails. It is the right 
start that portends 
a successful end. 


Experts blend 
the choicest 
liquors, mix 
them to mea- 
sure, age them 
to smoothness 
in the wood. 


All varieties at your dealer’s. 
G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 
Importers ya ny Ba femous Brand's 
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ALWAYS FRONT LACED 


The only way to properly 
djuge a corset is to try it on. 


Give the MODART Corset 
the fitting-room test. You 
will be surprised — delighted 
in the new corset style 
comfort and fit you will find. 

















It will convince you for all 
time of the MODART’S 
supremacy not only as a style 
garment, but as a delightful 
means of health and comfort 
insurance. 


Its perfect freedom 
over the diaphragm 
is conducive to 
Voice-beauty. This 
accounts for its 
popularity among 
vocalists. 


An interesting book- 
let, “Figure Beauty 
Acquired,” will be a A 
mailed on request. / Aj / 


MODART Corsets 
are sold at leading 
stores. Most models 
$5 to $10. Some 
models $3.50. Silk 
Corsets $8 50 to $50 


The following represents the class of 
of stores that sell MODARTS in the 
principal cities throughout the country 







BOSTON . - Wh. Filene’s Sons Co 
§ John Wanamaker 
NEW YORK . .- + Saks & Company 
PITTSBURGH Joseph Horne Co. 
‘ Marshall Field & Co. 
CHICAGO . | Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. 
ST LOUIS . The Famous & Barr Co. 
ii SAN FRANCISCO = Raphael Weill & Co. 
2 DETROIT .. The J. L. Hudson Co 
5 KANSAS CITY . John Taylor Dry Goods Co 





Modart Corset Company 


New York Office Studios and Shops 
553 FIFTH AVENUE SAGINAW MICH 
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(TAMBERT. 


‘Announce The 


sua 


At Mail), AN 


/ AT THE BEST SHOPS 


| “Liberty Bag” 







Six 
Dollars 


Lambert 
Quality 


A smart bag of most distinctive lines. 
Genuine pin seal with fancy silk lining 
Silver oxidized or covered frame adorned 
with unique eagle clasp. Beveled glass 
mirror and handy coin purse. Lambert 
quality throughout. Ask for the Liberty 
Bag and look for the mark LAMBERT 
on frame. 


AM aid 


_ AND DEPARTMENTS 
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Learn to eer 
Other Languages 


You can study at home in comfort—in 
the privacy of your own be yudoir, ensce nced 
in your easy chair. The voice « f the best 
native teac he TS will 1 speé ak to y« correctly 


and distinctly, slowly or sonia y, as you 
prefer. 


It will talk to you during your spar 

or for hours at a time 
the mood to | 
mastered the correct accent and 
ciation, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 









With this method foreign language study be- 


comes a pleasant mental diversion. All the old- 
time drudgery of memorizing unnecessary rules, 
verbs, declensions, etc., is eliminated You 
learn in the natural way—the way you learned 
your own tongue—hearing the living voice pro- 
nounce each word and phras« Anyone can 
learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough, and by this m¢« the d you can hear 
it as often as you desire 

A knowledge of a foreign looms iage broadens 
the intellect, widens your acq ce 





cially and socially, perfe 





powers, and adds enjo y 
and travel You can a tir a great gift 
Perhaps you need only brush up on the lan 
guage you studied at sc hool « or Olle: ge to make 
it of practical use 

Write today for free ‘Treatise on Language 
Study,” particulars of riz ul Offer and Easy 


Payment Plan You can use your own talking 
machine (if you prefe 5 sur records fit all ma- 
chines, Columbia, Vic 


THE LANGUA GE PHONE METHOD 
901 Putnam Building, 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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Hupmobile 


And Now a Hupmobile 
Limousine—for $2365 


On the score of beauty and luxury, capacity, size and 
quality, the Hupmobile limousine is to be classed with 
those creations which sell for $3000 to $3500. 


It is a full size, seven-passenger limousine; with wheelbase 


of 134 inches. 


Five are seated in perfect comfort in the body of the car: 
and the driving compartment is exceptionally spacious 
for a car of this type. 


The folding seats are the true Pullman design, with thick, 
soft cushions, and really comfortable—quite superior to 
the auxiliary seats usually fitted in a limousine. 


Interior upholstery and finish are of the highest grade. 


Nothing that contributes to ease and luxury is omitted. The 
equipment includes all the usual accessories of dome and 
shoulder lights, toilet and smoking sets, driver’s signal, etc. 


Both door and window glasses are adjustable for any 
desired degree of ventilation; and the latter are so 
arranged that they can be removed entirely. 


The design could not be more beautiful, the finish finer and 
more lasting, or the quality of the chassis construction 
higher, if the price were $1000 greater. 


With the famous Hupmobile spring suspension of long, 
semi-elliptic springs, almost flat, it would be difficult to 
imagine an easier riding car. 


The new Hupmobile service system provides, at no cost, 
for mechanical inspections and adjustments at regular 
intervals or as they are desired. 


Orders for the limousine should be placed early to insure 
delivery at the desired time, as the production will be limited. 


The enclosed car booklet—by mail or from the Hupmobile 


dealer—fully describes the Hupmobile line of enclosed cars. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
1234 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Five-passenger Touring Car, $1085 Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1225 
Roadster, $1085 All-Year Touring Car, $1185 All-Year Coupe, $1165 
Sedan, $1365 Limousine, $2365 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
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Come Out 


the Kitchen! 


(Continued from page 74) 


““Some of that chicken salad you had for 
dinner,”’ she murmured. “if any of it came 
down. I dare say it didn’t though. Smith- 
field’s so fond of it.” 

Crane laughed. 

“You mean he eats in the pantry.” 

She nodded. 

“All butlers do, and Smithfield’s a little 
bit greedy, though you’d never guess it, 
would you?” 

They laughed softly over Smithfield, as 
they spread out their simple meal on the 
kitchen table. Jane-Ellen showed a faint 
disposition to wait upon her employer, but 
it was easily vanquished by his assertion that 
he would eat nothing unless she sat down, too. 
\ few minutes later, it was he who was doing 
whatever work was to be done, and she 
sitting with her elbows on the table watching 
him. There seemed, after all, nothing unnat 
ural in this new relation. 

Presently, Willoughby, hearing the sound 
of dishes, or smelling the chicken salad, awoke 
and jumped on the table. 

“Do you mind him?” 
in melting tones. 

Crane didn’t mind him at all. He offered 
the cat a bit of chicken. Willoughby seemed 
to enjoy it, chewing it with quick little jerks 
of his head. And presently, he raised a paw 

(To be 


asked his mistress 


continued in 


Pan 


and deflected a fork which Crane was ¢ 
to his own mouth. Even this Crane ay 
to find amusing. 

Before they had finished, the | 
behind them suddenly and 
struck once. Burton started and 
his head, but she stopped him. 

“Let’s guess what time it is,” she said 
“Of course, it’s later than half past ten It 
might be half past eleven.” 

“Or even half past twelve.” 

“It could be one.” 

** But certainly not half past.”’ 

They looked around. It was half past, 

Jane-Ellen sprang up. 

“Oh, how dreadful!”’ she exclaimed, with- 
out, however, any very real conviction. “How 
terribly late, and I have to get up so early in 
the morning.” 

“It makes me desperately ashamed,” said 
Crane, “to think you have to get up to cook 
for all of us and that I can sleep just as late as 
I want to.” 

She laughed. 

“If you haven't anything worse to Worry 
about than that, you’re very lucky.” 

But he had something to worry about, and 
as soon as she was gone, he began to worry 
about it, namely, the painful and complicated 
situation of a man in love with his cook. 
the November 


arrying 
»Peared 
‘itchen clock 
disc ordantly 

half turned 


issue.) 


Passes 


(Continued from page 82) 


rioted through her brain in a tumult of joy 
and colour, drowning thought, leaving her 
helplessly, willingly faint. Then everything 
was blotted out. 

Presently she opened her eyes. 
stood between her and the sun. 

“Pan,” she whispered softly, and held out 
her hands. 

“Pan nothing,” the figure scowled, wiping 
a red and perspiring brow. ‘‘What do you 
mean by wandering off like this and going to 
sleep. You’ve scared us all half out of our wits. 
We thought you had fallen into the stream.” 

“Philip,” she gasped. It was all she could 
say 


A figure 


‘Jenkings and I couldn't get any fish,” the 
figure went on. “I don’t believe there are 
any in the miserable mud-hole. That fellow 
Melachros lied, of course. All Greeks are 
liars, especially guides. We'd better start 
back now, if we want to get to the hotel in 
time for tea. It’s eighteen miles, and the 
machine isn’t any too reliable. And besides, 
I want to get to the steamship office as soon 
as possible to see about our tickets for Cairo. 
You really have been most thoughtless, scaring 
us like this, especially with my heart in the 
condition it is. What on earth have you been 
doing anyway? There are violets stuck in 
your hair, and your shoes are full of mud.” 


The 


She glanced down at the toe of one of her 
white buckskin ties. A smear of mud, 
crowned with a thin line of yreen slime, met 
her gaze. The moss had been very wet, she 
remembered, about the edge of the woodland 
pool. She looked up at her husband. How 
red and stout and commonplace he seemed, 
She felt strangely tired, as though she had 
walked many miles, and as her consciousness 
more completely awoke, she realized that she 
was very old, very dull and sad. 

**Philip,”’ she said, ‘*how long have I been 
here?” 

**An hour, at least. You ought to know 
better than to go to sleep in the broiling sun. 
You might get a touch of the heat. Come 
along now. The others are waiting.” 

She rose. A red covered guide book lay 
open in her lap, and as she was about to close 
it, a line at the top of one of the pages at- 
tracted her attention. 

“The cave of Pan,” it read, “‘ was popularly 
supposed by the Greeks to be situated amongst 
the hills on the outskirts of Athens. He was 
the god of music, of the woodlands, of youth.” 
With a sigh she closed the book, and picking 
up her parasol followed her husband sedately 
across the fields. 

Far off, toward the edge of the forest, she 
seemed to hear a faint and plaintive piping. 


Mother 


(Continued from page 406) 


quite out of the experimental stage, but 
which should be given a fair trial, is the out- 
door school, which originated in Italy a good 
many years ago. Many enquiries are made 
about the equipment needed and the results 
to be gained from this open-air movement, 
which has been of such slow growth. The 
present interest in it, in this country at any 
rate, seems due almost entirely to the desire 
to check and eventually to eliminate tuber- 
culosis and nervousness, but fortunately the 
value of this treatment for the normal child is 
beginning to be understood. In New York 
City to-day there are several successful out- 
door classes for the well child, in addition to 
those which have been established for the 
weaker ones. These are all private enter- 
prises, admission to two at least being only 
by invitation as they are on the roofs of 
private dwellings and limitations of space 
must be taken into consideration. 

The roof school idea could be well adapted 
to legislative bills requiring roofs of tenements, 
flats and apartments to be made strong enough 
and safe enough for children to play on. The 
upper rooms of such houses might be used for 
open window classes, the roofs for play and 
outdoor work. There are many small schools 
located in apartment houses, but almost in- 
variably the street floors are used. 

The rigourous winters of the majority of 
our states make this outdoor school matter a 
big economic problem, when the advisability 
of offering such instruction in the public 
schools is considered. Extra clothing, 
heartier luncheons, special equipment and 
different methods of teaching are necessary 
and expensive. The small schools noted have 
followed the plan of the roof rooms established 
by the Horace Mann and Ethical Culture 
schools. The south side of each of these rooms 
is always open, though provided with heavy 
canvas curtains for protection from possible 
driving rain, the other sides having sliding 


| doors or large windows, their use depending 


on the direction of the wind. 
Chairs having solid backs and seats of 


extra width should be used to protect the pupil 
from any chance draught and to allow for 
the bulky clothing required and the freedom 
of movement needed. Movable, adjustable 
desks, or the portable locker chairs devised 
by the Italians, are used, and steamer chairs 
should also be at hand for the nap which 
overtakes even the older children under this 
régime and which is undoubtedly a great 
factor in the improvement shown in poise 
and weight. As more food is needed than for 
the children of the indoor classes, a warm 
lunch is served in each school. Of course 
some of this expense falls on the school man- 
agement, but the parents usually pay 4 
higher rate of tuition and in addition must 
provide the special clothing necessary for 
the winter months. Woolen underwear, aa 
extra weight sweater, a sitting-out bag of 
wool, which costs about seven dollars and is 
similar to the sleeping-bag of the Alaskan 
miner, lambskin overshoes having the wool 
inside (though felt ones which are less expet- 
sive seem warm enough for some children) 
and a khaki parka, having a hood to protect 
the neck and ears, to be worn over all. 

these are absolutely necessary in our climate 
and are obviously quite out of reach of many 
parents whose children attend the public 
schools, so unless these personal articles may 
be provided from the public funds, it would 
seem best not to start this work. 

As to results, the enthusiasm, intelligence 
and adaptability of the teacher count for 
even more than in the regular classes. In 
these private schools the teachers employed 
for the outdoor work are chosen because ol 
their interest and belief in more vital and 
natural conditions for study than are possible 
in the artificial life of the ordinary schook 
room, and they do get better results. The 
physical records kept show increase 1n weight 
and improved circulation, the psychological 
tests show gain in motor control, and their 
mental improvement due to the physi¢ 
and nervous betterment usually takes them 
to their next class with advanced standing. 
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THE LATEST 
$7.50 






















*“PASTEL” 


“PASTEL” 
2 BOOT 


BOOT 


FOR CITY 
PRIiC 2a 
BY MAIL: 


CONSERVATIVE 
IMPRESSIVE 
EXCLUSIVE 
AUTUMNAL 
NOVELTY 








This high-class fashion X 
novelty is as Winsome as it 

is Correct—and as Distinguished as it is 
Modest. 

It is of superfine O-G maz kid (extra soft), with 
finest patent leather eyelet-stay. The soles are very light-weight welts. 
The heels are Louis, and are of solid leather. Workmanship perfect. 


ARTISTIC: FLEXIBLE: GLOVE FITTING 


At this writing all sizes are on hand and we therefore suggest very prompl ordering 
Mail orders should be addressed to 
O’CONNOR & GOLDBERG, Biliuing CHICAGO 
Women’s O-G Retail Stores and Style Exhibits are at 
23 E. Madison Street and 205 South State Street, Chicago 


[“O-G Styles Determine the Shoe Fashions of America’? | 
When in Chicago Do Not Fail to visit an O-G Bootery 
































patel MRS. ADAIR BY MAIL 


on the annoying problems of z 
poor complexion, a blemished skin. 
insistent wrinkles and hollows or 
discouraging flabbiness and double 
chin, of alarming increases in 
weight, of unlovely eyelashes and 
eyebrows, eyes and hair 


A Few Ganesh Specialties 


GANESH BOLERETTE, for re- 
ducing stoutness under the 
bust and the bust itself; 





made to measure, at $20. preve nting greyness, $2. 
GANESH ACNE LOTION, $1.50. GANESH RUBBER GLOVES, 
GaNESH BRowN Spot Lo- for whitening the hands, $1.25. 
TION, for. removing moth GANESH CHIN STRAF, $5, 
patches, $1. GANESH “LA $6.50 . (illustrated), for re- 
Frapre,”” a small hand vi- ducing the double ‘chin, and 
brator (not a machine) for the GANESH FoREHEAD STRAP, 
bracing the muscles and in- $4, $5, for overcoming fore- 
creasing the circulation, $5. head lines. Other GANESH 
GANESH RETARDINE, for rub- Specialties described in Mrs. 
bing in, to reduce flesh: per Adair’s price list, which, to- 
jar, $1.75. GANESH Baro- gether with her Lecture Book, 
CARPINE HAtR OINTMENT, is gladly mailed on request: 
for nourishing the roots and Mail orders promptly filled, 


AT THE SALON, EXPERT TREATMENTS ARE ADMINISTERED 


The famous GANESH STRAPPING MUSCLE TREATMENT for the face, $2.50. The 
GANESH TREATMENT for TIRED, LINED EYES, $3.50. The GANESH Antiseptic Elec- 
trolysis Treatment for SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, $2.50. And many others. You are invited to call. 











You Can Dress Smartly on Your Income 


You can have that individuality, that Parisienne 
smartness, which you have admired inthe toilettes 
of women with far more means—and you can have 
twice as many frocks as you usually buy in a season. 
The secret is the Maxon Model Gown Shop. 

We purchase the choicest examples of the world’s 
big fashion designers after they have been shown 
on dress forms to illustrate the Parisienne modes. 
We sell them for just about one-half what such garments usually 
cost you elsewhere. 

Our fall showings are beginning to come in—If you can wear 
model sizes this is your opportunity. Come in and see them. For 
street, afternon and evening wear. Best material, perfect finish. 

Prices Range $20 to $75 


No Approval Shipments—No Catalogs 


MAXON ESTABLISHED 1% Miodel Gowns 





1552 Broadway (46th St.) New York City 
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No. 3 Pottery Row! 


A New Idea for your Table 
Ovington’s China Birds 





| * T your table decorations be prettier 
this winter than ever before -give them 

the charm of the latest Ovington Inge- 
| nuities—china birds and china butterflies. 





Perky little birds sitting up straight, quiet little birds with their 
feathers tucked under them, frisky little birds with their tails 
pointed skyward—Copenhagen gray birds, blue birds, canary 

birds, red birds with black markings and black birds with red 
markings and white birds. And butterflies—fluttering clouds of >- 
them!—in the gay, bright color combinations that Nature paints. 

A bit of adhesive clay lets these exquisite little creatures perch 

on the rim of a pottery, china or crystal bowl, under the blossoms 

of decorative flowers. Make your choice and be the first in your 

circle to have this new table decoration. 


China Flowe why ~ + ig across). $3.50 Engraved Crystal Bowl (14’ 
1 White China Bird 1.50 across $9 00 
: € as Butte rfly “(ng rtural 2 Copenhage n Gri ay China Birds 
colors ibe 75 ($1.50 each). 3.00 
1 Glass F lower Block 50 One Glass Flower Block .50 
One Butterfly in natural colors. 75 
$6.25 “ 
$13.25 
Cut nation No. 1 “$5 
(as above). . Comb‘nation No. 2 12. 50 
Smaller size bowl (10!) $ (as above)... . 
Smaller size bowl (12 ) $7.50 
. 2 Plain Crystal Bowl . 1’ ") 5.00 
Our Fall Portfolio will be . ee ee S50 
issued very shortly, show ing a Pottery Flower Bowl (12!,” 
great number of new designs in 2& goes) «3 re $5.00 
; : 3irds 
china, glassware and decorative Sree Samana: ROseeen SEK BG ee 
objects for the home. If you 1 Lily Leaf Flower Hoider 50 
send us your name now we $8.50 
shall be glad to see that you Combination No. 3 
get this handsome book with (as above)...... = 


its many illustrations in color. Smaller size bowl (10's) $4.00 


OVINGT ON’S say 


| 
\ 314 Fifth Avenue New York 





No.1 
China orl 





No. 2 Engraved Crystal Bowl 
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Urs 


Established 1723 


The two smart coat models shown above have 
been specially priced for our Autumn opening. 


Genuine Alaska Seal Coat, European dye, 
lined with plain or fancy silk, 


Sizes 32 to 42, $325 


General utility coat in plaid back velours, 


several colors, with collar and cuffs of 
Raccoon, $35 
These and other new models are shown in 
our new building. 


Fifth Avenue at Kifty-third Street 
New York 


London 


Paris Moscow 
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given in our honour is that of thousands of 
people coming in one door and passing im- 

| mediately out at another! The Executive 
Mansion is admirably adapted for entertain 
ing on a large scale, but at inaugural affairs 
the guests are not urged to remain after they 
have been presented to the new Executive 
It is different, however, at the less crowded 
affairs given later, which become, after all, 
just friendly gatherings of people who know 
each other very well. Dancing is taboo, but 
music is not, and is there anything that so 
quickly induces conversation in a large social 
gathering as music?” 

But it is in the routine of daily living that the 
novice meets with perplexities and surprises. 
Housekeeping for the State is not an exact 
science, it is an acquired art. The Governor's 
wife may have as many personal servants, for 
instance, as she desires or can afford, but when 
she reaches Albany, she is confronted with 
ten State servants whose work is mapped out 
for them by the State, and lo, she immedi 
ately reconstructs her entire housekeeping 
scheme. There is, for instance, the house 
keeper, who does not keep house. Her duties 
are bounded by the linen closet. . All.of*the 
linen, which, by the way, is very handsome, 
being provided by the State, the State takes 
all care of it, even to its weekly laundering. 
Perhaps the most perplexing arrangement 
concerns the so-called * cleaners,’’ whose duty 
it is to clean and keep in order the public 
or State part of the Mansion, which means 
the drawing-rooms, dining-room, halls and 
guest-rooms. Their work stops at the doors 
of the rooms occupied by the family 

Officially speaking, the Mansion is never 
closed. Therefore, the State provides two 
door men, one for night and one for day, 
whose duties include answering the telephone, 
for the Governor must be accessible at all 
hours And then there are two engineers, 
who have charge of the heating and lighting, 
and the gardener. At all the dinners and 
receptions last winter, the palms which were 
so much praised and the flowers, too, came 
from the Mansion’s “back lot.’ The green 
houses, by the way, are being much enlarged 
Few people of the State realize, I think, how 
much thought and care New York gives to 
its flowers, nor how much general pleasure 
these flowers give. Baskets of them are sent 
to the hospitals every week, and at least one 
church receives them each Sunday. They 
are sold, too, for charity at fairs and benefits. 

The so-called public part of the Mansion 
is kept in readiness for anything the State 
may want. It is assumed, of course, that 
the State will never ask anything unreason- 
able, although individuals sometimes do! It 
is generally understood that both house and 
r 7 Y fe fe 
The Suffrag 

(Continued 


more alive in its mora! aspect, and it has 
always been stronger as a moral question 
than as a political one. But the most powerful 
and militant of all the suffragist societies, 
the Women’s Social and Political Union, 
never made a more sound political move 
than when it proclaimed its patriotism. It 
may have been an attempt to justify mili 
tancy,—and it would have been misappro- 
priate and illogical for those who had engaged 
in war of a kind to get the vote not to support 
their country against a foreign foe. Then 
there was also the motive of wishing to show 
that women without votes could think 
“imperially”’ and subordinate their interests 
to those of the state. 
The most influential of the constitutional 
suffragist societies, the Netional Union, of 
which Mrs. Fawcett is the leader, has taken 
the same line as regards the desire to show the 
fitness of women for citizenship. This society 
has given its vast organization to assist the 
unemployed and to carry on many kinds of 
relief and constructive work for which the 
war has created a demand. 
I believe that some of the minor suffragist 
organizations are still continuing their peace 
ful propaganda. They still hold meetings 
and talk of the vote, not of the war. What- 
ever we may think of the wisdom of the 
pacifist women, they certainly proved 
in respect to the International Peace Con- 
ference the folly of the argument that the 
woman’s vote, if it existed in England, would 
be a solid vote. The same differences of 
} opinion which divide a male electorate would 
divide a female electorate 

It is rather a curious fact that in England, 
where the agitation for women’s political 
enfranchisement is so much more widespread 
than on the Continent, the women have not 
yet been called upon to do as much in war 
time as they have both in France and Ger- 
many. But that is not their fault; they are 
ready to do anything from becoming food 
inspectors to deal with camp waste to fighting 

and where they are employed, they have 
more than proved their efficiency. In an 
eloquent sermon against “slackers,” a 
clergyman said that if the women of England 
had been called out, the necessary three 
millions would have responded the next day. 
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Housekeeping in an Executive Mansiop 


(Continued from page 30) 


grounds may be used, on occa 
or charitable affairs, but not further 
individual cause. If every request of th 
last nature was granted, the Governor ont 
live in a constant state of turmoil, “ 
As the days pass, each one filled with to 
tine and special duties, the realization 
pressed home that all informal socjgj lis 
is swallowed up in official and formal i. 
ence. There is no casual dropping na 
friends, no one calls without first Writing o 


is, for church 


: A ‘ L t 
telephoning to see if their coming wit» 
eley ge t € r Ng will be 


agreeable and convenient. The Governor 
wife must participate in many public events, 
It is impossible for the Governor to accept all 
invitations extended to him, therefore his Wife 
goes to many affairs as his direct represent 
tive. Mrs. Whitman has been asked to kay A 
cornerstone in northern New York, open a 
baseball game in New York City by tossing 
the ball into the field, and to award prizes at 
a county fair in the western corner of the 
State, all in one week! One duty, if such it 
should be called, which she has assumed is 
visiting the various reformatory institutions 
for women and children. It seems to her tha 
this is peculiarly a woman’s work, and she 
feels that it goes with her position as house. 
keeper for the State. One of the Privileges 
she most regretted giving up when she let 
New York was her charitable work. Her fear 
however, that there might be nothing to take 
its place was unfounded, for these public insti. 
tutions present many absorbing problems that 
she feels the women of the State will in time 
help to solve. 

And withcall, the life of the family and home 
must continue. As I have already said, the 
tendency to keep open house is increasing, 
When the business of the State is in full swing 
Mrs. Whitman never knows whether they will 
lunch en famille or surrounded by a dozen 
guests. Last winter on more than one occa- 
sion, luncheon for two became on short notice 
luncheon for eighteen or twenty. Fortunately 
the Mansion’s ice-boxes are commodious and 
Albany’s markets very good! 

There have been no children in the Execu- 
tive Mansion since Judge Hughes’ residence 
there. This year there are two—Olive, who 
celebrated her fifth birthday just after her 
father’s election, and Charles Seymour, 
Junior, who was born in the Mansion shortly 
after the inauguration. One wing of the 
Mansion has been made into a delightful 
“Children’s Corner’; the blue and white 
nursery, with its simple fittings, is to most 
visitors the most fascinating room in the 
house. Because of the Governor's children, 
the Albany youngsters are, for the first time in 
their short lives, taking an interest in the 
Mansion on the hill. 


e Situatiag 
from page 43) 


The courage of women in war time is a 
revelation of Spartan virtues. In the proces 
sion the other day the handsome young 
woman who represented Belgium walked 
barefoot with her tattered banner, and at the 
end of the long march people in the street 
were kissing her hands and trying to wipe the 
blood from her torn and bleeding feet. 

A friend of mine, Miss Eleanor Warrender 
who accompanied me to South Africa during 
the Boer War, has been working since the 
outbreak of this terrible war in French 
hospitals at the front. Shelled at Furness and 
Dunkirk, sleeping al! night in cellars full of 
rats, which to most women would be worse 
than shells, she continued her work until the 
hospitals themselves hecame untenable I 
am glad to say she has been recommended for 
the highest military order in the French army, 
and I have no doubt the gallant French 
General who will give her the accolade will do 
so with all the more fervour because she is a 
English ‘* Mees.”’ " 

To sum up, the position seems to be this 
Direct agitation for the vote has been abat- 
doned by the majority of the suffragists for 
motives both interested and_ disinterested 
By refusing to hamper and embarrass theit 
country while it is engaged in a struggle for 
life with a powerful foreign foe, they have 
taken advantage of a grand opportunity 
show at once their patriotism and their fitness 
for political responsibility. The Government, 
on the other side, by showing their willingness 
to let women replace men in occupations 
depleted by military service have destroye¢ 
one of the arguments against admitting 
women to the electorate. Also by placing 
women on the National! Register, they have 
tacitly admitted that women have a stake in the 
country and an obligation to the same. 50 We 
have the paradoxical position that while vote 
for womenare not talked about, votesforwomet 
have entered the sphere of practical politi. 

On that famous July 17th, Lloyd George 
was asked, “‘What about women’s votes‘ 
He replied. “‘We will get her into 4 shell 
factory first.” But we all know what hap 
pened to the devil when his health improve’ 
and possibly when the war is over what 
appears now to be inevitable may suddenly 
appear not at all inevitable. 
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“Ye Olden Time”’ 


La Vida Colonielle Corsets 


are somewhat shorter than those heretofore in vogue and give the figure a very 
marked yet graceful side-incurve, maintaining a straight front, with perfect fit and 
comfort, completely expressing the silhouette which the new style-trend requires. 
La Vida Colonielle Corsets are being eagerly taken up by Fashion's Leaders, 
because of Exclusiveness, Ultra-Style, perfect Fit, and supreme Comfort. 


Colonielle 
Corsets 


The Corset Sensation 
of 


The Autumn 


“History repeats Itself ”’ 
—so do the Fashions. 





Modernized Models of 1830 and 
Early Victorian Periods, revived to 
meet the “Period ’”’ and Colonial 


Fashions now re-appearing. 








La Vida 


Colonielle Corsets 
Style 1834 


Incurving waist, very 
straight front. Batiste. $5.00 


La Vida 
Colonielle Corsets 
Style 1836 


straight front, decided infit 
at side-waist. Batiste. $5.00 


Other Styles up to $10.00 





at left 


at right 


front boning, 




















ARTEN BROS., Inc. 


Marbridge Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY 






















BETWEEN FORTY.THIRD AND FORTY-FOURTH STREETS. NEW YORK 





Ladies’ 
Sport Shirts 


Made by a men’s 
shirt maker, on men’s 
models. 








Silk $6.00 to $12.00 
Viyella Flannel 6.50 
Linen ...... 5.00 
Oxford $2.00, 3.00 














Autumn 
Sport Hats 
Velour . . . $10.00 


Kittenfelt. . . 6.50 
Felt .... . 5.00 

























Sport Suits 


Made to measure from 
Scotch tweeds and 
homespuns—our own 
importations. 


$75.00 


Limited quantities in 
each pattern, together 
with variety in styles, 
insure individuality. 


Sport Suits— 
Ready to Wear— 
from $35.00 























McCutcheon’ Linen 
Catalogue 


Free on Request 


VERY woman who loves fine Linens, 

should write for a copy of our new 
Fall Catalogue, containing 64 pages 
handsomely illustrated, describing in 
detail the beautiful goods to be had at 
“the greatest treasure house of Linens 
in America”. 
McCUTCHEON’S 
of America. 
It was among the first, if not the first 
store, in this country to specialize in 
flaxen products. Today, despite the 
difficulties of ocean transportation, our 
assortment of all kinds of Housekeep- 
ing Linens is unusually complete and 
attractive. 


s “The Linen Store” 


Don't fail to write for your copy 
promptly as the edition is limited. 
James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts. 
New York 




















TAILLEURS MANTEAUX 
ROBES FOURREURES 
OUR FALL AND WINTER SHOWING 
OF PARISIAN AND ORIGINAL MODELS 
IS A REALLY WONDERFUL EXHIBIT 
DISTINCTIVE ORIGINALITY 

RICHNESS OF DESIGN 


THE ACME OF PARISIAN 
GENIUS 


Successors to 


M. & |. WEINGARTEN 


467 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The 


ROM time imme Any of the articles mentioned in 
morial the cult of “The Beauty S 2 , 


beauty has been 
the concern of the 


AE eg 2 through the 


Beauty 


Shop may be 
purchased, without extra charge, 
Shopping Depart- 


Shop 


while on her tinger, we 
frequently go i ir afield 
in search of hea ling face 
creams when we have 


leaders of within our reach 4b, 

‘ ; p eae ; : 1a balm 
every country. In the ment of HARPER s Bazar. Read- that has been recom. 
rush and bustie of our ers desiring the addresses of the mended for years by 


busy life, we have no shops where the 


time for the long pro- 
cess of annointing our 
bodies with precious 
oils as was the custom 
among the Greeks and 
Romans, but we have a substitute in many 
varieties of fragrant bath salts, and we indulge 
in masseuses and manicures just as these 
ancients did. 

Ideals of physical beauty differ so widely in 
every country that a universal standard is 
impossible, and though we can see no beauty 
in the blackened teeth and disc-distorted fea- 
tures of the wild tribes of the orient, we have 
an undisguised sympathy for the little Chinese 
maid who paints a wee round spot of red on her 
underlip for her lover to see that her mouth 
looks like a cherry, as his song to her declares. 
Perhaps more nations agree on the charm of 
well-applied rouge than anything else, and if 
we do not care for the bright vermilion im- 
ported from Spain by French beauties of old 
or favour a mouche as big as the one cut in a 
carriage and four that was worn by the 
Duchess of Newcastle in years gone by, at 
least we recognize that a wee patch of black 
gives a saucy air for youth at a ball, and we 
admit that eyes are brighter and faces seem 
younger for a flush that may be bought if 
nature is parsimonious with her gifts. 


A useful rouge 

Rouge then we need, and a jar in jelly form 
that we know of imparts just the natural glow 
that backs up the little white lie we may tell 
about our years of discretion. A man may speak 
his disapproval of rouging—it seems to stand 
for something vulgar to most of them—but 
the woman who holds an affection for years is 
usually the one who, even when fatigued, can 
be greeted by the happy remark, ** How well 
you look, my dear.’’ She it was who discov- 
ered the secrets of the little pot of rouge that 
costs a modest 75 cents and can only be re- 
moved with soap and water. Though saying 
that it cannot be detected, we would recom 
mend that the cloth be carefully washed after 
the application lest the secret should be 
come an open one. 

For 50 cents you may secure a convenient 
little variety case of pink ribbed paper, with a 
mirror in the lid, holding a disk of powder 
rouge and puff. This same case at the same 
price comes with face powder. 

Perfumes 

We inherit from the ancients a love of subtle 
perfume, and with us, as with them, it is 
really a mark of refinement if properly used. 
The vulgarity comes from using it in excess, 
and this is often done by really dainty women 
who grow so accustomed to a certain scent 
that they are unconscious of its effect on 
others. The safest way is to select something 
really good and to use the same perfume in all 
of our toilet preparations. It can hardly be 
too strongly recommended that very little of 
any extract should be used as the effect to be 
desired is not a constant impressive, and often 
oppressive, odour, but a subtle fragrance that 
is noticeable only with a sudden movement 
that sends a delicate breath of flowers from 
the folds of the wearer’s garments. It is per- 
fume used in this way that expresses individu- 
ality, and the choice of something unusual 
will keep one’s memory fresh in the minds of 
friends who may chance upon it elsewhere. 

Eternal spring is incarnate in a new perfume 
of violets that has just appeared on the mar- 
ket, put up by one of the most noted chemists 
of America. The dainty French bottle comes 
in a green suede box and sells for $1.50. An- 
other dainty perfume in heart-shaped bottles, 
with a name that makes us stop and think of 
some absent one, is a mixture of flowers and 


~ 


amber that costs $2.65 


Scented dress shields 

Dress shields recall a nuisance from which 
every woman suffers, but perfumed dress 
shields that may be ordered in any desired 
perfume turn a necessity into a virtue. It is 
but following out the idea of to-day that the 
same scent must be used in all one’s toilet 
preparations. Shields that we have seen in 
thin silk may be had for $1.25 a pair, and in 
mercerized cotton for 60 cents a pair. 


A fragrant soap 

A fragrant soap of convenient size—just big 
enough to fit the palm of your hand—and 
round in shape so that it is easily manipulated 
is of Iris milk scented with violet, rose or lily- 
of-the-valley. Of delicate green, wrapped in 
silver paper, it makes a dainty gift in boxes of 
three for $1. Separate cakes cost 35 cents each. 


A reliable face cream 


Like the woman who looks all over the 
room for her thimble when she has it all the 


8S 


articles may be eminent skin special. 


procured should enclose a stamped, ists. Recently we met. 
self-addressed envelope for reply. 


woman whose se Nsitive 
skin had suffered sadly 
from wind and syp- 
: burn, and who, after 
trying many preparations, went to a well. 
known skin specialist only to have him rec- 
ommend a cream that she had but to walk 
around the corner to buy. We happen to 
have known of this cream and its beneficial 
effects for sometime and are glad to bring 
it to the attention of our readers. 

After a summer in the open the woman 
with a fine skin dreads the first frosty days and 
trying winds that spell chapping and soreness 
unless some unusual remedy can be found to 
prevent these ills. Almost like a panacea is 
this cream that comes in unpretentious jars 
without fancy labels, but with the printed 
guarantee of the chemist, “An original formula 
of one of Germany’s most eminent specialists 
in the treatment of complexion deficiencies, 
It produces positive tissue nutrition.” A two 
ounce jar at 50 cents will last a long time, for 
by reason of its rich creaminess only a small 
quantity need be applied at a time. 


A cream doing double duty 

Beneficial alike for use after shaving to pre- 
vent smarting of the skin or to eradicate the 
disfiguring traces of an outdoor life, is a cream 
which bears the name of a celebrated beauty of 
history. Itis absolutely greaseless, and when 
well rubbed in has the added virtue of leavi ing 
no shininess. In $1, $2, $3 sizes, packed in 
jars with the trade-mark burned in, this cream 
is sold only by the maker or through beauty 
parlours and dermatologists, and is not pro- 
curable in drug stores. The maker tells us 
that it was first prepared by an eminent Rus- 
sian chemist who went to the front at the 
beginning of the war. A representative was 
then sent to Europe to purchase the formula 
and bring back the manufacturing chemist 
who now prepares this delightful cream for 
the market. 


Fragrant bath salts 


There is something about a perfumed bath 
that is as soothing to the nerves as dainty 
lingerie. It starts the day right for the 
woman who cares for the little refinements of 
life, and we know of salts that will be welcome 
in the boudoir of such a woman. Perfumed 
with roses, these salts come in one pound bot- 
tles for $1.25, and in two pound bottles for $2, 
and scented with lavender in one pound bot- 
tles at 75 cents and two pound bottles at 
$1.40. The jars are not fancy and all of the 
value is in the salts themselves. 

Another b-th salts put up by an eminent 
chemist has all the lure of the Orient both in 
its name and perfume. A woman we know 
says that she always has her maid drop a 
handful of them into the tub when the water 
is turned on so that her last moments in bed 
are spent enjoying the delicious fragrance 
which permeates the whole floor and puts her 
in a good humour. These jars of *‘Sea Salt,’ 
as it is called, come at 50 cents. 


Special preparations 

There are, of course, some face creams that 
would be beneficial to any skin because of cer- 
tain healing properties ‘they conti ain, but a 
special study of the texture of one’s skin is 
advisable if one wants to avoid the possibility 
of using a cream intended for a very dry skin 
on a very oily skin and vice versa. A beauty 
specialist, who recently opened an est ablish- 
ment in New York after a noted career in 
Europe, has made a particular study of the 
effects of creams and powders on dry and oily 
skins, and to meet the needs of each has put 
up individual preparations. For greasy skins 
she recommends a powder that she sells for $1 
a box, and for dry skins a totally different kind 
that sells for the same price. In creams for 
oily skins she puts up a preparation selling 
for $1.25, and for dry skins another kind that 
is offered at 75 cents a jar. Naturally it is 
better to have the individual skin examined, 
but the average person can tell if one or the 
other condition is marked in her case 


For freckles and sunburn 


Timely is the cream or lotion that helps us 
to get rid of the traces of a summer spent out- 
doors. A freckle cream that can be found in 
Paris and New York and is guaranteed not to 
dry the skin comes in jars that sell for $1._ It 
should be patted into the skin before retiring 
and left on all night. In conjunction with this 
a freckle lotion that should be allowed to dry 
into the skin is advised. This may be had 
for $2.50 a bottle. 

For tan and sunburn another cream }s put 
up that need only be left on the ski’ ten 
minutes and may be applied as often as de- 
sired. Jars of this cream cost $1.50. 
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Introduces 352 Maid’s New Service Dress 
For Fall 1915 


These dresses come in Grey or Black 
Mohair, Mercerized Poplin and Cotton 
Pongee in a varying range of Prices. 


La Mode Maids’ 


Dresses are sold in Greater New York by 


Fred’k Loeser & Co. 







B. Altman & Co. 
ea Abraham & Straus R. H. Macy & Co. 
2g H. Batterman & Co. Jas. McCreery & Co. ri 
L. M. Blumstein & Co. Saks & Co. 





Best & Co. Franklin Simon & Co. 
Lord and Taylor Stern Bros, 
John Wanamaker 


and by reliable dealers every- 

where. If your dealer cannot 

supply you, write for Booklet 
H. showing other models 





HAYS AND GREEN 
352 Fourth Ave.,N.Y.City Poputar 309 in Black or 


irey Cotton Pongee. 
48.50 in U.S.A. 


Black or Grey Cotton 
Messaline. 


$4.00 in U.S.A. 











. At Last! 


A SAFE, SIMPLE AND COMFORTABLE 
METHOD OF INSTANT REDUCTION 


Have you tried doctors, and diets, and exhausting exercises, 
and uncomfortable “banting”? There is no need for any of 
them. You can instantly reduce and re-form your figure into 
exactly the lines required by the fashions of today. 





Wear the Cool, Open-Mesh and Hygienic 


FIGURE MOLD GARMENTS 


The Beauty Figure Mold makes a bad figure good, and a good figure better. 
And the Magic Figure Mold docs exactly what no corset will do—gives an immediate 
reduction of from two to four inches the first moment you put it on, and the reduc 
tion is evenly accomplished—on the inner as well as 
outer sides of the limbs. 


Furthermore, the reduction continues as long as you 
wear The Figure Mold. Day by day, the old un- 
sightly bumps and bulges are gently smoothed away. 
The booklet (see below) gives full particulars of how 
this is done, without dieting, discomfort or loss of time. 


By removing strain and carrying weight, this Gar- 
ment improves not alone the appearance of the fig- 
ure, but of the face. It makes it easy to walk well. 
It saves fatigue. And best of all, it produces just 
the shapely, symmetrical figure that is necessary if 
you are to wear the new fashions now being designed 
for this winter. 


MAY WE SEND BOOKLET ? 

The little photographs shown here give 
only a general idea of the Magic Figure 
Mold. There is an appropriate model 
for your figure. The booklet shows it, 
and we shall be very glad to mail you 
a copy if you write today; the illustra- 
tions and descriptions make it easy for 
you to order. 





The Figure Mold Garments are cordially recom- 
mended by Physicians. They are sold by us direct 
and by our personal representatives. No matter 
where you live, you can quickly procure your special model if you, will send your 
name and address immediately for the booklet and any further information you 
require. Address: . 


FIGURE MOLD GARMENT COMPANY 


62E East Broad Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Foreign and Domestic Patents 
granted and pending 
Beware of Imitators M 
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BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 


Only corset of this kind made for its 
own purpose. Worn at any time. Dress 
as usual. Normal appearance preserved. 
Simple and exclusive system of enlargement 

Price $5 and Upwards 
Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 


Corsets for ordinary wear on the same lines of com- 
fort and abdominal support. Dress corset, high or 
low bust; corset for young girls; corset for invalids; 
corset for dancing and for sports. 


Call at my parlors or write for Booklet No. 10, 
sent free under plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 





























Use a Face Powder for Your Face 


A general toilet or talcum powder is not suit- 
able for use as a face powder. Such powders, 


i ' although usually pure and harmless, do not have 
Vy the qualities of Henry Tetlow’s Gossamer or other | 
¥, high-grade face powders. | iy 
\ HENRY TETLOW'S |\ 


GOSSAMER ) 





j is soft and “feathery.” It contains ingredients | iy 
jf; that actually soften and nourish the skin, while | 
/ talcum powder is simply neutral and_ inert. i } 


lj Henry Tetlow’s Gossamer is translucent, allowing 
the natural color of the skin to show through. It never rubs shiny. Henry | 









Tetlow’s Gossamer is made in White, Flesh, Pink, Cream and Brunette tints. 
Trial portion for comparison with talcum or other powders free upon request. 


HENRY TETLOW 7 Philadelphia iN 











[ COMPANY Established 1849 
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ouv B athroom 


fuctures are as 
J} important as the 
need of the room ttself. 

Ghe select environment 
quiet tone and artistic 
setting of the Standard” | 
displa rooms inAmericas | 
leading cities lend tothe 
selection of bathroom 
equipment a distinctive 
interest and satisfaction | 








Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 6. 
DISPLAY ROOMS 


NEW YORK a5 Ww. 31ST 86 DEVONSHIRE 
PHILADELPHIA 218 WALNUT so ERN BLO 

CHICAGO 900 S. MICHIGAN 106 SIXTH 
CINCINNATI 633 WALNUT n 2URTH 


CLEVELAND 
eRe 128 Ww. TWELFTH 





NEW ORLEANS 846 BARONNE 


FORT WORTH FRONT & JONES SAN ANTONIO 212 LOSOVA 
HOUSTON PRESTON & SMITH DOALLAS 2023 MAIN 
TORONTO, CAN... 59 EF. RICHMOND HAMILTON, CAN...20 W. JACKSON 
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The Nestle 
ermanent Hair-Wave 


The Nestlé process and implements are patented in the U. S. A. 

The Nestlé method of permanent hair-waving (the original of all methods) spells 
the end of hot iron \t the Nestlé Establishments the straightest, 
lankest made naturally wavy in one sitting of not more than two hours. 
Ladies who cannot come to our New York establishment or to one of our licensed 
Nestlé-wavers, which now commence to establish themselves in many 
should send f Home-outfit while mothers of babies may assure curly hair to their 
children by treating the hair of their babies now with the Nestol treatment. 


and hair-curlers. 
hair i 


centres, 


By results obtained as the outcome of his studies, Mr. Nestlé has proven that 
naturally wavy or curl uir can be obtained either by permanent waving if you are 
grown up or b Nestol treatment if taken in early youth. 


} 


If you Visit Nestlé establishment about twice a year for the purpose of Perma- 
nent-waving you are amply provided for, because once successfully waved such hair 
can never go straight again and will only grow out (human hair grows from 
the roots at the rate of about half an inch per month). The cost depends upon the 


quantity of hair waved. Where money is an object, the waving of the very outside 


of the hair may answer Chis would take from ear to ear (front) six curlerfuls at a 
charge of $2 | irl 1 $12 per treatment. ‘Two such treatments would amount 
to $24 p. a. or, 1ed in housewife style, about 48 cents per week. 





The Nestlé Home Treatment 


the Nestlé Home Outfit electric light is required in your home. The 
I Outfit is $15, with which 20 curlerfuls can be waved. 
which covers the expense of prepared tubes and is 
the only expenditure incurred after the first outlay. With this outfit the hair of your 
family and of your friends can be Nestlé waved, but the outfit is only sold with the 
strict understanding that it shall not be used for trade purposes. Before purchasing 
this outfit our coupon should be filled out and samples of the family’s hair submitted 
to Mr. Nestlé, who will in give exact directions how to deal with the 
various texture 


To us 
initial outlay 
Further curlers wil 





me 
n 


cost 10 cents, 


each instance 


The ‘‘Nestol’’ Treatment Is 
ae Intended for Babies "! 


al 

By the Nestol treatment we influence the new hair cells as they form within the 
scalp on the old principle of “combing the baby’s hair the wrong way.” The Nestol 
treatment is the right way. The hair of the child must still be short though its age 
does not matter. Buy a Nestol tube at any drug store or send for it to Nestlé’s. 
Dissolve its contents in two pints of water. This lotion you apply once or twice a 








day on the head of your baby and comb its hair the wrong way. With each tube 
come exact directions and an abstract from Mr. Nestlé’s book, **The Growth and 
Development of Our Hair,” in which the reason for straight and curly hair is briefly 
explained for your guidance and exact directions are given how to deal with the 





of a baby and how to influence it to grow naturally curly 
the Nestol treatment is One Dollar 


straight or hal 1 
for all times. The price 











Further specialties of the Nestlé firm and not 
elsewhere, are the Nestol liquid Hair Remover, 
Nestol Lotions for dry or oily | 


obtainable in the same quality 
the Nestol shamy oOo powders, the 


alr. 


The Nestlé establishment in New York at 6057-9 Fifth Avenue is under the 
personal direction of the Inventor and every caller is assured of excellence in advice 
and service. We employ at present a trained staff of Nestlé wavers and have accom- 
modations to attend to about thirty permanent hair-waves per day, with special 
facilities for the treatment of children and invalids who may lie down comfortably 
and thus obtain naturally wavy hair while they rest. 





Apply for illustrated booklet to 


C. NESTLE CO. 
657-9 Fifth Avenue, Corner 52nd Street, New York 


Tel. 6541 Plaza 
London, 48 South Molton St. and 44 Dover St. Also at Berlin and Paris 
Harper's Bazar, Oct 
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(Continued from page 


“She has?’ The tone was surprised—hesi- 
tating. “Well, I congratulate you.” 

“You may And—I say it for the hun- 
dredth time—don’t please make yourself and 
me ridiculous in that quarter again. The 
other piece of news I, of course, expected. So 
did you. I have heard from Ashmole.” 

He named a well-known friend and confi 
dential adviser of royalty; an intermediary 
through whom the delicate social affairs of a 
generation, so far as they concerned the 
Court, had been transacted. 

“It is as we expected. If I claim my rights, 
there will be no public refusal of them. But 
Ashmole appeals to me—to my good feeling 
consideration for H. M.—and all the rest of it. 
On his own account, of course.” 

“So you won't claim them? 
wish me to go?” 

“Go? should think so! 
in their teeth!” 

**T would force the thing in a moment,” he 
went on fiercely, “if it weren’t for my cam 
paign. But let the rotten thing go! I have 
more serious business on hand! But you and 
I, Carrie, have got our backs to the wall! 
no mistake about that!” 

She sighed—involuntarily. 
enraged him 

‘You haven’t got the spirit of a mouse!” 
he declared. ‘You fail me just when you 
should be all iron and fire!”’ 

He had risen, and she quailed before his 
wrath 

‘I don’t fail you 


And you still 


Fling defiance 


And the sound 


I will never fail you!” 


he said. And then—irresistibly—she raised 
he . , is neck. “Bu 
1er arms and put them round his neck. Sut 
I’m—so tired!” 

The low-spoken word—with its _ half 
despairing intonation—was lost upon his 
breast 


**Why are you always complaining of being 
tired?” said Wing, half vexed, half appeased. 
‘As if it wasn’t the natural thing! Haven't 
you been shaking hands with eight hundred 
people? Run along now and get rested for 
to-morrow. I must sit up a bit—answer this 
precious production of Ashmole’s—and 
through the proof of my speech.” 


ve LL VERY well, my 

said the Duchess, unloosening the 
strings of her bonnet. ‘* You may say what 
you like, but Wing’s speech yesterday was 
an event! All the world’s talking about it, 
and his blessed paper—when they're not 
talking about the procession affair—of which, 
of course, not a word has got into the press!” 


dear Theodora,” 


“People will talk about anything and 
everything,” said Lady Theodora rather 


pettishly. She poured out her own cup of tea, 
having already provided her sister-in-law, and 
then resumed in an argumentative tone 
‘Nobody ever said that Alec Wing was a fool 
and with all that money anybody can make 
a flare-up. But nobody that I see believes 
that he'll get what he’s evidently driving at 
a place in an English Government!” 

“He has a very good chance of it if it 
weren't for Elizabeth Washington,” said the 
Duchess in meditation. 

Lady Theodora declared with emphasis 
that it would be a great mistake to attribute 
too much to the influence of Mrs. Washington. 

**The whole party stands together. Eliza 
beth Washington, of course, takes her cue 
from the Dissenters, but there isn’t a haporth 
of difference between us all. The Church 
Liberals and the Dissenting Liberals are 
equally determined that we won't have men 
in Parliament who have seduced other men’s 
wives—if we can help it—and we won't have 
them in the Government!” 

Lady Theodora, in delivering this verdict, 
reminded the Duchess of nothing so much as 
of a figure on a piece of archaic Greek sculp- 
ture in the hall of her Leicestershire house, 
representing, so the scholars assured her, 
Rhadamanthus—a gentleman employed in 


judging the dead. His long forbidding 
features had long been associated in her mind 
with the function of “damning.” It was 
odd how much her sister-in-law resembled 
him. 


Aloud, she said, with a shrug 

“All very well, my dear Theodora, but you 
won't get a Government or a Parliament of 
‘plaster saints,’ whatever you do. However, 
I dare say you're right in your facts. But the 
odd thing is—now don’t scream!—that all 
the time, Caroline is just as ‘religious’ a 
woman as Elizabeth Washington!”’ 

The Duchess, with malicious eyes, waited 
for her sister-in-law’s outcry. 

“Well, of course, if you choose to use the 
words in a meaning that nobody else under 
stands!—” 

“Not at all! 


what does anybody mean by 
‘religious?’ You mean a person who wants 
‘to be good.” Well I say that Caroline Wing 
‘wants to be good’ just as much as Elizabeth 
Washington—or you!”’ 

“She has gone an odd way about it!” 


“"RHAT DOESN’T matter. How many 

great saints have been great sinners, 
please? All I mean is that Caroline Wing is a 
good woman still in spite of everything. It’s 
queer, but it’s true. Of course we can’t let 


House 


30) 


that kind of thing off—we 
We've got to protect Marriag¢ 
turn into Barbary apes aga 
right to make it reasonably h 
All the same, I repeat, at b 
better woman than all but a {i 
are now engaged in sitting o1 

Lady Theodora disdained reply. She had 
taken up her knitting, and her fingers Pe 
The Duchess, observing her, with an eve hal 
good-humoured, half satirical, went on = 

‘T hear—for instance—there’s a horrid p 
in the Committee of the Royal Hospital 
League. Somebody seems to have proposed 
to put Caroline on the Committee. She mad 
Wing give them a thousand pounds ne 
before Christmas, when they were desperstee 
hard up. So old Lady Watts asked her if she 
would join the Committee. And the i 
thing said ‘yes.’ And now half the big Wigs 
are threatening to leave the ¢ ommittee if the 
comes on 


know that 

. Ise we should 

DO it’s all 

lor Caroline! 

ttom she js 

Vv ol those who 
er 


) and some one has the pleasant task 
of writing to her to say that her name must 
be withdrawn. I say, they ought to return the 
thousand pounds! 

‘You seem to think a Committee , 
bought—like a penny bun!” said Lady Theo. 
dora angrily. ‘*Why should we be forced to 
associate with a woman who has behaved like 
Caroline Wing?” 

on Ih, you're on it, are you? the Duchess 

tied her bonnet strings again with unnecessary 
energy—*‘ Well, it is a good thing I refused to 
let them put me on, for I should have fought 
you all! I can see some reason for not asking 
Caroline Wing to dinner—on the Barbary 
apes’ ground—but none at all for not put- 
ting her on a charitable Committee. * Ob, 
you Pharisees!—you Pharisees!”’ And the 
Duchess shook her finger, as she rose from her 
seat, in her sister-in-law’s face 

Lady Theodora stood rigid 

‘“How do you know she isn’t behaving in 
the same way now?” she said slowly. “What's 
all this talk about Lord Merton?” 

**Moonshine, my dear, moonshine! Now, 
if you were to ask what that minx Madge 
Whitton was about, there might be some 
sense in you!”’ declared the Duchess angrily 
‘Your mind is all topsyturvy, Theodora. If 
Merton proposes for one of my daughters, | 
shall jump at him. And for the future I don't 
intend to ask Madge Whitton to dinner 
When a woman accepts money and motor- 
cars from a man, she may be virtuous—but, 
personally, [ don’t care whether she is or 
not!” 

*“How do you know she accepts them?’ 

**How do you know Lord Merton makes 
love to Carrie! Well, well, let me go before 
we quarrel. You're a good soul, Theodora, 
but when you get on morals I want to make a 
clean sweep of the ten commandments. 
Good-bye. Good-bye!” 

After a few minutes’ profound meditation 
on the Duchess’ eccentricities, Lady Theodora 
drew her writing-case towards her and penned 
the following: 


an be 





*“DeaR Lapy CHARLOTTI You ask my 
advice in this very painful matter of Lady 
Wing and the Royal Hospital League. I 
cannot, of course, answer for what others 
may think right, but I—personally—could 
never sit on a Committee with poor Lady 
Wing. Her conduct has been too flagrant, and 
her example too shocking. However, you 
and I and others, who feel strongly on the 
subject, may have great difficulty in con- 
vincing the Committee. A pretty woman, 
who is also a very rich woman, can always 
find friends. We must hope for the best, 
keep our forces together, and of course be 
ready to resign en bloc if we are beaten Could 
you look in on me_ to-morrow morning? 
Naturally I hate taking action, as Alec Wing 
is my nephew and I used to be very fond of 
him. But there are things more sacred than 
relationships. All Lord Wing’s relations—at 
any rate a good many of them—feel very 
keenly the scandal of the way in which he 
and she are trying to thrust themselves on 
London through al! this entertaining and 
display. It is not easy for us to stand up 
against it. But if we care for principle at all, 
it has to be done. 

Yours 





very sincerel; ; 
“THEeoporRA WEBB 


Lady Theodora laid her pen down and in the 
darkness of the February afternoon sav 
herself again to meditation, with her feet 0° 
the fender. She was recalling that agreeable 
season four years before this date, when her 
eldest daughter, Milly, had been presente 
and had enjoyed an amount of social succes 
which had never fallen to her or her site 
since. Milly had had a moment of beauty, 
which had quickly passed indeed, but In that 
moment of beauty there had been some [a 
about her and her cousin Alec Wing. Who 
knows what might have come of it, but lt 
“that woman?” And now Milly was restless 
to go and study music at Dresden. Ina =e 
years she would be plain and faded. She er 
no money, and no one knew better than Lacy 
Theodora how exacting were th« demands 0 
such young men as Milly was likely to meet 
(Continued on page 
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Eltham 


House 


(Continued from page oo) 


Lady Theodora gave an angry poke to the 
fire, then rose and rang for the butler to put 
her letter in the post. 


EANWHILE London—the London that 
attends to such things—was bubbling 
with excitement on the subject of the new 
campaign. Wing’s speech on the Address in 
the House of Lords had made it clear that 
the young man had some formidable qualities. 
Parliament, in both Houses, sets high store 
now, as always, by youth, manners and good 
looks. Wing had wits, too, and the spectacle 
he presented, as he rose from the back benches 
on the Opposition side to pour a good-hum- 
oured but none the less damaging fire into the 
flank of his own party, was one that pleased 
the eyes of the old conservatives lounging 
on the benches opposite, most of whom had 
been very well acquainted with his father. 
And it was soon evident that the handsome 
fellow was determined if possible to give 
trouble. The new party paper, which was 
launched the week after its owner’s maiden 
speech, did not in its first numberso much 
attack the Liberal party chiefs as handle them 
with a light irreverence which amused the 
town. Durrant, pondering the number in a 
corner of the Carlton, perceived Lewson come 
in, and went up to him, paper in hand. 
“It’s good fun—but I don’t see how it’s 
going to upset Washington.” 
“How do you know that the owner wants 


to upset Washington?” asked Sir Oliver 
with a smile. “If Washington were too 
seriously damaged, where would Alec’s 
chances be?” 


see. Well, it’s a difficult game. I 
understand the new editor—Donovan—is a 
clever beast?” 

“Your /anguage, my dear Jim! All I can 
say is that Alec is delighted with him, that 
Lady Wing doesn’t much take to him, and 
that his plans for the whole campaign are at 
any rate colossally expensive.” 

“That won’t matter to Alec. Well, we 
shall see,” said Durrant dubiously, as he 
walked away. Leaving the Club he proceeded 
by St. James’ Street to Eltham House, 
pondering as he went. 

He wondered in the first place how Miss 
Allen was getting on. 

He had not arrived at calling that young 
lady Joyce yet, even in his thoughts, though 
he had known for some time that he was most 
solidly and unchangeably attached to her. 
That she had neither birth nor money, he 
knew very well, and that if she were to consent 
to marry him, he would have to face his 
family in arms. But he happened to want to 
marry her intensely; in the constant famil- 
iarity of Eltham House, during the preceding 
summer, her freshness, her innocent upright- 
ness, her sweetness had stolen his heart before 
he knew where he was. Being well-born, 
moderately well off, and an officer in the 
Household troops, he might have married 
either for money or for rank, whichever he 
pleased; but he had observed among his 
acquaintances a number of unsatisfactory 
marriages which seemed to have been made for 
those reasons, and as for himself, if he married, 
he was determined to be happy. Moreover, 
although there had never been a trace of 
flirting on Joyce’s part with him or with any- 
body else in the Eltham House circle, there 
had been delightful weeks in the preceding 
summer when their relation had seemed—to 
the young man at any rate—to be running 
smoothly on to a golden end. 

And then Joyce had suddenly withdrawn 
herself behind the gentlest and most impene- 
trable shell. What had happened? Some 
impertinence of Alec’s? From a hint or two 
in that quarter, he had realised that Wing 
was on the alert and in a hostile spirit. If he 
had dared to say anything, to suggest any- 
thing to Joyce herself, it would be like his 
insolence! 

Durrant’s opinion of his cousin had been 
steadily worsening ever since Wing’s accession 
to the title. Wing appeared to him, as to 
Oliver Lewson, to be suffering from a kind of 
intoxication by his own wealth, and the 
nakedness of his present bid for power, 
through his money, offended and disgusted 
the young officer. In many quarters he heard 
vaguely of poor men being nobbled by Alec, 
such men as were at all likely to help his 
ambitions. Durrant suspected that money 
had been lent, on the easiest possib'e terms, 
to various men in Parliament, even in office. 

“Dirty work!” thought Durrant indig- 
nantly. ‘He thinks, I bet, that he’s going to 
buy himself into Washington’s Government! 
He’s probably trusting more to that than to 
his precious newspaper. We shall see!” 


S° COGITATING, he found himself walk- 
ing up to the door of Eltham House and 
enquiring for Lady Wing. The footman 
said that she was not at home, and Durrant 
was turning away when he perceived Wing, 
accompanied by a stranger, walking along the 
corridor leading to the West wing. Wing at 
the same moment saw his cousin and hailed 
him. 

“Hullo, Jim, where are you off to? Carrie’s 
out—a matinée or something. Let me 


introduc e you to Mr. Donovan—oyr nee 
editor. 

Durrant turned unwillingly and shook 
hands with a tall bald-headed man Possessed 
of piercing black eyes, hanging cheeks full 
lips and a muddy complexion. : 

“T’ve just been looking at your first 
number,” he said, speaking to Alec rather 
than to the editor, whose aspect he disliked 

““Not my first number!” interrupted Mr 
Donovan, with a smile in which he showed 
too much gum and too many teeth for Dur. 
rant’s taste. ‘‘I shall only be responsible from 
next week. Oh, the first number is very wel] 
—very well, indeed, considering—but ye 
must bring some rather heavier guns to bear 
In time, my dear Sir, in time, we shall dy 
everything.” 

“Well, you haven’t got very much time.’ 
said Durrant bluntly. “I hear Washington's 
going to turn us out on the Budget. Seven or 
eight weeks, I suppose. You can’t do much 
in that time.” 

“Oh, we can make a very fair splash,” said 
Donovan cheerfully. ‘‘Our business is to be 
personal—very personal!” And he looked 
with twinkling eyes at Wing. 

Wing nodded. “If we can’t take the shine 
out of some of the nobodies on our side, who've 
got to the front—God knows how—before 
Washington forms his Government, we shall 
only come in to be kicked out after a fey 
months. We're going for new blood, aren't we 
Donovan?” He smiled triumphantly, his 
hands on his sides, his fair curls and ruddy 
pene lighting up the shadows of the 
hall. 

“Well then—till to-morrow!” said Wing, 
dismissing his new editor with a gracious nod. 
“T think we’vedone all our business for to-day, 
Don’t go, Jim. Come into my den and have 
a smoke.” 

Durrant rather unwillingly agreed. He 
discovered, as he followed his cousin, that 
Wing’s den was now the beautiful small 
library on the ground floor. Its latticed 
bookcases, with their rows of mellowed books, 
and the wall-arabesques between the cases, 
the tables, cabinets, and chairs were all 
snowed under by a recent accumulation of 
books, maps, pamphlets,—the litter of the 
rising politician. Charts and diagrams on 
various sociolog’cal matters——‘‘ Housing Re- 
form,” “Cost of Living,” “Congested 
Areas,” and so forth, hung untidily from 
drawing-pins driven into the carved frames of 
the bookcases; a typewriter, and a pile of 
MS. on one table, had been hastily left by 
Wing’s secretary on the arrival of Mr. Dono- 
van, while on another, an open box of cigars 
between two chairs showed where the young 
employer had just been sitting in conference 


with the famous—or notorious—journalist 
who was to help him to the storming of 
London. 


“Sit down and have a talk,” cried Wing, 
slapping him on the shoulder. ‘There are a 
few cigars left. I tell you that fellow Dono- 
van’s a marvel!—we’re going to make Wash- 
ington smart.’’ And standing on the hearth- 
rug, with his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, 
he began to pour out his plans for the coming 
months. 

He ran on, while Durrant smoked and 
listened, throwing in occasionally a caustic 
word or two, the chief effect of which was to 
let loose more talk. The mind of the young 
soldier was in some astonishment as he 
listened. Did the fellow suppose he was going 
to carry the whole position by storm! Dur- 
rant was not brilliant, and generally—with 
Alex—inarticulate. But he had a shrewd 
head-piece of his own and a considerable quiet 
knowledge of men and affairs. No doubt, 
Alec’s speech in the Lords had been a success— 
a great success. So much was apparently 
proved by the newspaper headlines, though 
Durrant suspected that the size of the print 
was partly due to that other and more pictur- 
esque side of Lord Wing’s career of which the 
papers said nothing. But what was it all 
aiming at? And why such rush and hurry? 
Durrant put the questions—not without 
sarcasm. 


" Y DEAR fellow!” laughed Alec, “Its 
very simple what I’m aiming at. 
mean to force Washington to give me office— 
I don’t*care what—the smallest foothold will 
do. But I’m putting up a fight for my career. 
Of course,” he added hastily, “I believe in the 
principles we’re advocating in the paper, but 
I shouldn't take all the trouble I am taking, 
if it weren’t that I’m determined to stand up 
against this damned cant and _ boycotting, 
which is driving a man like me out of public 
life—and will drive others out, if I dont 
fight it now.” 
Durrant took his cigar out of his mouth, and 
surveyed his cousin. ‘After all you did break 
what most people think a law—and a Divine 
law, too,” he said drily. ‘“Can’t you lie low 
till people have forgotten it?” F 
‘‘Why should I?” said Wing, haughtily. 
“T have got my place in Parliament now™ 
in spite of Mrs. Washington and her gang. I'd 
rather it were the House of Commons, but 
can make do with the Lords. I’m going 
(Continued on page 04 
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Continued from page 92) 


Jight; and like other people, I'm going to 
spend money. They'll have to come to 
terms. To think of the duffers on our front 


bench!” 

He turned round with a scornful gesture 
and flung the remains of his cigarette into the 
fire. 

‘Does it ever occur to you that you'll draw 


the enemies’ fire not only on yourself, but—on 
Lady Wing?” said Durrant after a pause. 
“You know what the baser sort of party 


newspapers are. It doesn’t seem to me that 
Caroline’s been looking very strong lately.” 

“Carrie? She has a magnificent constitu- 
tion,” said Wing half annoyed, half smiling, 
“stand anything!—especially for my sake!” 

““No doubt. But she’s been hard at it since 
last April. One way or another she’s been 
fighting your battles ever since she set foot in 
this house. Does she ever have an evening 
alone? She's always talking and entertaining, 
always making plans. She never gets a mo 
ment’s rest. It’s adog’s life L consider!”’ said 
the young man warmly. 

“Why, Carrie loves it! She was born to 
hold a salon—and, by George, she does it 
rippingly! What else is left to her, I should 
like to know, by these prudes that boycott 


her? She'll make this house as famous as 
any of the great salons—Holland House—the 
whole lot of them—before she’s done. She 


needn't step out of her drawing-rooms to 
know all the London she wants to know; and 
all the foreigners, too.” 


Dt RR 


alter 


So, 
He 


ANT’S countenance relaxed. 
all, Caroline was appreciated. 


| had often, of late, accused Alec in his thoughts 


of neglect and even unkindness towards a wife, 
who in the young soldier’s opinion, was 
infinitely superior to him. 

He replied with greatly increased cordiality: 

“She does it magnificently indeed. But 
it’s a strain.” 

“Oh, no, my dear fellow, not at all, to a 
woman with such a gift for it!”” Then after a 

yause, Wing added in a reflective tone, 
“The growth of English Pharisaism is to me 
the most extraordinary phenomenon! The 
women—poor things!—used to suffer in the 
old days as they do now, if they chose to 
follow their hearts and flout society; but the 
men at least were let alone. Nobody tried to 
mix up morals and politics a hundred years 
ago—for men; unless of course there was 
open scandal going on. But nowadays— 
these Dissenting prigs and asses!” 

Durrant stiffened again, as he rose. 

“Well, you wouldn't wish that kind of thing 
back again—would you?—when the woman 
bore all the brunt. Good heavens!” 

He looked, frowning, for his hat. 
flushed 

“IT don’t follow you, Jim! It’s the confusing 
a man’s private life with his public affairs that 
I’m out to stop.” 

“And because a woman has no public 
affairs, she must submit to being cut and cold- 
shouldered while her husband’s in the Cabinet 
and goes everywhere? Is that what you 
suggest?” 

““What nonsense you talk, Jim!”’ said Wing, 
beginning to lose his temper under what he 
now felt to be the hostile attitude of his 
cousin. ‘‘ But after all, it’s not a matter we 
can discuss,” he added with offended dignity. 

“Certainly not. I didn’t mean to be 
impertinent,” said Durrant hastily. He was 
not at all anxious to quarrel. ‘Of course it’s 
beastly for you both—I know that—and I 
wish you luck. Well, now I'll just run up and 
see if Carrie’s come in before I go.” 

He went upstairs. In the yellow drawing- 
room where the lights were being put on, he 
saw a girlish figure in the distance and 
recognised Joyce Allen. She was “tidying”’— 
performing one of those small yet priceless 
services that only delicate and fastidious 
women can render to a house. Flowers, books, 
newspapers, all the litter of life, fell into order 
at her touch. Durrant advanced slowly, 
delighting in the movements of her pretty 
figure and capable hands. 


Wing 


[I LADY WING coming in?” he asked her 
as they greeted. 

“T hope so!” the girl’s tone was anxious. 
“IT begged her to come in and rest before 
dinner. There’s a large dinner-party, and 
she'll have to talk for hours.” 

“T can’t think how she stands it,” said 
Durrant. ‘“‘Mayn’t I help you in putting 
these books away?” 

“*Oh, it’s done,” said Joyce, and then seeing 
that he did not intend to go away, she quite 
composedly, though with heightened colour, 
seated herself and prepared to entertain him. 

“T’ve heard a horrid thing to-day.”’ said 
the young man abruptly. ‘I have a sister on 
the Committee of the Royal Hospital League 


Mrs. Mallon—you know her—she comes 
here sometimes. There’s been the most 
appalling row. But they’ve carried it. My 
sister and two others have resigned. It’s 


that old cat Lady Theodora’s doing, as much 
as anybody’s! I wonder—can we do any- 
thing?” 

Joyce Allen suddenly put her hands over her 
eyes 
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“She minded’—her voice 
minded so much.” 


‘Lady Wing? When did she hear?” 


shook—"ghe 


“This afternoon before she went out. One 
of the ladies, who resigned, wrote to her~ 
kind letter—an awfully nice letter There 


was a regular debate upon it! It was dreadjyl 
to Carrie to think that she had been discussed 


by all those people—as if she had wanted to 


force herself on them—and then rejected 
And she was planning all the things she would 
do for the League. It had made her a 
happy!” 7 


“Tt’s devilish!” said Durrant heartily, 

Joyce was silent. She sat looking straight 
before her, with a sad and _ troubled face 
“If one could only protect her from these 
things!” she said in a low voice, apparently 
to herself. : 

“It was awfully plucky of her to go last 
week—to the opening of Parliament,” said 
Durrant, after a pause, also in lowered tones 
He was most genuinely sorry for Caroline 
and angrily on her side—in spite of his strict, 
Scotch religion—against a world of “old cats,” 
But perhaps his dominant feeling at the mo. 
ment was acute pleasure and surprise in finding 
himself thus admitted to Joyce Allen’s cop. 
fidence; it was long indeed since she had 
allowed him any such intimacy. His heart 
throbbed with joy, and he longed to tell her 
that he would do anything in the world he 
could—to serve her first—and Caroline next 

At his mention of the opening of Parlia- 
ment, he saw her shrink. She hesitated a 
moment—and then—as though she could not 
help herself—broke out— 

“She had a horrid time! At the opening 
itself, nobody spoke to her, though she was 
quite close to two or three people she used to 
know very well. Then in the evening when 
Lord Wing spoke, she and the Duchess went 
back to the House together. She was awfully 
proud of his speech! But—” 

She hesitated again. Durrant waited for her, 
She went on timidly—her eyes filled with 
tears— 

‘“*I—I think people—women— behaved even 
worse to her than at the opening. Many men 
came up to her and congratulated her, even 
those Lord Wing had been attacking. But 
not a single woman spoke to her; and inthe 
evening—there were two or three horrible 
letters — anonymous letters — and _news- 
papers—” 

**Pigs!” said Durrant hotly. 

“It’s this story of little Dick—Dick’s 
death—that people are so cruel about. And 
I know—I know—it isn’t true!” cried Joyce, 
a vision of indignant pity. 

“Tell me what you know,” said Durrant 
peremptorily. ‘“‘Tell me what you know.” 

Joyce looked at him doubtfully a moment, 
then yielded to the warm kindness in his eyes 
and told him—the story which she and her 
father had heard from one of the two eye- 
witnesses of Caroline’s agony in the Val 
d'Aosta. 

Durrant listened carefully, made a few 
notes on the back of a letter, and then rose 
to take his departure. 

“Thank you. I shall make that useful. 
Now look here. You and I are allies in this 
business. I. don’t know why you've been 
sending me to Coventry all this time—” 

“Oh, no!” cried Joyce, putting out pro- 
testing hands. 

“You have,” said Durrant firmly, catching 
one of the hands. “I'll make you tell me why 
some day. But now we're allies; we're going 
to look after Lady Wing. All the enemies 
Wing makes in politics will try to take it out 
of her. Never mind. We'll stand body- 
guard. That’s a bargain! And don’t send me 
to Coventry again—I won’t stand it!” 

Whereupon before she could stop him, he 
kissed her hand. Then with a joyous, tr- 
umphant look at her, repeated from the 
doorway, he turned and went. 

“What have I been doing?’ thought 
Joyce, standing bewildered where he had left 
her. And sitting down by the fire in her own 
room, whither she had fled for refuge- 
trembling under the shock of feelings she had 
repressed and trampled on for months—she 
tried to think it out. 


S heron WHO loved Caroline Wing- and 
by this time, in spite of her exclusion 
from a large section of the social world, she 
had made many friends in London who were 
not only the friends of her wealth— could 
never look back upon the hurried weeks ol 
this eventful spring without bitterness ot 
heart. They knew they had been watching 
something at once tragic and beautiful, 
without realising the tragedy or the beauty, 
What made the tragedy and the beauty: 
Nothing but the gradual development o! 2 
woman’s spiritual nature amid surroundings 
that might have seemed to stunt and degrade 
it. Caroline during these months was 4 
disappointed lover, wounded to the core by 
the growing indifference and coolness 01 the 
man she adored; she was a starved mother, 
separated from the children she had already 
borne and with no hope of others; she was 
made for the best in society, with rich gilts 
(Continued on page 96) 
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that only asked to spend themselves on friends 
and kinsfolk, and those she could have loved; 
those by whom she wished to be loved, 
women, of course, especially, turned away 
from her time after time in indignation or 
contempt; while hundreds of others with 
whom she had nothing in common crowded 
officiously round her, hailing her as a flag- 
bearer in the fight for sexual freedom. But 
in truth Caroline Wing was no conscious and 
deliberate rebel. Quite the contrary. Like 
any other weak woman of strong emotions, 
she had been conquered by a great passion 
which had given her for a time great happi- 
ness; but there was that in her—all the while 

inherited forces, compunctions, and tradi- 
tions, which steadily reappeared, like sediment 
in calming water, as life went on. 

Yet she fought these compunctions steadily. 
She went on her proud way and did her best 
to fulfil the brilliant and yet futile réle that 
her father-in-law, by his gift of Eltham 
House, had imposed upon her. And there 
were many times when youth and vanity and 
excitement told her that all was well; that 


| Alec would come back to her with the old 


devotion when his political campaign was 
over; that some day when she was less tired 
and driven, the child on which Lord Wing 
had warned her so much might turn, would be 
given to them; and that, meanwhile, life 
was amusing and triumphant enough, in spite 
of social shocks and rebuffs. She would have 
been less than human, less than woman, if 
she had not—intermittently—exulted in the 
splendour of Eltham House. 

What a proud and sensitive woman went 
through, this second year, in braving London 
on so large a scale, only Joyce knew. The day 
of the opening of Parliament remained in the 
minds of both as a day of nightmare, though 
Caroline had spoken of it, even to her cousin, 
with difficulty. When would she ever forget 
the moment of the entry of the royal proces- 
sion, when, as the brilliant ranks of the 
peeresses in their shimmering plumes rose to 
greet it, the first look of the women to her 
right and left was for the royalties, and the 
splendid figures behind them carrying the 
traditional emblems of the English monarchy 

regalia, sword, cap of maintenance, and the 
rest; and the second look, swift, furtive, 
piercing, was for the wife, standing erect and 
pale beside them, whose husband, instead of 
filling his hereditary post among the king’s 
attendant “thegns” was ostentatiously yawn- 
ing and smiling on the further side of the 
chamber, in the back-bench ranks of the 
Opposition? 

Caroline’s spirit had risen under the 
challenge. She turned and looked several of 
her neighbours quietly in the face, then she 
threw a nod and smile to Alec across the 
moving throng; and finally she tried to listen 
to the King’s speech, which every political 
ear in that glittering crowd was craning to 
catch. But in truth she heard nothing of it. 
Her mind was in a whirl of mockery and 
defiance. She looked again at her neighbours 
to the right and left. They were now absorbed 
in the spectacle. ... What did it matter 
to her? Ah!—but the cool inner mind bided its 
time; and before the King’s speech was done, 
reflection had thrown a quieting dust on 
Caroline’s swarming thoughts. 


FTER THE ceremony, as she pushed her 
way through the lobbies towards the 
outer doors, amid a throng of peeresses and 


| politicians, she found herself again entirely 


| alone, without a friend. 


The Duchess had 


| promised to accompany her, and had gone to 





bed with a cold instead. No one, through the 
whole function had spoken to her. Suddenly 
she passed a great mirror set in the wall and 
was aware of a stately and beautiful vision in 
black satin, white plumes, and a blaze of 
diamonds. Herself! A throb of defiance ran 
through her. Her own beauty rallied her 
nerves, gave her back self-confidence—even 
moral strength. If indeed she looked like 
that, no one could say that she had given 
ground by an inch! 

Later in the evening, when serious business 
was forward, and the first night of the debate, 
including Alec’s speech, was over, Caroline 
emerged once more into the outer lobby of the 
House of Lords, but thrilling this time with 
triumph and emotion. How well he had 
— Ah!—there he was, coming to meet 

er! 

“Well, darling!—how do you think it 
went?” 

“Oh, Alec—it was splendid!” 

“You little goose! All the same I think it 
got them! They say Washington’s very 
angry. Let him be! Some of the fellows on the 
other side have been congratulating me like 
fun. The papers will have it verbatim. I say! 
you look ripping!” 

And in his exultation, he had seized her 
hand under her opera cloak and pressed it 
for a moment in the crowd. And then he was 
gone, to speak to a journalist, bidding her go 
home. And she had pressed on through the 
crowd, happy, passionately happy, because he 
had looked at her—had spoken to her so. 
How right he had been to take his own course 


| —to venture everything—to scout all the 
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love. 
: Lady Wing! Congratulate — 
Your husband has made a capital speech! 

So said man after man, catching sight : 
her, on her way to the entrance. —s 

But what was that? A face of a wom; 
turning round on the steps of St. Steph a4 
entrance to look for a companion, se 

Caroline saw the face and gave a gasp : 
pleasure. She recognised a school iien 
whom she had not seen for years a charming 
Scotch girl, married to a Scotch peer, to whos 
in the days when Caroline had first appeared 
in London as John Marsworth’s wife, she had 
been warmly attached. Then Lady Dunkeld 
had gone to India with her husband: Carrie 
had lost sight of her; and after the crak 
Carrie had written one letter—and waited in 
vain for an answer. 

“Emmie!” — She found herself calling 
standing on tiptoe to wave to the woman 
ahead. J 

And the pretty blue eyes saw her; a Visible 
tremor ran through the soft features; ang 
without a sign of recognition, Lady Dunkeld 
looked her old friend in the face 
away. 

Caroline entered the car and drove home 
like a person half stunned. Emmie!—Emmie 
Dunkeld! She could see herself in bed, and 
Lady Dunkeld sitting beside her—with-, 
white bundle on her knee. And her throat 
contracted, as she thought ‘‘She was always 
so fond of Dicky!” : 


perfect 


h! 


and turned 


OR HAD that been the end of that day's 
emotions. With the last post that 
night there had come a rush of letters: con- 
gratulations from a number of the Eltham 
House habitués, her old friend the French 
Ambassador, for instance, a score of men in 
both Houses of Parliament, who cared indeed 
very little for Alec Wing’s success, but cared 
a great deal that the charming mistress of 
Eltham House should find pleasure in it; 
Robert Llewellyn, also, who wrote a criticism 
of the speech, candid, but full of kindness—the 
kindness of the veteran to the youth; dwelling 
on its merits of delivery and arrangement 
“a voice to be envied *’—*‘ the points clear”— 
“the jests new”—‘‘altogether a great suc- 
cess!”’—‘though, of course, fundamentally, 
you won't expect one of the Old Guard like 
me to agree with any of its main propositions. 
But what does that matter? A great success, 
I repeat!—and Washington adds his con- 
gratulations to mine.” 

A letter which she had put down with a 
sharp sense of comfort, and a grateful vision 
of the possibilities of friendship—pure and 
disinterested—between men and_ women. 
Then, what evil chance had made her open 
the next letter in the pile which had been 
given her?—a note delivered by hand, and 
brought up, so Joyce said, by the butler, only 
ten minutes before her own arrival at home. 
She had read it at first without understanding 
it, in a kind of languid half consciousness, 
for the emotions of the day had tired her out. 
Then again—and again. 

Of course only a woman could have written 
such a letter—could have put such quintes- 
sence of malice into words and on paper. It 











had been evidently written in haste by a 
spectator of the debate in the Lords; some 
one who, to private reasons for disliking and 
despising Alec and Caroline Wing, joined 
political fury with a man attacking her party, 
and so perhaps endangering the interests of a 
husband or a brother. 

What matter who wrote it! It fell from 
Caroline’s hands,and her head dropped against 
the back of the chair. Joyce, looking round, 
astonished at the sudden silence, saw that she 
was half fainting. . . . She helped her cousin 
to bed, but Caroline had quickly dismissed 
both her and the maid to lie sleepless and 
feverish, waiting for Alec, the phrases of the 
mean, scurrilous letter, which seemed to strip 
their victim of every rag of seemliness of 
self-respect, to leave her naked in a world of 
enemies, running in her head. 

And as she lay there, two things happened. 
The first was—she made up her mind that she 
would never tell Alec a word of the letter— 
or a word of the meeting with Lady Dunkeld. 
No need to worry him with them. 

And the second thing that happened, as she 
lay there storm-beaten in the spacious room 
through which the fire-light flickered, was 4 
sudden invasion of the whole mind by 4 
marvelous sense of companionship—of help— 
of lightening and raising up—flooding the 
whole being. She sprang up in a kind o 
ecstasy, stretching out her hands to the 
darkness—“ What was it? Who art Thou? 

And nothing answered. Only the February 
wind went sighing round the house, and in the 
distance the Abbey bell struck midnight. But 
as she sank back again on her pillow, half 
sobbing—the pain and bitterness had gone. 
When Alec came in, elated and excited, he 
found her eagerly waiting for him, all smiles 
and triumphant sympathy. And she, hungrily 

(Continued on page 098) 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW FICTION 


The 
Money Master 


Canada is the scene of Gilbert 
Parker’s new story W hich he him- 
self characterizes as ~ perhaps the 
best and surely the most pleasing 
of all my nove is.” Ie is a fascinat- 
ing story of modern life, with a 
background of old French customs. 
Cloth, $1.35 nets Leather, $1.50 net 


Lsi GILBERT PARKER 





REX BEACH 
Heart of the 


Sunset 


Rex Beach’s foot is on his native 
heath again in his new novel—for 
his heath is wherever the wind 
blows out of doors and men and 
women are not too much bound by 
conventions of dwellers in crowded 
places. Real incidents of the 
Mexican-Texas border, are trans- 
muted into colorful romance. 
And, as in his other books, neither 
danger nor death can banish the 
genuine Beach humor. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 





ZANE GREY 
The 
Rainbow Trail 


Hitting the trail and taking the 
reader along with him, through the 
country of adventurous romance, 
is the best thing Zane Grey does. 
And he’s done it again most em- 
phatically in this novel set in the 
rainbow-colored canyons of Ari- 
zona and Colorado. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net 
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DELAND 
Around 
Old Chester 


The announcement of a new col- 
lection of stories about Old 
Chester folks will be welcomed the 
country over. Doubtless readers 
of Mrs. Deland’s original volume 
of “Old Chester Tales” would de- 
clare that Old Chester, thanks 
to her loving descriptions of it, is 
the most real of all fictional towns. 
In these new tales many of the 
well-known characters—the be- 
loved Dr. Lavendar, Willie King, 
and others—reappear. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 





m-RUTH SAWYER 
The 
Primrose Ring 


“If you have a ‘foolish senti- 
mental’ fondness for children, not 
only your own, but all the little 
folk who come stumbling into this 
awfully complex world of ours, 
step within the primrose ring, 
teach across it to this little 
heroine, and let her give you back 
again the heart of a child.” 

Illustrated. $1.00 net 
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Arly’s Masterpiece 


La bohéme 


—the creation of a connoisseur’s fancy, which has 
met the approval of the most discriminating. 
At the best stores, $4.00 


A generous sample of this wonder fragrance in a miniature 
replica of the $4.00 bottle will be sent lo you for 25c, 


V. VIVAUDOU CO., New Yerk 


Inc., Times Building, 
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| Are You as Old as You Look? 


**Why is not the skin of your face 
as fair and firm as that of your body? 
© If you look older than you are, it is 

because you are not doing what you 
should to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for 
the body have done for the health and 
figures of 75,000 women. Results are 
quick and marvelous. In six or ten min- | 
utes a day you can do more with these ~ 
exercises at home than massage will 
- accomplish in an hour a day in a 
beauty parlor. *— Susanna Cocroft. 





—_—— 
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Miss Cocroft, after vears of experience, has 


| © prepared the instructions for this course,in- & 


' cluding also the care of the Hair, Eyes, & 


Hands and Feet, 
Wrinkles 








Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Double Chin Dandruff 

Tired Eyes Thin, Oily Hair 

_ Flabby, Thin Neck Pouches Under Eyes 
Crow’s Feet Sagging Facial Muscles 
Pimples Tender, Inflamed Feet 
and many other blemishes are relieved and : 
overcome. The expression is invigorated, = 
the skin cleared, the hair made glossy, more © 
abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter. 
' the feet comfortable, hands smooth. Our 


pupils look 10 years younger after our = 
course. Write for FREE booklet today. = 














Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 4, CHICAGO © 
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Ihat S Ihe M any ° 
; : | ‘HE delicate child, who must be kept toned up with some- 
thing. How much better, for you and for him, to give him something 
that you don’t have to coax him to take—something that tastes so good 
there'll be no fighting against it—and, best of all, something that’s not 
drug or medicine but just a wholesome, nourishing, liquid-food-tonic, 


AnHEUSER-BUscy,.. 


. 
— 
REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 






A wine glassful at each meal and before going to bed will soon 
make another child of that delicate, anaemic boy or girl of 
yours. You’ll see the appetite pick up, the cheeks fill out—yes! 
and there’ll be more noise about the house—the noise of a 
healthy child. A genuine food and tonic for all who are weak 
anaemic or run down. 


ALL DRUGGISTS—MOST GROCERS 
Malt-Nutrine declared by U. 8. Internal Rey- 
enue Department to be a pure malt product, 
not an alcoholic beverage. Contains 144% per 
cent malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 














Interesting Booklet on Request. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH _ St. Louis, U.S.A. 












A Perfect 
Complexion 
Assured : 






























The 

first and most 
important step 
toward beautifying 
and preserving your 
complexion is the se- 
lection of only such ¥ 
lotions, creams, pow- *__ 
der, toilet soap, etc., as 
will beneficial y impart 

a natural pink and 
white freshness and / 
velvety smoothness 
to the skin. In 





The Pablie Service Line 

you will find a complexion requisite suit- 
able for your every need. Their absolute 
purity is vouched for by the SAN eTOX 
druggist and he will cheerfully 
refund your money if you are 
not more than pleased withany 
SAN «TOX preparation. 

Thereisa SAN “TOX drug- 
gist in your locality. You will 
recognize his store by thesign 
of the Nurse in the window. 

Insure your own supreme satis- 
faction by putting any one of the 
more than 125SAN «TOX Toilet 
and Household preparations to 

the test today. 


THE DEPREE CHEMICALCO. 


















p— P i 

| qu'une Poudre de “a soil 
. ho @ £6 ” ‘ 
Maiment ‘chic ib daub qu'elle soil 


. ” ) » ’ 
Neritablement frangaise: : 
TV p m@ . 
— Kerkoff, Paris 


TRANSLATION: Face Powder to be truly 
“smart” must be truly French. 


To sight, to smell, to sense of touch 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder means all 
that the high refinement of the 
true French powder can offer. 
So fine that the softened beauty which it 
brings to the complexion is long maintained 
—so perfumed that its fragrance breathes 
a French distinction, Djer-Kiss is, par excel- 
lence, Face Powder for the particular, 


FACE POWDER 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., 
29 West 33rd Street : a 


Sole Importers 


New York City 





























AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


SE 


Dainty Whil 
MARVELOUS beauty preparation 
for the face, neck and arms that 
_ produces that delicate lily-white 
\. skin so noticeable at opera, recep- 
tions and dances. 

“Dainty White” is absolutely 
harmless, will not rub off and is en- 
dorsed by leading stage beauties as 
well as women of fashion. 

Lo!a Wentworth (starring in the Brideshop) says: 
“Dainty White’ is an extraordinary 


beauty aid. I use it always and 
can Strongly endorse it."’ 


Not a liquid — not a powder-— but 
preferable to either. 

Send 50 cents for tube, postpaid 
*. _— Two tubes and a box of “Dainty Rouge’*— $1.04 
~~ ~ THE RAY MFG. CO, 
~~ 222 West 46th Street, New York Cite 


rome 
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Eltham House 


(Continued from page 96) 


watching for the old devotion, the old words 
and looks, that had made her life a heaven, 
was only too ready to mistake his satisfaction 
with the praises she poured on him for that 
return she longed for. The promise of that 
ineffable moment seemed to her fulfilled. 

And that moment was the first of others. 

. She began to be secretly haunted 
waylaid—by that Presence which pursues 
Man’s soul. To perceive it, to thrill to it, is 
itself a natural gift or capacity. And for the 
first time in her life, she began to discover 
that she possessed it. 


TRANGE THAT such a gift should have 

revealed itself in the days of a fight that 
grew hotter and hotter as the weeks passed. 
Carrie threw herself into her husband’s 
campaign with all the energy, all the ability of 
which she was capable. She wrote for him; 
she hunted up books and references for him; 
she accompanied him through a round of 
public meetings in the north, by which Alec 
enormously increased his fame as a speaker, 
and where the handsome couple were the 
objects of endless talk and curiosity, of angry 
attacks, or excited support. Wing’s State 
Socialism grew more and more advanced; 
and the astonishing experiments he was 
beginning to make with his London property 
rang through the press. At the same time he 
was a Protectionist—on Trade Union prin- 
ciples—and a passionate advocate of national 
strength by land and sea. In the Lords he 
spoke again and again, gaining force with 
every attack on his own side. The Govern- 
ment was visibly weakening; the Opposition 
divided and anxious. The avowed object of 
the Wing group was to infuse new blood into 
the ranks of the coming Liberal Government, 
and force some portion at least of an unau- 
thorised programme on the Liberal leader. 

Llewellyn through it all showed an unmoved 
aspect. He generally managed to find his 
way to Eltham House on Friday evening when 
the House of Commons was not sitting, and 
there he met all Wing's sallies and gibes with 
the sly and smiling composure which suited his 
snub-nosed, shrewd-eyed countenance. 

To watch Alec Wing during these months, 
indeed, was to see in him a kind of “ Lucifer 
fallen from heaven,” and striving with might 
and main to climb back into “the shining 
place” that should have been his. Men 
watched and talked open-mouthed; and to be 
hated is as useful as to be loved. Very soon 
indeed the new Lord Wing, by his speeches in 
the Lords and the country, and the exploits 
of his editor, Donovan, driving the free- 
booting coach of The New Gazette—became 
names of scandal and fury in thousands of 
decent households. The peculiarities—per- 
sonal and political—of the Opposition leaders 
were mercilessly  chaffed. Washington’s 
“lion head,” and the flattery of it in the official 
Liberal press; Llewellyn now as the “Fat 
boy,” now as the Socrates of the party; Lord 
caressing the British workman in 
public and cursing him in private; the colossal 
ignorance of S——, proved by a most skilful 
series of extracts from the luckless man’s 
speeches over ten years; the inconsistency of 
D who in playing his many parts had 
never taken Melbourne’s advice to his 
Cabinet—“It doesn’t matter what we say, 
but damn it, let’s all say the same!’’; this 
man’s platform tricks, or that man’s luxurious 
habits—the New Gazette made daily mock of 
them all. And as anger grew, so also laughter. 








HEN IN March came the long expected 

Budget. Downtothe House of Commons 
went the Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and in one night the edifice of English Free 
Trade fell crashing to the ground. 

““We shall beat them,” said Llewellyn to 
Washington as they walked away from the 
House together—‘‘by the skin of our teeth. 
But they'll be back again in a year, and 
they'll carry their Bill!” 

But meanwhile—and the Tories were quite 
prepared for it—their defeat was certain. The 
day and the hour of it were calculated to the 
minute, and already the candidates for office 
were beginning to sit on the Liberai door- 
step. 

“T shall ask nothing, write nothing!” said 
Wing triumphantly to Caroline. ‘Let them 
come to me. Can they carry on, with our men 
barking at their heels? I say no! Well, then, 
let them buy us off. A few minor offices— 
that’s all we want—a foot in the doorway. 
They'll have to do it. You'll see!” 

Would they? 

The whole political world began to seethe 
with this question, and with the multitudinous 
answers to it, from the vehement “See them 
hanged first!” of the enraged main body of 
the party, to the hesitating “Well, after all, 
why not?” of those born to compromise. 

Meanwhile Alec Wing went night after 
night to one or other of the big towns, ex- 
pounding the Budget, supporting _ this, 
attacking that, always attended by a body- 
guard of young speakers, and owing nothing 
to any party organisation. Money indeed 
was poured out like water, had been so poured 
out for six months, in the creation of a press 
and an organisation. It was a new form of the 


money-power in politics. There was sae 
guise about it, and there being many, = 
in the political soil at tha moment mr 
suited it, it grew and flourished like ; witch 
bay tree. * Ghee 
And all this time Carri 
wake of her buccaneer, tremulously rite 
ishly absorbed. All her vague tenon", 
jealousies on the subject of Madge Whitt 
were at this time laid to sleep. itton 
saw her, for Mrs. Whitton had ceased to sh 
herself at Eltham House on the nights an 
it was open. Nor had she any reason to think 
that Alec saw her. Certainly he never spoke 


of her. 
N EANWHILE, on the _ nights when 
Eltham House set wide the doors of its 
beautiful rooms to receive a world which noy 
contained the best foreign society of Londo 
together with all the distinguished wiguae 
of the moment from Paris, Rome, or New 
York, and a multitude of men representing the 
brain work of the country, its polities, jour. 
nalism, and art, Caroline Wing was the 
sovereign of a large and ever spreading court 
Women were always in a small minority in jt 
mainly because of the social boycott that 
existed, but partly because men had somehow 
made a masculine thing of Caroline's salon 
and men were more at home there than 
women. Men talked there as they talked 
with each other, or at their clubs, only witha 
certain added zest and brilliancy, because of 
the beautiful woman who made the bond of 
this miscellaneous world, towards whom 
indeed a wonderful loyalty was growing up 
among them. Caroline- naturally—escaped 
neither adorers nor scandal, but the adorers 
she laughed away. 

None of them indeed touched even the 
fringes of her heart—except Lord Merton. 
Him she often thought of, and always with 
pity and a stirring of the pulse. The memory 
of that sudden outburst of his on the night 
before the opening of Parliament. stayed 
with her, though in a dim dream-like way, 
She knew that he could not escape his own 
Christian standards and traditions—that he 
judged her—while yet he fell at her feet. 
And that double fact it was which moved her, 
He had apparently the same vague premon- 
itions of evil, of calamity, with regard to her, 
as she had sometimes about herself. That 
made him passionately want to protect and 
help her, while she knew very well, all the 
time, as a woman of the world, that she must 
not let him help her. But she clung to the 
thought of him in a wistful, perfectly innocent 
way. She wanted to be friends with him, as, 
but for politics, she would have been friends 
with Llewellyn. And she saw quite plainly 
that it could not be, and had never wavered 
in her decree of banishment. 

But one morning—one’cold, sunny morning 
—in the week before the critical divisions in 
the Budget Committee which were to deter- 
mine the fate of the Tory Ministry, Caroline 
escaped for half an hour from the great house 
which had begun of late to fret nerves sorely 
strained, and went into the Park with only her 
favourite dachshund to keep her company. 
She wanted solitude and the sting of frosty 
air. Walking rapidly westward, she soon 
found herself on the edge of the Serpentine, 
which was just filmed with ice and glistening 
with sun. It was too early for any but those 
who walked for business; she found herself 
practically alone, except for a figure of a man 
advancing from the distance, to which she 
paid no attention till the man was close upon 
her, so absorbed was she in the calculations 
of Alec’s chances in the coming struggle. 


fc lowed in the 


She never 


UDDENLY she raised her eyes and saw 

that the man approaching her was Merton. 
He had been aware of her for some minutes, 
had had his chance of disappearing into a 
side-path, and had, none the less, blindly 
come on. 

As they met, she stopped, without any 
apparent hesitation, and they shook hands. 
In his face there was a rush of colour; on hers 
a rather timid smile. : 

“Are you out for a constitutional—like 
me? And like me—do you never own to such 
things?” 

He explained that he was on his way to 
Brook Street to enquire after a brother who 
was ill. Caroline quietly turned and walked 
beside him. 

The young man went red and white by 
turns. At one moment he trod on air, the 
next it stabbed him to perceive the changes 
wrought by sheer stress and haste of living 2 
the woman who interested him so deeply. 
The face was paler, the cheeks and temples 
thinner, and there were fresh lines, thoug 
infinitely delicate, round eyes and mouth. 
The effect was of a loveliness more human and 
touching—less Juno-like, less triumphant. 
“She has been working herself to death tot 
that fellow!” he thought indignantly —“and 
when he comes to grief, as he will, he'll 
ill-treat her.” 

They talked of politics. “We shall be out 
next week,” he said, speaking of the Tory 
Cabinet, “ard all the fat will be in the fire. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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wre the sun” hiding 
your brightn« your beauty. Why 
not remove tl: ? Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Crean” 


areas aclouc 


Made especia Illy to remove freckles. 

Leaves the ski r, smooth and with- 

out a blemish repare i by specialists 

vith years of € nce. Money refundec J 

if not satisfact soc per jar. Write to 
nd free booklet, 


day for part 


pereuidst | Thou Be Fair’’ 











ins many beauty hints, and 

ribes a number of elegant 
arations indispensab le to the 

iet. Sold by all druggists # 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. ¥ 
Dept. 9 Aurora, Ill. 



























You will sav 
better i ironing if you us tea 


TMPLEX TRONER 
~ a 


Operated by hand « ” 


ments if desired 











. Write for FREE 
‘atalog: ‘Ironing Hint 
Booklet and 30 Days’ FREE Trial Offer. E stablished 10 years. 


Amesican Ironing Machine Co., 543——168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











SKIN SPOILED BY SOAP 

Made Young Again By 
On 

FACIAL BATH O/L 


Sansavon is the Safest, Most Economical Perfect 
Skin Cleanser. Removes ” dirt, redness, roughness, 
chaps, wrinkles, es, enlarged pores, etc. Keeps 
the skin stnoo' firm and fair. In jars——50c 
and $1.50 prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

FREE My Mone graph on ** Face 

Care’ and Generous Trial 

Box of SANSAVON 

DR. H. R. ENLOW—Face Specialist 
¥ 605 Delaware Building, Chicago, Il. 



























DORHEAD 
ARDINE © 


22-24 West 58% St. 
NEW YORK 


Tailored and Semi:Dress' 


HATS 


The fusion of of the igo oa 
with the current style 
head G Jardine Hats 













oor, 
uncommon creations, 


shown at the best shops sae 


departments. 













A quiet, luxu- 
rious Residential 
Hotel. Affording 


Fourteen 
lr 
Sitticth St. Brix’ exes: 


the Metropolitan 
Club and the Fifth Avenue Entrance 
to Central Park. Apartments, single 
or en suite, rented, furnished or unfur- 








nished, for long or short periods. 
: EAGER & BABCOCK 
q 4 








Gvid@ Reducing — 


IMMEDIATE REDUCTIONS 
38 Bust Reduces to 36 
40 Bust Reduces to 37 
42 Bust Reduces to 39 
44 Bust Reduces to 41 


Constructed of Ovidalastic sci- 
entifically cc nature's 











c sue- 
cessful Figure-Shaping and Health 
Making garment ever invented. 


AT ALL LEADING STORES 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 








OVIDA CO., 22 W. 37th St., Dept. 4, New York a 








ROUND THE 


él 


WORLD TOURS 


The _ Rest Regular Services 
', INDIA, CHINA, 
tS, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
Round World Trips and 
Winter Tours iu INDIA, 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL 
Ss. N. CO. 





Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 





Use This Chest FREE 


Moth-Proof 
Red Cedar 


CHEST 


15 Days 
Free Trial 





Big Catalog FREE 
Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chests make 


ideal Xmas, birthday or wedding gifts. Charm- 

gly useful, decorative and economical. Protect 

sue and woolens from moths, mice, dust and damp. 
ipped from factory at factory prices. Freight pre- 

Paid. Write for 64- -page catalog showing all de- 

S.gns, sizes and reduced prices. 

Piedmont Red © edar Chest Co., Dept. 27, Statesville, N. C. 
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A Delightful New Love Story 





By Margaret Widdemer 


Author of 
“The Rose Garden Husband” 


Why Not 


“There’s no reason why not,” says the 
author—no reason why all of us should 
not realize our dreams. Miss Widde- 
mer has written one of those rare and re- 
freshing stories designed to make people 
happier. She has rec aptured all of “the 
first, fine, careless rapture” of her notable 
success, “The Rose Garden Husband,” 
and has added new elements of beauty. 
“Why Not” is full of personality 
and charm—a book for all who believe 
that dreams and ideals are the greatest 
things in life. 

Illustrated by George Hood 
Price, $1.25 net 


International Library Co., New York 


Hearst’s 





























Lanvin model. Combi- 
nation of silver-gray and 
midnight blue serge. 


Set of hat, throw, 
and muff of silver 
gray and blue 
velvet. Dull silver 
braid adds ‘“‘just 
the right’ touch to 
muff and 


neck- piece. 


waist, 


ESTELLE MERSHON 
20 East 46th Street, New York City 


Opposite Ritz-Carlton 
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F you seek artistic 

beauty combined 
with practical utility, 
you'll be interested 
in this electric Han- 
del Lamp No. 6292. 
It is individual in 
design and con- 
struction. 


All dealers selling 
fine lamps have 
Handel Lamps. But 
if no Handel Lamp 
dealer is near you, 
write us for details 
of this Lamp No. 
6292. 


THE HANDEL CO. 
380 E. Main Street 
Meriden, Conn. 
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‘“‘What can I do to make her 


stronger ?”’ 


Your physician has told you that it is simply one 


of the thousands of cases of “debility.” You 
have tried certain “tonics” without avail, but 
you have not yet tried Sanatogen, the true 
food tonic. 


And Sanatogen may well prove her 
salvation, for remember that thou- 
sands of women who were weak and , 
weary have derived new strength, 
a new joy of living from its use. 


Olive Schreiner, the famous 
writer, gratefully exclaims: 
‘*‘Nothing that I have taken 
in years has given me sucha 
sense of vigor as Sanatogen.”’ 
And Lady Somerset, the noted social 
reform advocate,refers to the way San- 
atogen “ braces the patient to health.’ 


This help of Sanatogen is not the { 
false help of a mere stimulant but the 
constructive aid of a true food tonic 
which gives the exhausted system the 
natural elements for building up the 
blood, strengthening the nerves, im- 
proving digestion. 


How well it performs this function, 
physicians in every land—21,000 of 
them, have endorsed Sanatogen in.¢ 
writing—know from actual observa- *> 
tion. Their attitude is well summed 
up by the famous Berlin specialist, 
Professor Eulenberg, who writes: 


“IT am using Sanatogen 
more and more in cases of 
nervous troubles which 
have their origin in poverty 
of the blood and poor nu- 
trition, and never had oc- 
casion to regret its use.” 
\nd we feel sure you will 

never using San- 
atoren. 


regret 


Sanatogen is sold by 
good druggists every- 
where, in three sizes, 
from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, Inter- 
national Congress 
of Medicine, 


London, 1913 
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for Elbert Hubbard's new book, “Health in the Making.” 
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Written in his at- 


tractive manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with capital advice 
on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is free. Address Toe Baver CHEMICAL 


Co., 32-Q Irving Place, New York. 


























A Remarkable Value 


This Exclusive Blouse 
Special Price, Prepaid, $5.00 


_Model C-27—A very dainty and dressy style 
of Cream Lace made over Flesh Chiffon. Bolero 
effect, front and back. Neatly hemstitched 
throughout. Long sleeves with pointed flare cuffs. 
New style high-back collar. Fancy buttons. 

More advanced styles at lower prices, are made 
possible by our unusual merchandising facilities and 
our method of doing a strictly mail-order business. 

Orders promptly filled and money refunded if not “ 
satisfied in every particular. 


cost, Sketches of Advanced Blouse Models, as soon as originated. 
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Eltham House 


(Continued from page 98) 


Her face showed both her eagerness and 
her anxiety. 

“Of course, the whole question for us is— 
can our group get its just share—the share it 
ought to have?” 

“In the spoils?” He laughed awkwardly. 
“Who can tell? Washington’s gang won't 
let anybody else in if they can help it.” 

“Ah, but they won’t be able to help it!” 
she said joyously. ‘“Alec’s very hopeful!” 

“Yes? Well, whatever you want’’—there 
was the slightest emphasis on the “you” 
“IT hope you'll get. But I think perhaps in 
London we overestimate the effect of—well 
what interests the clubs and politicians. You 
don’t mind my saying so? It takes a long 
time for any new propaganda to reach the 
country. I was down, last week, at a meeting 
in Oxfordshire, in a little town called i 

He gave the name. Caroline started. 
beautiful eyes turned upon him. 

“T know it,” she said. 

Merton flushed violently. Clumsy ass—to 
have forgotten that the Marsworth estates 
lay all round that town. 

He hastily gave an account of the meeting, 
meant to show the dogged adherence to 
traditional party lines on the part of the 
average British voter. But Caroline took no 
heed. And when he stopped, she said, slowly, 
with her eyes on the further reaches of the 
Serpentine: 

“Lord Merton—I—TI believe that you know 
Sir John Marsworth?”’ 

It was his turn to start. 

“Ves, certainly! We 
Yeomanry regiment.” 

“T gathered that—from something I saw 
quite lately—in the Times. How much do 
you know him?” 

Her questions embarrassed him. 

“We have been associated in various ways 
during the last three years,” he said, hesitating. 
“We met on Church matters, for instance 
before he became a Roman. About eighteen 


Her 


were in the same 


| months ago, we used to meet at an East 


London Mission in which we were both 
interested. Then his change came—and he 
went to that Jesuit place in Wales.” 

“He has left it now,” she said quickly. 

He showed her a puzzled countenance— 
marveling indeed at their conversation. 

Then she added 

“T saw him not long ago.” 

Whereat he wondered more, and could find 
nothing at all to say. But after a moment 
she broke out, with quickened breath and 
fluttering colour. 


“WOU SAID—the last time we met 
would like to—help me. 
want no help 
my husband. 
Except ie 
She paused a moment painfully, resuming 
at last, with agitation: “‘I want to ask you 
something! If you know Sir John—if you 
have any influence with him—if you know 
any one who has—who could persuade him 
will you do something for me? Will you 
try and get him to let me see my child—my 
little girl—oftener—and for a longer time 


you 
Of course, I 
in an ordinary way. I adore 
I have everything I want. 


than he permits now? Once a year—for a 
few hours—that’s all it has been since I 
parted from her. Of course—I know—I 


But what harm could 
I do her? You know me—you would speak 
for me. Just for one fortnight in the year 
or even a week—what it would mean to me!” 

She spoke very low, her eyes on the ground, 
her voice trembling. Merton’s mind was 
shaken by the pathos of it, and also by the 
sincerity, the unconscious skill, by which 
she had suddenly transformed the relation 
between them. Six weeks before he had made 
her a passionate declaration, and here she 
walked beside him, neither goddess nor prude, 
but simply a mother, hungry for her child! He 
had gone through weeks of feverish grief and 
self-reproach since he had parted from her, 
and suddenly, as she spoke, he found himself. 

He gravely promised to help her, if he 
could. They walked on, talking earnestly of 
persons who might be of use in the business. 
As they neared the more frequented region of 
the park, she paused and held out her hand. 

“*T shall tell Alec all I have said to you,” she 
said—and Merton wondered again at her 
frankness. 

He again assured her he would do all he 
could. Then he wished her good luck in the 
turmoil of the coming week, and they parted. 
He went on hurriedly through the traffic of 
Piccadilly, feeling that he would gladly have 
faced death for her. Yet—was it consciously 
or unconsciously?—her appeal to him had 
done more to kill the passion in his veins than 
any other kind of action on her part could 
possibly have achieved. 

And again he was haunted by foreboding 
terrors about her. “In a few years, she will be 
the unhappiest woman in London!”’ he said 
to himself with vehemence, “and none of us 
will be able to do anything!” 

It was quite possible, he thought, that Wing 
had been already unfaithful to her. It was 
said by her intimate friends that she was 
entirely in the dark—suspected nothing. But 


brought it on myself. 


most people, who cared to know knew 
wy > KNOW very 
well that Madge Whitton was supposed ee 
* Ls 


living on Wing’s money, and was deeply , 
blindly in love. As to Wing's prt ay 
opinion was more divided. He had cl = 
found Mrs. Whitton useful and had paid 
handsomely for her work. But there es 
e 


those who thought him a cool hand not 
all likely to be carried away a second P . 
and for a woman so inferior to the first ™ 
And with every day of hot deb 
Parliament, of gossip in London drawing 
rooms, of commotion in the country the 
tragicomedy in which Caroline Wing oe 
so deeply concerned ran onward to its climes 
—to the moment of violence and explosion 
after which nothing could be again as before 


HE WASHINGTONS lived in a 

secluded at the back of a Chelsea square 
They were rich, but the avoidance ot al! shox 
of riches was a passion with them both They 
were served by parlourmaids, who had of 
course, stout lads in the background to do the 
heavy work. But to be waited on by oby 
quious men at table seemed to Elizabeth 
Washington an insolence on the part of 
the employer, and a degradation to the 
employed. Men were intended for nobler 
functions. But that women—and men, too- 
should be served by women, was in the order 
of things; and she was a rigid though a jus 
mistress. 

The house was very simply furnished and 
contained engravings of famous evangelicals 
—was fitted up with books, an armchair 
writing-table and a Turkey carpet. Mrs. 
Washington carried on a vast correspondence 
from a corner of the back drawing-room, 
which was never left untidy, and made no 
parade whatever of the work that was done 
there. The same fastidious order, indeed, 
prevailed wherever Elizabeth Washingtog 
had sway. Her dress, though not affectedly 
plain, was always simple, and varied no more 
than from grey to black, or black and white. 
She affected long cloaks which disguised her 
height. But she was not thin—rather the 
reverse. 

On the Monday evening of the week which 
was to see the critical divisions on the Budget, 
Mrs. Washington sat up, expecting her hus- 
band. He came in a little after eleven, evi- 
dently tired out. His wife smiled at him, 
prepared him some cocoa on a little stove by 
the fire, and waited for him to talk or not as 
he tiked. She knew well that he was in the 
very thick of the melée, and she longed for 
news. But her self-control was invincible. 


lebate jg 


hous 


HEN HE had had his cocoa and had sat 

a while with shut eyes his long legs 
stretched to the fire, and the lion head thrown 
back, he said, without moving: 

“Tt will be a famous victory to-morrow!” 

A gleam shot through his wife’s eyes. 

‘I’m glad you’re so certain, Richard.” 

She came to sit beside him and laid her 
hand on his. 

‘“You’ve waited for it—you’ve earned it!” 
she went on after a moment, with quiet 
exultation. 

“Have 1?’’—the tone was weary. “Well 
now hell begins!” 

His wife smiled—in sympathy. 

“‘ How people write to you—it’s appalling!” 

















“Write! It’s much worse than that. 
can’t escape them anywhere. The House 
swarms with fellows who want places; the 
Club’s almost as bad—and I shall soon not 
dare show myself in the street. And as for 
letters—look here!” He opened his coat, 
“My pockets are stuffed with them—and 
from the most important people possible. 
Everybody has got some fish to fry either for 
himself or somebody else.” 

“T saw a complete list in one of the evening 
papers,” said his wife smiling, but observing 
him the while. 

“Of my Government?” he laughed con- 
temptuously. “I know—I saw it. Well, it 
amuses them and don’t hurt me.” 

“T saw Lord Wing’s name in it.” Ee 

“Oh, all the lists put Wing in somewhere. 

His wife was silent for a little. But aftera 
while she put her hand on his again. He made 
a slight irritable movement, but let the hand 
stay. ig 

“Richard you won’t do that—will you? 
She spoke with a low voice of entreaty. 

“My dear Elizabeth, I must be guided 
entirely by the party interests.” ; 

“Entirely, Richard? Isn’t there something 
higher even than—party interests?” , 

“Not in this connection,” he said testily. 
“If I do put Wing in, he will do no harm to 
any one. He’s so anxious to get on politically, 
that once in, he’ll give no trouble. I shall be 
able to manage him. But if we leave him out, 
he’s strong enough now to worry us abomin- 
ably.” 

“Oh, Richard—surely not!” 

“You must leave me to judge, my deat. 
Llewellyn agrees with me. Something very 
small will be enough to content him, so that he 
just scrapes into the Government. And on 
the whole it will suit us better than a quarrel, 
and having that wretched paper on our flanks. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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The Children’s Shop 


No. 8 East 46th St., New York 
Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 
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MALL IMPORTATIONS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONE 
From Infancy to Four 





The daintiest of newly landed hand- 

made apparel such as you'll not find 

elsewhere exquisite materials, 
exquisitely worked. 


COATS SWEATERS 
DRESSES BONNETS 
Exe. Etc. 


momen nut 


A NEW SEC TION DEVOTED TO 
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FOR CHILDREN UP TO 12 Years 


samc 0 a 


LAYETTES 


MADE UP TO MEET 
EVERY INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENT 


* Complete descriptive 
= Catalog free on request 


Enlarged NURSERY 
> Showroom FURNITURE 


A lad FURNISHINGS 


RIGINAL designs 


of effectiveness 


= ee every needed piece in 
™ Catalog enameled reed. 
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For BLONDE and | 
AUBURN | 


An Ideal Shampoo 


for the Blonde, Near 
Blonde and Auburn 
Types of Fair VWVomen. 


Guaranteed under the pure 
food and drug law 


SPUN GOLD—for the 
delicate light shades — is 
neither a bleach nor a dye. 
It does not injure the hair 
or scalp, keeps it from get- 
ting darker, and makes it 
even in color and fluffy. 


SPUN GOLD gives the 
hair a splendid lustre and 
brilliancy, cleans it, and is no 
doubt the best shampoo on 
the market because 
especially prepared with 
the view of benefitting the 
fair lady’s““crowning glory.” 
Send $1 for a Six Weeks’ 


Treatment 
or for free booklet. 


ORIGINAL TOILET 
PREPARATION CO. 


941 Whitehall Building 
New York 
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Be done with the thorn that 
spoils your rosy pleasures 


HEN your heart is on Two or three applications a week 
2! ill not only prevent all perspira- 
yleasure bent — ¢ eb : a nee 
I : ai ent a t tion odor but keep the armpits, feet, 
theatre, dance or din- hands and neck comfortably and 
ner—what is more vexing than naturally dry. Many women find 
to be annoved by excessive per- no other pre tection for the armpits 
‘ a “ ? : necessary. Their gowns, hose and 
spiration of the armpits, feet or gloves are kept unstained, fresh 
hands! Yet it is at these times and dainty. 
that this annoyance is most Get your bottle of Odo-ro-no today. 
likely to come because of a Unscented, harmless, easily applied. 
PS TENORS lati F she 25c, 50c and $1. Six times as much 
lervous overstimulation of the for $1 as for 25c. At all drug or 
sweat glands. department stores, or by mail post- 


Think of the relief of being free from paid. In Canada, 35c, 70c and $1.40. 


it—the incre ased comfort—the Sample bottle and booklet sent for 6: 
added pleasure! This is what and your dealer's name. The 
Odo-ro-no, the toilet water for ex- Odorono Co., 256 Blair Ave.. 








cessive perspiration, offers you. Cincinnati, oO. 


IDO-RO- 


THE TOILET WATER FOR 
EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION, 











Men can prevent 

wilted collars and 
persptring hands 
and feet. 



















































HAVE YOU BEEN, OR ARE YOU GOING, TO THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION ? 


IF SO, you will find Dr. Christian Brinton’s articles on the archi- 
tectural and other art features of both the San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions especially interesting. 

IF NOT, they will give you an excellent idea of these most distinctive 
phases of the latest World’s Fair. 

THESE ARTICLES, six in number, and fully illustrated, are 


appearing monthly, commencing last June, in 


he International Studio 


FOR OVER 18 YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 
“MOST BEAU ore MAGAZINE PRINTED.’ 


CENTS A COPY—$5 A YEAR. 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OF 3 MONTHS 81. 
The September and October numbers contain also valuable 
suggestive articles on Home Architecture and Decoration. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 1100 Cuyler Building New York City 
Gentlemen: For the enclosed (#?- =) kindly send me THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


f h six months in which Dr. Brinton’s Panama-Pacific articles “— ar. ) 
or the \ three months commencing with . 
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7 A Royal Appear- 


” ance is assured by 
the constant use of 


|BEATRICE,, We: 
| cREmeE. |) 77 
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it now being intro- \V 
i duced into Amer- VU 


W} ica for the first 
time. 

iw It is endorsed by the 
} Nobility of Europe 
; 




















{| in Paris, Vienna, 
i Moscow, St. Peters- 
hi burg, Berlin, Milan, 
Rome and London. 
It has long been onc 
of the leading stand- 
ard toilet prepara- 
tions of Europe. 


Price $1.00 per jar 














Send for this Book of Precious Secrets 





“The Face Beautiful ” is a little 
book on how to create and pre- 
serve a fresh natural complex- 
ion. It is yours for the asking, 
or a liberal test jar of 


BEATRICE CREME. 


will be sent postpaid with the 
booklet on receipt of twenty- 
five cents in stamps or silver. 


Send for this test jar today. 
Society Specialty Co. 


IMPORTERS 
175 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Cushion Rubber Heels 


are made to fit the most delicate French heels 
of dancing slippers or the heaviest walking boot. 


They add lightness, grace and poise to every 
movement and are noiseless, which makes them 
really essential to comfortable dancing on a 
polished floor. 


The Foster Friction Plug not only prevents slip- 
ping but makes Cat’s Paw Heels wear longer. 


Black, tan or white—no holes to track mud 
and dirt. Cost no more than the ordinary 
kinds—50 cents attached—all dealers. 





Foster Tread-air Heel Cushions 


Wear these “cushions of air” 
inside your shoes. They protect 
the stockings and heels from 
nails—improve the fit of the 
shoe—add a trifle to your height 
and prevent fatigue. Get them 
at your dealer’s or repair shop or send us 25 
cents and your dealer’s name, Mention your 
shoe size. We will send you a pair. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


116 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
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(Continued 


“All the Puritan elements on our side, 
Richard, will be up in arms!” said Mrs. 
Washington with energy. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T doubt it. I think they'll take it lying 
down. We shall be in a very shaky position 
for a bit. We really can’t afford to have 
Wing’s money and Wing’s press against us. 
People are shocked—but the man gets what 
he wants! It is really astonishing the way he 
has made, in these eight months!—in spite of 


everything. . . . Well, now I must go to my 
letters. Llewellyn and two or three others 


are coming to see me presently. We shall 
probably sit till late. You'd better go to bed.” 

He rose, and as he stood swaying a little 
with fatigue, his fine shaggy head under the 
light, he said, reflectively 

“*T confess I shall be glad—if I can—to do 
something for Wing, though I neither like 
him nor respect him. And of course I see 
certain risks, though I think you exaggerate 
them. It was obvious we couldn't be bribed 
into running him for a constituency. But this 
is different. And certainly there never was a 
woman who put up a pluckier fight for the 
man she loved than Lady Wing! You ought 
to appreciate that, Lizzy!” 


His fine face broke into a smile. Bending 


over, he kissed his wife’s forehead, hurrying 








| sat the Duchess and Caroline Wing. 


from the room immediately afterwards. 

No more childish lack of insight was ever 
shown by a great man than in these farewell 
remarks! 


IS WIFE remained standing where he 
had left her, her face set in a kind of 
pale intensity. Then she went slowly into the 
back drawing-room, lit the electric light over 
her writing-table, and sat down before it 
for some time motionless, her hands lying on 
her knee. Her thoughts were flying far ahead. 
Lord Wing in the Ministry; Eltham House, 
not hostile as now, but friendly and indis- 
pensable, the common meeting-ground of the 
party; all the members of the Government, 
with Richard at their head, becoming the 
familiars of the splendid house, the friends of 
its beautiful and triumphant mistress; she 
foresaw it all. Richard would go there 
constantly—she never. She had refused to 
have any dealings with Lady Wing, even to be 
introduced to her. And pride and _ self- 
respect, to say nothing of moral considera- 
tions, must entirely prevent a change of 
attitude on her part. Meanwhile at the back 
of her troubled yet determined mind lay the 
gnawing thought—‘‘ Can I trust my influence 
with Richard, as against hers?” 
No!—she was not sure enough!—she was 
not! Had she ever been quite sure? Were 
not the critical years of middle age now in 


front of them, when Richard’s natural 
susceptibility, his eager pleasure in the 
companionship of women, might easily 


detach him from her? And who so likely to 
rouse that susceptibility—to lead him astray 
as Caroline Wing? A woman of no scruples, 
as her history showed, and with every possible 
motive for capturing the man on whom her 
husband’s advancement would depend. 

Not that Washington’s wife feared any 
vulgar dénouement, any ordinary scandal. 
Richard would never betray any trust, and 
Lady Wing, it was said, was still infatuated 
and enslaved by the man for whom she had 
broken both divine and human law. But 
what she did fear was a loss of empire; a 
loss of influence over her husband’s mind and 
sympathies. She was strong, an able woman. 
It galled her unspeakably to think of entering 
into any sort of competition with Lady Wing, 
even were she certain of winning it.. And she 
was not certain. 

She thought long. And presently she began 
to write letters. All the chief Evangelical and 
Nonconformist leaders in the country were 
well known to her. Some of them were her 
intimate friends, to whose preaching and 
example she owed a great personal debt. To 
two or three of these friends—especially to 
the eminent Presbyterian Minister of whose 
church she was a member—she wrote long 
and eloquently. The moral standards of the 
party—of the country—were at stake. She 
asked them to strengthen her husband’s 
hands against the pressure now being brought 
upon him to include a notorious offender 
within his administration, and she pleaded, 
on public grounds, that whatever steps they 
might think it necessary to take, her letter- 
her one and only warning—should be treated 
as matter of the strictest confidence by those 
whom she addressed. She had felt it her duty 
to give the signal; it was for them to fight. 


T WAS a great night in the House of 
Commons. Every seat was full, the spaces 
behind the Speaker’s chair and beyond the 
bar crowded with members for whom there 
was no room on the benches. The second 
reading debate on the famous Tory Budget 


| had occupied the best part of three weeks, and 


the division was to be taken at the close of the 


} evening. 


In the private ladies’ gallery of the Speaker 
There 
also were the great Tory ladies, knowing they 
were beaten, and determined to show their 


House 
from page 100) 


Liberal supplanters that it did not Matter to 
them personally one rap. In a dark cone 
very much out of sight, and with their Ps 
close to the grille, sat Mrs. Washington 
an old-maid sister, pleasant, plain and bs, 
haired, of Robert Llewellyn. In the gall, 
opposite, over the clock, Caroline pe 
distinguish her husband among a group { 
peers—his arms resting on the rail in tramh af 
him and his face upon them absérbed j 
what was happening below. " 

There was considerable excitement and 
even tumult on the floor of the House 
Speakers were constantly interrupted by those 
who felt that everything had been said that 
could be said, and were impatient for the vote 
In the Ladies’ Gallery, behind the grille and 
immediately above the Speaker's chair the 
Duchess and Caroline had been much harassed 
by the sarcastic comments too audibly 
whispered of a stout lady belonging to the 
outgoing party. Caroline, indeed, was all on 
edge, conscious through every nerve of the 
neighbourhood of Mrs. Washington and of 
Alec’s face opposite. By intuition and by 
report Carrie knew a good deal of the incoming 
Premier’s wife; she knew in particular that 
she and Elizabeth Washington had never 
shaken hands, and with that lady’s free will 
never would; and she was well aware of the 
power exercised by the tall, fine-faced woman 
over Richard Washington and the party 
Despairingly Caroline felt her the obstacle in 
the path, and vague, foolish imaginings 
surged up in her mind of seeking an interview 
—arguing—entreating. 


ARRIE HERSELF was tired out; and 

so was Wing. During the preceding 
days and weeks he had become increasingly 
excitable and short tempered; now at the 
top of certainty and hope, now in the depths; 
now extolling the men who served him, then 
denouncing them as a set of fools and asses, 
and only preserved from irremediable quarrels 
by Caroline’s tact and diplomacy. She 
herself had been going through a time of hard 
disillusionment, not to be confessed even to 
herself. Her husband’s arrogance and self- 
seeking, the coarse elements in the clay of 
which he was built, had become plain some- 
times even to her fond eyes. She loved him 
as much as ever; she lived in him and for 
him; but her love was passing. steadily, 
though unconsciously, from the first stage of 
passion—which clings and adores and won- 
ders—into the second, which protects and 
cherishes. To make him happy, to give him 
what he desired, and so to make up for the 
wrong she had done him—she had begun to 
put it so to herself—these were the objects 
of her soul. 

. She 
scene below. 
question 

“* Ave!’’—the shout rang up to the galleries 

followed instantly by the answering “No” 

a roar from the Opposition side. 

“Ayes to the left—Noes to the right.” 

Immediately the floor below became a 
moving hive of men leaving the House for the 
division. 

Ten minutes more, and the Opposition had 
done its deed. The House became a tumult of 
cheering men. Ministers, pale and smiling, 
rose from the front bench, gathered up their 
papers and prepared to leave the stage of their 
long ascendency. Behind them their followers 
applauded; in front of them their opponents 
jeered and shouted. Then, as though at a 
signal, the whole tumult dropped.  Minis- 
terialists and Opposition rushed off into the 
lobbies where the journalists were waiting 
for them. 


was suddenly recalled to the 
The Speaker rising put the 


ADY WING and the Duchess rose, t00. 

They were to meet Wing in the Central 
Lobby. Caroline was trembling with excite- 
ment. She was in evening dress as she had 
returned to the House after dining at home. 
The Ladies’ Gallery was hot, and her sable 
cloak had dropped from her shoulders, 
showing the white throat and _ breast, the 
gleam of jewels, and the folds of a velvet 
gown. A twisting of thinnest gold lay on her 
dark hair, with one sparkling stone—a 
emerald—set just above the brow, and all the 
brilliant flush and softness of her face. As she 
stepped into the light of the corridor outside 
the Ladies’ Gallery, even the Duchess, who 
was not observant of such things, was startled 
by her beauty. But the moment afterward 
the Ducness noticed something el!se!—that 
a woman in a plain black dress was coldly 
and silently making room for Caroline 
pass her. The Duchess recognised Mrs. 
Washington; she saw Caroline’s Jook— 
hesitating—impulsive—the lips opening ® 
though to speak, and the sudden mais 
movement by which Mrs. Washington ft 
treated into a doorway behind her till the 
other had passed by. 

“Just like her!’ thought 
indignantly. “A dragoon of a 
hate her! And I expect she has Carr 
hollow of her hand.” . 

Now they were in the Central Lobby. 
Caroline a little pale, but queenly, movilé 

(Continued on page 104 
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The “Cold Cream Habit 
Beauty is not a matter of birth—it is 
largely a matter of habit, the habit of 
taking intelligent care of the skin 
just a few short minutes each day 
with a good cold cream, one perfectly 
suited to the needs of every woman 
on every occasion — social affairs, 
shopping, motoring, at night, etc. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind that Keeps’’ 


a Penn ee ne 


was perfected by two painstaking 
chemists twenty-five years ago and is 
still manufactured by them. Since 
then it has helped thousands of 
women to be better looking and more 
attractive. The “cold cream habit™ 
will bring skin health and complexion 
happiness if you depend on D&R 
Perfect Cold Cream. Read money- 
back guarantee on package. Tubes, 
10c, 25c, 50c; Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, 
$1.50. 


TWO SAMPLES FREE 


Samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette—a new and 
dainty Face Powder—will be mailed, 
free,on request. Address Dept. M. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


New York 
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This Are Made From 
Salt’s Fur Fabrics 


This Is “Fur-tex” 


PASMIKELY in your shop- 
Ro} ms 

Pes) ping tours you have 
“= noticed that in most 
cases the coats which ap- 
pealed to you as being the 
most exclusive styles, were 


made of Salt’s Fur Fabrics. 


These wonderful fabrics that 
so closely resemble actual fur 
possess many advantages in 
wear and softness of texture 
that fur does not. These are 
being used by the leading de- 
signers this season for their 
handsomest models. 





I_. SALT’S TEXTILE CO., Inc. 


38 East 25TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Handsome Coats Like 
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Add Charm and Distine- 
tion to Your Hospitality 


P Surprise your guests by serving 
unusual little dishes for luncheons, 
teas and social occasions. 

The 1915 Cresca book “Where Epix 
curus Reigns” will delight you with 
its helpful and original recipes, such 
as Goose Liver Timbales, Poinset- 
tia Salad, Pimiento Bisque and a 
number of others. 





esa this is primarily a book for 
‘picures, all progressive house- 
Wives will be glad to havea copy. 


1s 
Mailed on receipt of two-cent 
stamp, address 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


MMB one ore 











Our Trade Mark divides them— Which is Which? 
Seeing is Believing. 


Laces shown side by side. 


— 





O to your favorite shop and ask to see the ‘*B.B.’’ Laces mounted ona 
XJ card side by side with Hand-made Laces, of which they are reproduc- 
tions; also examples of a ‘‘B.B.’’ Valenciennes and Cluny washed too times. 
You can beautify the most beautiful Gown or exquisite Lingerie with 





these wonderful “‘B.B.’? Laces 





and this is why they are so extensively 
used by exclusive Stores in all the Capitals of the World. 


ASK FOR “B.B.” BOOKLET. 


BIRKIN & CO., 73, STH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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LEAVENS 
MADE 
FURNITUR 
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A mistaken impression concerning our 
furniture has apparently been given in some 
instances by our consistent advertising of 
COTTAGE FURNITURE or Straight 
Line Furniture. This is by no means our 
only line, but because of its great popular 
ity and wide appeal to home furnishers, it 
has been more trequently presented in our 
advertising. 

Our complete stock includes several lines 
just as popular as our Cottage Furniture 
and offers attractively designed, well-made 
pieces to meet every need of the tastefully 
turnished home 























By selecting 
from our 
large stock, it 
is possible to 
have a pleas 
ing variety of 
designs and 
yet lave 
every piece 
harmoni 
ous with 
the others, 
whether you 
select in our 
Cottage or 
Modern,with 
here and 
there a Colo- 
nial piece. 

And this 
harmony in 
the complete 
effect, with variety of design in individual 
pieces, can be made much more pronounced 
by selecting your own stains in which to 
have your furniture finished. To anyone 
with an appreciation of color-values, our 
policy of finishing to the customer's order 
offers opportunity to impress distinct in- 
dividuality upon the home. 

Our color chart of stains and finishes of- 
fers suggestions and is of great assistance 
in working out the color-schemes of your 
rooms. 

We also furnish unfinished if so desired. 
Shipments carefully made, insuring safe 
delivery. Send for complete set No. 8, of 
over 200 illustrations and color chart. 
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eavens & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Glebeas 
Shoulder Rose 
Pink, Yellow and Peach. 

(Chic and Stylish), —— 
$1.00 Postpaid insured. 


335 Greenwich Street, New York 





Crepes, 





0., New York City 


sar, October, 1915 


= Taffetas, Poplins, Sati: 
SILKS Retail at Wholesale Prices 
now most fashionable, 87c. a yd. 
Send for FREE Samples 
"International Silk C 97 Madison Ave 


arper's Ba 


Worn by 


Fashionable WONDERFUL 


FLOWERS 


Women 


are known 


PRETTILY BOXED GL E BE AS 


as preserved flowers 





last too long. 





Florists do not like us. 
should they? Glebeas flowers 













leaves. 


showing photo reproductions. 
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We can ship promptly, the war 
has not hurt us, we have thou- 
sands of the secretly 











Wrile for catalogue de luxe 


PRETTILY BOXED 















Glebeas 
Sweetheart Buds, 
Pink, Yellow 

and Peach. 

Two for $1.00, 
Three for $1.50, 
Five for $2.50, 
Postpaid insured. 


GLEBEAS IMPORTATION CO., 6 East 30th Street, New York 




























POWDER 


Made by LT. PIVER, PARIS, France \ 


AZUREA is in- 
visibly fine and 
exquisitely _ per- 
fumed. Its quali- 
ty is the highest, 
but its cost only 
moderate. 


Purest—Softest—F inest 


Madeinfour BLANCHE—ROSEE— 
delicate tints: RACHEL—NATURELLE 
At All Best Dealers 
> for ‘“‘Surprise Box"’ containing 
Send charming miniature packages 
a6 of AZUREA Face Powder, 

25¢ Sachet and Perfumes. 
CHAS. BAEZ 
Sole Agent for U.S. and Canada 
Dept. “C” 
24 E. 22nd St., 
N. Y. City 













































PAIS 


Che Standard of Value and Quality 
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We Ask You to Judge This 
Car By Its Quality Alone 


The Paige *‘Six-46” sells for the 
astonishingly low figure of $1295. 
That, in itself, is impressive. 


But, quite irrespective of price, 
we want you to see this six 
cylinder car—examine it—ride 


point of Quality only. 


It is by no means difficult to man- 
ufacture a car for a price. 


It is, however, quite a different 
thing to produce a motor car of 
one hundred point excellence and 
still maintain a selling price to 
the consumer which is not pro- 
hibitive. 

In building the Paige ‘‘Six-46’’"—as 
in building all Paige cars past 
and present — we have been 
governed only by the unfaltering 
Paige standards of Value and 
Quality. 


So, we urge you to see this car be- 
cause it 1s a good car. 


We urge you to buy it with abso- 
lute confidence because it bears 
the Paige name plate—an en- 
during guarantee of fair dealing 
and honest manufacturing. 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
1214 McKinstry Ave. Detroit, Michigan 












Hollywood Five-passenger 








in it—and judge it from a stand- > 





**Six-36’’—$1095 








Fairfield Seven- passenger 
**Six-46’’—$1295 


Cabriolet, $1600—Sedan, $1900—Town Car, $2250 
(Closed car bodies on “‘Six-46" Chassis) 
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Eltham 


through a whirl of friends and foes; eagerly 
greeted by some, stared at by others, observed 
by all. 

Alec she perceived in the distance, lounging, 
his hands in his pockets, talking to the sallow- 
faced man with the long hatchet chin, hair 
straggling over his forehead, and shabby 
clothes—Edward Donovan—who had been 
instructing the public all these weeks through 
the megaphone of Wing’s principal news- 
paper. He wore a quiet, mocking look; but 
he made his way obsequiously to Lady Wing 
to shake hands on the exit of the Government. 

“Very good fun all that shouting!” he said 
pointing with a smile to the entrance of the 
House of Commons, “but the real work now 
begins. I wouldn't be in Washington’s shoes, 
for the next few days.” 

“A beastly business!—always is,” said 
Wing who had joined them. “Well, Washing- 
ton has nothing to fear from me. I shall 
toady nobody! What we ask, we ask pub- 
licly.” 

There was a slight satiric compression in 
the strong mouth of the editor. But he 
assented with the remark 

“Certainly. All the world knows what we 
want—ring out the old fogies, and ring in the 
new men!” 

Sir Oliver Lewson caught the words as he 
made his way through the crowd to speak to 
Caroline. He nodded to Donovan 

““Which are we, eh?’’ Then, in Caroline’s 
ear—‘I just want to say that as far as I can 
hear, prospects are good!” 

She flushed brightly, thanking him with her 
eyes, and they gossiped a little, while Alec 
stood moodily by her, glancing restlessly 
from face to face among the throng of mem- 
bers and journalists. Then Llewellyn passed 
with his sister, and Caroline held out a 
welcoming hand. 

“How long will it take?’ she asked him 
smiling. 

“The new Ministry? Oh, a week for the 
principal offices—a fortnight till everybody's 
appointed. Washington, of course, will see 
the King to-morrow.” 

A fresh outburst of cheering startled them 
both. Washington had just emerged from 
one of the inner doors accompanied by his 
wife. His friends pressed round him in a 
tumult of enthusiasm and triumph. He was 
very pale, but his eyes glowed, and he had 
never been more completely master of 
himself. He found the right word to say to 
each man who approached him, and all the 
time he made his way towards Caroline, who 
awaited him with a throbbing pulse. In 
another minute her hand was in his. 

“Now you have your chance!” she said 
ardently. “It’s too, too splendid!” 

But, as she spoke, she moved forward 
involuntarily, expecting that at last he would 
introduce her to his wife. But Mrs. Washing- 
ton had already disappeared. Carrie looked 
round her, bewildered. Meanwhile, the Lib- 
eral leader warmly pressed the hand he held. 
“It’s worth something when you are 
pleased!” he said, so that only she could hear. 
Then, with a laugh, ‘Pray for me these next 
days. Good night!” And with a grip and a 
smile for Wing, of the same sort that he gave 
to scores of others, the great man passed on. 
“Caroline!—let’s go home! I've sent for 
the motor,”’ said Alec, peremptorily. 

“T thought you'd be going to the Club, 
Alec, or the office.” 

‘“‘Let’s go home!”’ he repeated impatiently. 


RyUSBAND and wife sped home together 
through streets already placarded with 
the news of the fall of the Ministry. Alec 
gathered up the pile of letters for him in the 
hall and followed Carrie into her sitting-room. 
When the door was shut, she turned to him 
with outstretched hands—eyeing him—half 
joyous, half shrinking. 

“T think it’s going well, Alec!—oh, I think 
it is!” 

He took the hands, indifferently, and let 
them drop 

“I’m glad you do. But I’m afraid what 
you—or I—think matters uncommonly 
little.” 

“But you’ve worked so hard!—and there 
are so many with you—supporting you.” 

| “Hm—more cry I think than wool! At 
least I think so to-day. I don’t know what 
|to think.” 

And with an angry shake of his fair curls 
| he thrust his hands again into his pockets, and 
|began to pace the floor in a frowning rest- 
lessness. 

She tried to soothe him, to discuss the 
great events of the evening. But he scarcely 
listened to her; and presently she became 
vaguely alarmed. This despondency was 
unusual, unlike him. Was he overdone with 
the six months’ campaign, or were things 
known to him that were still unknown to her? 
And always this guilty sense that it was she 
= was the difficulty—she who was undoing 

im! 

She grew pale, but she went up to him and 
slipped her arm in his. 

“Darling—if it goes wrong—if you can’t 
get what you want, it’ll come—in time.” 
He turned upon her. 
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(Continued from page 102) 


House 


“Tf I don’t get what I want now- 
ay _ I shall give it up!” 

**Alec!—and you're so young!—we'. 
all the years before us!” YOUNG WE Ve pe 

“Worse luck!—I sometimes think W 
are we going to do with them? And Te he 
you, Carrie, I’m not going to carry on re tell 
I’ve been leading this last six mo te 
forever. Don’t think it! I’m sick to Fm a 
it! It’s been a dog’s life!” ath of 

* Alec!—and I thought you'd been enjoyj 
it! You've been so successful. Oh 
darling!—don’t be discouraged! If not now 
another time!” She nestled her beautifyl ar 
against his shoulder—pleading. mad 

No!” he said, with an obstinate vehem 
that amazed her—‘If not now—nevey! The 
hypocrites, and Pharisees who will hav, 
beaten me, will beat me always. They d _ 
change!—curse them!” 3 ms 

“But they won't beat you, Alec! M 
Donovan is persuaded you'll get your conan 
Think how friendly Mr. Washington war 
just now!” 

“To you—they're all nice to you!” he said 
almost fiercely. ‘What does it mean? 
Nothing! If I fail now, I cut the business 
I’m not meant for a demagogue. I can do the 
trick as well as most people, if it succeeds, If 
I don’t succeed—Good bye! I’m not going to 
spend my life in flattering and wheedling ugly 
stupid people who don’t understand a word 
you say to them, packed into stuffy, smelly 
rooms—in stuffy, smelly towns—in shaking 
their dirty hands and listening to their silly 
talk. It’s worth while—as a prelude to 
something else. In itself—it’s beastly!” 


it yi] 


a LEC!” She was aghast at the outburst, 

: After a minute she asked him in a low 
voice, her eyes on the floor, as they paced, 

“What would you do, then?” 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently, 

“a don’t know—lI suppose there's always 
travel. 

“Of course there is!” she said, brightening, 
“We could go away together again—and 
throw off everything!” Her eyes looked 
tenderly into his. ‘*Couldn’t we, Alec?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said slowly, 
‘“Sometimes when a man’s in the mood that 
I shall be if Washington fails me, he’s best 
alone.” 

**Alone?”” She came to a sudden startled 
pause, her arms dropping to her sides, her pale 
looks turned upon him. 

‘*There, there, I didn’t mean it,”’ he said 
hastily. ‘‘Of course we shall have time to 
think it out—plenty of time. Why don’t 
you go to bed, Carrie? You look like a 
ghost.” 

But she would not go till—driving back by 
main force the fears that surged upon her— 
she had drawn him out of his pit of depicssion. 
She used all her powers, and in the end she 
succeeded. The black moment passed. She 
made him read his letters which were full— 
as it happened—of encouragement; she 
reported to him all the friendly and hopeful 
things that had been said to her, she reminded 
him of the powerful friends he had lately 
made. Before half an hour was over he was 
his sanguine, confident, boasting self again. 

But that night Caroline slept little. Some 
of the things Alec had said went echoing 
dismally through her mind. Nonsense!— 
nonsense! She pushed them from her. Alec 
forsake her—leave her alone? He _ never 
would! His talk had been the mere passing 
extravagance of a tired man. 


ABINET making went merrily on. There 
was first the inner Cabinet—the half 
dozen men about whom nobody doubted. 
Then came the middle line, the men who 
wanted more than they were worth, and vowed 
they would take nothing less; among them, 
perhaps, Washington found his hardest task. 
And finally there was the large border throng, 
made up of the new men of ability and the old 
mediocrities, struggling for the minor offices. 
Every day the newspapers contained long 
lists of the embryo Government, and every 
day the list of certainties—men who had 
found their billet—grew longer, and the list 
of doubtfuls, names with a query after them, 
grew shorter. In this latter section, day 
after day, appeared the name of Lord Wing 
as representing now this, now that office, for 
the Government in the House of Lords. 
Meanwhile Eltham House was filled every 
night with a gossiping, political crowd, all 
cheerful and congratulatory. The “New 
Gazette” had hauled down its flag of attack 
and was ingeminating peace and compromise. 
Alec, under one excuse or another, sat at home 
in case he should be sent for, and Carrie 
could hardly breathe for excitement. Alec's 
success seemed so near; a new and honourable 
future, blotting out the past and giving an 
able man his chance, appeared so certain; 
she already felt herself forgiven and restored; 
readmitted above all to that world of g 
women which had cast her out. Not all at 
once, of course—but by degrees. And then 
surely John would be less cruel about Carina! 
She thought with hunger of the child, and of 
Lord Merton’s promise. 
(Continued on page 110) 


























UNSHRINKABLE 


‘THIS is the sea- 
son for plan- | 
ning winter ward- | 
robes. There must 
beevening gowns, clinging as to waist, 
and flaring as to skirt;—tea gowns, 
informal blouses and dainty lingerie. 
For all of these Lorna Doone Crépe is 
the ideal mater . It’s thin, soft 
drapes beautifully. _ 
ie all pure silk; not to 
crumple or shrink when washed. 40 | 
inches wide—in eight pastel colors, | 
white, ivory, flesh, pink, ciel, maize, | 
nile and lavender. , | 
$1.35 per Yard, Direct by Mail 


Send 2c stamp for samples and edu- 
siiaaal booklet “Silks and Silk” 


ES SILK COMPANY 
oe St., New York City 


Se 





Tradewark 
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BERTHA. 
GOWNS 





17-19 WEST 45thST. 
NEW YORK | 





‘ = 
A SOFT WHITE SKIN— 
fine and velvety to 
the touch—is pleas- 
antly and surely se- 
cured with this long- 
established Beauty 
Builder. 





AND BE COMPLIMENTED ON 
YOUR COMPLEXION 






SEND 1Uc FOR DaLNTY TRIAL SIZE 





SOLD EVERY We ke 
: JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Aqot 
108P Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 











bill LAINIE 


{QA 


Country Homes 
Studios, City 
Apartments 
Single pieces or 
=complete sets. 
= Your choice of 
color scheme. 
Mfr. to User. 
E Write for 

= Booklet “F.” 
= Erskine-Danforth 
= Corporation 

2 West 47th St. 
New York 













Triple Mirror Dressing Table. 
(X18) Top 40” long, 22 
wide, 29” high. 


ANE TT 





To Renew Colorino in 


Gray Hair 


s CLEMENTS 
HENNA GLOREAL 


My new discovery for coloring gray 
or fading hair with powdered herbs | 
from the magic East. It is clean, does | 
not rub off or stain scalp—washing | 
helps it, gives glossy hair, absolutely 
harmless. Apply it yourself or take to 
your hairdresser. Be sure to mention 
color or send sample of your hair. We} 
have all shades. Send order to us if not 
at your druggist’s or department store. 
Avoid spurious imitations. PRICE 1.00 


B. CLEMENT 
French Hair Shop, 
17 EAST 35TH ST., N. Y. 


Opp. Altman’s Phone’959 Murray Hill 


! i eee Rea ou 

STYLE AND SERVICE 

COMMITTEE DECREED : 

- “Satin Slippers for Evening Wear 
are obsolete.” 

Accepted standard: “F.B. & C.” 

E Various Colored Kid har- 


monizing with Gown. 
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“Smarter and Easier on feet”’ 
- “Give unlimited Service.” 
: FASHION PUBLICITY CO. 
P. O. Box 1751 New York 


AHA AHA 
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the special offer given below. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The House Beautiful 


A home of charm and comfort is the natural desire of 5 | 
every woman, whether she is the proud mother of a 
débutante daughter, the bride, or the bachelor girl, and 

it is a desire which may be readily gratified if only a 

little attention is given to the subject. 

A large income is by no means necessary to attain the desired end, 

for who has not seen the delightful living room with its chintz covered 

chairs, well placed table, and soft colored lamps, which has far 
surpassed in desirability the overcrowded room which bespoke the 

large expenditure of money, but the woeful lack of taste? 


If your plans for the fall include the building of a new home, the 
remodeling of your present one, the addition of a sleeping porch, the 
refurnishing of the living room or minor improvements in painting 
and papering, then they should also include a subscription to 


The House Beautiful 


This valuable magazine is a necessity to every woman who is am- 
bitious to make her home a little more attractive, more comfortable 
and more homelike each month. The regular subscription price is 
$2.00 a year, but we will be pleased to have you take advantage of 


AA 


























Kindly send coupon with your remittance = 


SPECIAL OFFER 
H. B. 10-15 


Date... 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed find $1.00 for which enter my subscription to THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, for six months in 
September, October and November, 1915, FREE OF CHARGE. 


beginning December, 1915, sending 


Uns he ecncedkaewens 2 


OLA 











“ee ° 
A form more fair, 
A face more sweet” 


LWAYS the quest is on for 

a more beautiful complex. 
ion. Washing the face is only 
superficial and does not remove 
the skin’s imperfections. Try 
once more. The cream that 
you will call ideal comes to you 
like a good gift from the fairies. 


Créme de Meridor 


(Greaseless) 


imparts that clear, velvety texture to the 
skin which women love, and helps nature 
overcome all imperfections like pimples, 
blotches, freckles, roughness and wrin- 
kles, It does not leave an oily glaze on 
the face. It protects against cold winds 
and is an excellent cleanser, 

Apply with the face wet, massage gently. 
Then bathe with warm water, rinse with 
cold and dry thoroughly. At all good 
stores, 25cand 50cajar. Send for a 
free sample. 


Perfumer 
Distributor 


6 Johnes St., Newburgh, N. Y. 


| Orsi @volttaccm- ti @leletacs 


raves or GRAY HAIR 


Faded or 
No matter how 
gray, faded, 
streaked, or life- 
less it may be, 
only one applica- 
tion of LaGoutte- 
a-Goutte will re- 
store the color to 
h any shade of 
black, brown, drab or red. LaGoutte-a- 
Goutte is harmless, does not discolor the 
scalp, makes a lovely, rich, lasting color that 
does not fade or rub off on the pillow. Makes 
the hair soft and glossy, with a natural, 
full-of-life appearance, and the hair can 
be washed as usual. IT REQUIRES ONLY 
ONE APPLICATION AND NO AFTER SHAM- 
POO IS NECESSARY ; takes only a few min- 
utes, and can be applied yourself in the 
privacy of your home. Any one of 32 
shades you wish is given from the ONE 
package. Price, $1.25, postpaid. Order 
direct, or, if you’d first like to see how well 
it will appear on your hair 


Send me a Little Lock of Your 
Hair —I’ll Color It Without Charge 


Cut close to head and mention shade desired. 
If in the City, call and I'll apply color my- 
self. Nocharge for examination or advice. 29 
years’ experience. 
L. Pierre Valligny 
Dept. B8, 14 E, 44th St., New York 
My “SHAMPOO DOUBLE” in delicately perfumed powder form, mos® 
cleansing and satisfactory shampoo made, 35 cents, postpaid. 
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Models from Cheruit and 
Bulloz, Paris 


esist 


CORSETS 


Authoritative in Style — Perfect in Fit 
Exquisitely Made of the Finest Materials 


The New Fall and Winter Gowns fitted over 
a LA RESISTA foundation show distinctive elegance 
in fit and line. 


ASK FOR THE NEW MODELS IN SATIN NINON 


No. 1106— $5 the pair 
. 1128— $8 the pair 
No. 1127—$12 the pair 


Of special prparenne is the fact that all LA RESISTA 
Corsets are Boned in the sides with ‘‘SPIRABONE?” (a pat- 
ented woven wire boning) which is as flexible as the body 
itself, and socomfortable. This‘ SPIRABONE” trade mark 


“SPIRABONE” 





is stamped inside each LA RESISTA Corset. 
tations should be avoided. 


Inferior imi- 


Models for every figure, $25 down to $3 a pair. Now 
on view at Quality Shops everywhere, and also at the 


LA RESISTA CORSET SHOP, I! West 34th Street, 
New York City. 


LA RESISTA CORSET COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
11 West 34th Street 120 Bush Street 
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| younger brother, * 


| have slipped it behind the jardiniére. 


Twenty-Seven Ways 


different ways to dodge a cocktail, 
without giving offense, reminds me of 
a small boy in school who was asked to name 
seven animals which inhabit the polar regions. 
His answer was, ‘* Three seals and four bears.” 

Nevertheless, to the woman who refuses to 
look upon the vocktail when it floats a cherry, 
or when it does not, devious is the way and 
dire the consequences for the tactless. Steer- 
ing a course between Scylla and Charybdis 
looks, in comparison, like bow paddling in a 
canoe down a lazy stream with an expert 
canoeman in the stern seat. 

No matter what your age or previous con- 
dition of religious conviction may be, com- 
plete working knowledge of the art of Machia- 
velli is absolutely essential to the successful 
performance of this feat. You must possess 
the mental agility of an acrobat, plus a good 
set of teeth, and, if you can manage it, you 
will find that a dimple is of immense assist- 
| ance. But your most powerful aid is that 
diligent and artistic employment of the or- 
| gans of speech, termed by your unregenerate 
‘the gift of gab.” 

Much depends, of course, upon the intrica- 
| cies of the situation. To sift it down, you 
really are not in much danger of offending 
genuine friends. They know your idiosyn 
crasies, and are prepared for the worst. If 
they are not of the same mind, they com- 


Ti boast that one knows twenty-seven 


| miserate you for what you are missing, and 


let it go. But it is your relatives and ac- 
quaintances whose inquisition and research 
you perjure yourself to avoid, and lose what 
little headway you have made toward that 
goal supposed to be located at the head of 
an exceedingly steep and slippery set of gol- 
den stairs, some distance from the steam-heat. 

In the days of your youth, you were in- 
dignant and insulted when a worthy brother 
with presumptuous zeal and flamboyant sorrel 
whiskers made you toe the mark in Sunday 
School, while he investigated and sought to 
establish a fire-proof condition in your soul. 
You resented the publicity of it, though after 
a quiet little talk with your mother you said 
your prayers more regularly. 

The refusal—flat! 

Later when you had exchanged the school- 
room for home-making, with your husband 
you were invited, by a business friend of his, 
to a week-end house party in a beautiful 
country house situated in a park upon the 
south shore of Long Island. The first night 
you refused cocktails and wine at dinner, 
and your husband declared your sentiments 
with rather unnecessary emphasis. From 
that hideous hour you enjoyed the exhilarating 
sensation of being that dismal blight—a wet 
blanket. 

The next day the party motored to the 
country club, and, as they were greater sports 
than sportsmen, the inside of the club natur- 
ally contributed more to their entertainment 
than the outside. And that whole dispirited 
party, radiating gloom like a fog, sat on the 
veranda and drank tea—men and women 
alike. Then the men would sneak off, one at 
a time, and return looking like the cat that 
had consumed the canary after absolution had 
been pronounced. 

You were very popular at that house party. 
So favoured and flattered were you that you 
almost boarded the engine when the train 
drew into the station to take you home. But 
you had learned your lesson. And you regis- 
tered a vow, in which, being a lady, sup- 
pressed but much language was utilized, that 
hereafter your sentiments upon conviviality 
and kindred subjects would be expressed 
only at the muzzle of a gun. 

Your cousin and her husband live in another 
town and move in an altogether different set. 
They lap up cocktails with the avidity of a 
grimy East Side urchin who invests his penny 
and cools his tongue in a dab of pink poison. 
If you play tennis you risk sunstroke by con- 
tinuing to play with anyone you can corral 
while the others are liquidating. But if you 
do not play tennis, your troubles begin. 
Cocktails are in order any time after the sec- 
ond set; about the time the third relay is 

“‘lickerin’,” you feel them looking over, under, 
around and through you; you know that 
they are exchanging glances, and wondering 
just how narrow the knife-blade is upon which 
you sleep o’ nights. Your cousin is mortified 
at your provincialism, too, so this is the time 
when, in Fesponse to the fourth “‘ Aren’t you 
going to join us?”’ you re gece with a regret- 
ful shake of the head, am so sorry, but 
the doctor has absolutely abides them for 
at least two months.” This is safe. You 
are going to stay only two weeks 

Your husband’s cousin has a birthday din- 
ner. The ménage is a simple one, and 
Therese serves the cocktails in the library. 
Thank goodness! this situation has few com- 
plications. You stand close to a large and 
flourishing fern, and when the health of the 
celebrant is drunk, you raise your glass and 
before the other eleven lower their eyes you 
Later 
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to Dodge a Cocktajj 


By DAISY FARRAND TEGETHOFF 


Therese puts the cocktail where it will do th 
most good, and your husband’s cous in’s wife 
tells you how fond of you Thercse is, She 
really suffers anguish of mind if your name is 
omitted from the dinner-list. . 

But at another house you are not so lucky 
You empty your glass out of a wi “ 


dow open. 
ing upon a side piazza, and it Jands square 
upon the head of the cook’s beau who is 


biding his time in the fresh air. He makes a 
frightful noise, and you almost get caught, 
Doubtless he is mi id because he w: 


s looking 
the wrong way. 


“Look up, not down: 


Finessing the cocktail 


Your husband has an out of town business 
friend who is in town with his wife. At your 
husband’s request you call upon the lady and 
he arranges an impromptu dinner. Here ig 
where you fear complications; but maybe 
not; they come from Indiana, she wears 
execrable clothes, has thin lips and is mz iking 
a crocheted bedspread. The men are beam. 
ing. When you sit down, your husband asks 
if they will have cocktails. They will! Your 
heart sinks, but you think fast and smile. 
Your husband gives the order without calling 
attention to your delinquencies. (He is bet- 
ter trained by this time). You have five 
minutes for preparation. These people must 
not be offended; business forbids it. Four 
of these minutes to the woman, and one to 
the man, is the correct division; but as the 
man is on the dimple side and your gown is 
becoming, give the whole five to the woman, 

By the time the cocktails arrive, you know 
all the different stitches of that bedspread, 
the number and size of the thread, and the 
address of the pattern maker; and, to the 
question ‘“‘Are you not going to have one?” 
you may dare to reply, ‘‘ Not to-night if you 
will excuse me. I had one for lunch.” 

The woman hesitates and looks suspicious; 
her face says far more plainly than words, 
“Well, dear me! I guess I am as good as you 
are.”’ You are discovered! No, quick think- 
ing again saves the day and you gasp, “ Please 
drink it. I am in such a hurry to ask you 
something else about that bedspread.” 

Your husband’s business takes you to a 
small town, and you congratulate yourself 
that here you are out of the danger zone. 
You are invited to a country club luncheon; 
you accept without a qualm, but find yourself 
with a cocktail in your hand before you 
know what has happened. The mild and in- 
offensive kind to be sure, but you do not 
drink cocktails of any kind. You are the 
only “reneging” person in the crowd, and 
the guest of honour at that! You are from 
the city, and you are daring to sit in judg- 
ment upon seven women, almost every one 
of whom is antagonistic to you for no other 
reason than your city taint. The unempty 
glass points an accusing finger at them as 
high as the Singer Building. Seven pairs of 
blue, grey and brown eyes have a hostile 
glint in their depths; and don’t you think 
that your fetching gown and becoming hat 
will be extenuating circumstances in your 
favour. Then you smile and murmur in 
velvet tones, “‘What a delightful surprise to 
find metropolitan customs in a small town! 
I did not think I would meet the old familiar 
cocktail here.” 

“But you —” begins your hostess, and you 
commit a social error in your eagerness to 
voice your plaint, ““My throat, you know. 
Please excuse me to-day. Isn’t this a per- 
fectly wonderful view!” 

You are asked to chaperone an engagement 
dinner for a girl who has no mother. Even 
though your heart sinks to the nethermost re- 
cesses of your slippers, and your spine is 
rigid at the thought of these boys and girls 
imbibing the fascinating soul exterminators, 
you fear to do more than teach precept by 
example and you turn to the girl and say 
sweetly, “May I make mine up in good 
wishes?” 

And so it goes. 


Safe on board 

Lent and New Year’s hold unlimited pos- 
sibilities. General Humidity is an old and 
valued aid. And the water wagon—the dear 
old water wagon!—some day it will come into 
its own, and the familiar old bucket of song 
and story will hie itself back into the deserted 
well. It is quite the fad now to declare your 
determination to stay up on the water wagon 
until you have learned to drive. And it isa 
horticultural secret, jealously guarded from 
the general public, that the palms, rubber- 
plants and ferns used for interior decoration 
flourish lustily from the stimulating effect of 
an occasional cocktail secretly applied. Lucky 
you are if you are lame or halt; and a touch 
of gout becomes a positive blessing. > 

Under your own vine and fig tree all is 
well; your brow is serene, and peace laves 
your pestered soul. For when your guests 
pant for the festivity and mirth begot of the 
lemon, coral, or other shades of beverage of 
inexplicable name, you may drink with im- 
punity. “Things are not what they seem.” 
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The New Coiffure 


Recommended by Pierre for the coming season, same was taken from a live model dressed 
with one of Pierre's transformations. These transformations can be dressed in any style and are 
made on a !4-inch size open net, they are light in weight and absolutely impossible to detect if made 
by Pierre, the only specialist for this work in this country. Ladies witha high forehead, too little 
or too thin hair, prematurely grey or other defects, will transform same with a Pierre transformation. 


Ladies who have heretofore bought their transformations in Paris, will find the same workman- 
‘ S| 





hip and quality at Pierre's. 
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Selma's Russian BOO KS by EKIN WAL ICK 


ca onic — Editor of the Home Building and Decorating : 
Has given remarkable Department of ‘‘The Ladies’ Home Journal’ 2 
results for fifteen years - 
SO¢ ~ 75¢ ~ $loo 
Pine Shampoo — 


~~ VU 
Hair Grower 














































Healthfulness, Cleanliness and 
Economy of time and labor go 
“hand in glove” with this new 
green-bordered canary cham- 
oisette duster, 20 inches square. 
In dainty box with hand-colored 
gift card, 50c. Obtainable from 
dealers who carry the Ernest Dud- 

ley Chase line of Practical Gifts or 
sent postpaid to introduce catalog 
of gifts and cards. 


Ernest Dudley Chase, 64 Keany Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Inexpensive Furnishings in Good Taste 
Price $1.25 Net 








Suit Cover 
A dainty gift that is pleas- 
ing and serviceable all the 
year round is this suit cover 
in which to put away mi- 
lady’sgown and keep itlook- 
ing spick and span. Made of 
pretty figured-chintz, comes 
in gift box appropriately 
decorated, postpaid for $1. 
A suit cover for men, larger, 
of brown cloth, $1. Catalog 
of practical gifts free. 

ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE 


75 Keaney Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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At The Leading Stores. 
Beauty Booklet Free. 
Made and Guaranteed by 
~ Selma J. Sotherlund (of Russia) 
45 West 34th St., NewYork,N.Y. 
Face and Sca!p Treatment by Expert 


The Small House For a Moderate Income 
Price $1.50 Net 


| From the Philadelphia North American: 


. . . : : SS LF nO BCP 
“Here are a thousand good suggestions for furnishing, D Nisin SHOESE 
finely and profusely illustrated—a fair and honest eS 
mentor and guide for housekeepers of many degrees.” 
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CAUV.Y VAS. 2 


. . . ee N addition to our full line of Perrset Frrrine 
“Problems of building are treated in the spirit shown P'sfoas for Women, Men and Chitien, fa a 
“a ful 


in the author’s furniture hints and directions. TAKEN 


are of the 

TOGETHER, THE TWO VOLUMES need only a silanes halts" Shoe i for tender feet Mass 
. . ” 4 of soft Duree Kid, flexible soles, rubber heels, 
cook book to constitute a small library for the home. gg mnt ah yg tg A 
-* = button, high or low We Prepay 
3 1 12010, AAtoP. $3-00 Postage. 
z We Guarantee to Fit and Satisfy you 

5 Perfectly or Refund your Money. 


| 8. DALSIMER & SO} 
HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRA CO. | “jalan Pullsdetphia 
119 West 40th Street New York | 
Emr MDOT UI ast Hc ai MALL 10122004940 NTNTNL SAAT PETERS ANRMMTTSEDATNPEONRETENV PT HTTTTETTE TASES TPN LNG NOMOANGERA PTH st 01 LaNN PoE SNORTARTNN TT SAOULA: RENEE SV HENS LNen YSN ETA AY 
TRY THIS DELICIOUS RECIPE FOR BROWNED 


FISH HASH — Mix 1 cup cold cooked fish with 1 cup Si. 
chopped cold potatoes. Season with salt and pepper t ~~ 


Miss Jane Jarvis, 
director of the 
Harper’s Bazar 
Personal Shopping 
| _ Service, is prepar- 
| _ ed to buy for you 
anything that can 
be found in the 
Shops of New 
York. Read page 8. 
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and 1 teaspoon LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. Melt 2 table- 
spoons butter, put in fish mixture, stir till heated, then 
cook without stirring until browned; fold and turn like 
an omelet. Serve hot. 
Kitch Reci H or Sé free 
' it~-t->==o=. 4 Beautifies Hair 
LEA & PERRINS, 233 WEST ST., NEW YORK ‘ | by Natural Process 
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| The body of Pétrole Hahn-Vibert is 
| petroleum, a pure and beneficial oil. 

Apply it regularly, your hair will become 

lustrous, more abundant, your scalp 

vigorous and clean. 

Sizes $1.50 and $1. At leading dealers and our stores 
PARK & TILFORD, Sole Agents 
529-549 West 42d Street New York 

Bottle by Parcel Post if your dealer does not supply it 
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Modish Apparel 
FOR 
Maternity Wear 


by 
Lane 
Bryant 





A6213—Elezant suit of chiffon broadcloth; 
velvet collar outlined with beaver fur. Lined 
with peau de cygne; warmly interlined; skirt 
made with patented automatic maternity ad- 
justments Navy, black, African brown or 


dark green é 
Exclusive Fall Models 
and developed by 


faithfully portrayed Lane 


Bryant to harmonize figure Hines through 
changing proportions Differ in no outward 
way from prevailing modes Scientifically 


constructed to expand automatically as re- 
quired without removal of any fastenings 

A wide range of styles and materials, for 
every occasion and to sult every purse 


Afternoon and Evening Dresses 


Waists Skiets Negligees 
Brassieres and Corsets 


Street. 
Suits Coats 
Underwear 
Lane Bryant, origina- 
manufacturer and re- 
appare 


especially designed by 
tor, patentee, largest 
tailer of modish maternity 


**Mater Modes"'—a com; 
tation of modish maternity 
sent, free, out-of-town upon request 
Needs" will also be included 
Dept. E-18 


wehensive presen 
apparel will be 
“* Baby 
Write 


Having workrooms on premises our prices are 
very moderate and we offer unusual advan- 
tages, such as duplicating to measure and 
changing details and trimmings to suit indi- 
vidual tastes 


Lane Bryant, 25 W. 38th St., N. Y. 
The Specialty House of National Reputation 


























Protect your dining table 


from heat or moisture with a 


Star Asbestos Table Pad 


Ask your dealer to show it to you. 


KERNEY MFG. COMPANY 
140 W,. 62nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Booklet on request 


| he knew 
| blithesomely their Christmas peal that came 
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Cheerfulness 
By LEONARD K. HIRSHBERG, M. D. 


T is perhaps true that no nervousness goes 
hand in hand with absolute cheerfulne ‘SS. 
Show me a person with “‘nerves” and I'll 

show you a pessimist. On the other hand, 
scratch a morose, sad dog, and you'll find one 
saturated with nerves. Dr. Isabel MacDonald 
of London has published an interesting and 
illuminating monograph upon the influence of 
cheerfulness on a neurotic disposition. 

\ pessimist has been described as a person 
who of two evils chooseth both, but a nervous 
neurotic individual chooses all the evils which 
find a place in fertile and morbidly attentive 
thoughts. 

If there is any poison to mental poise, to 
domestic bliss, to efficiency, to success in life it 
is a tendency to preponderance of thoughts over 
actions, of so-called ‘“‘nerves’’ over muscles. 

‘Nerves”’ after all are a habit. The dangers 
are real from the first moment “nerves” 
threaten. To combat the tendency, a begin- 
ning must be made at the outset before the 
anti-cheerful disposition has established itse If. 

\s a matter of fact “‘neurasthenia,” “psy 
chasthenia,”’ “‘nerves,’’ and the various dis- 
tempers which go under such names, are 
thoughts of the wrong sort. To overcome such 
disorders requires a tremendous effort of will. 

Your heart’s desire in perfect fulfilment, 
namely luxuries, loving folks, every thing that 
might be expected to assuage the wishes, the 
longings, and the yearnings of any one, do not 
seem to cure these perverse points of view. 
No matter how lucky you are, when these mor 
bid thoughts as:ail you, the sensation and 
mental images of the dreadful, the unpleasant, 
the disagreeable still rise up like Banquo’s 
ghost to plague the possessors 

In other words, bad habits of the intellect, 
the reason, the judgment, and the most simple 
apprehension, are just as destructive of the 
will and the mental fiber as are bad habits of 
action. The hundred and one fears, the days 
of heaviness, the petty anxieties, the foolish 
dreads, the indefinable, half expressed 
terrors are caused by thought-habits, warped 
judgment, bizarre reasoning, and similar side- 
tracking semi-delusions 


These internal, trivial, yet honest-to-good 
ness delusions, are phantoms of strenuous 
days and worse nights for those who conjure 
up the odd phantoms of habitual, poor 


thoughts. Lot’s wife, who became a pillar 
of salt, has an analogy in those miserable per 
who become pillars of the congealed 
thoughts, which go under the names of *neu- 
rasthenia,” “ psychasthenia. 


The Child 


sons 


Better far to cultivate thoughts of self-for- 
getfulness and habits of strength with a cheer- 
ful interest in other persons’ affairs. This will 
act as the best kind of an antidote. 

There is a delusion among a number of al 
leged ‘‘authorities’’ that modern life is more 
strenuous than it once was; that overwork 
and lobster palace diets explain these disturb 
ances wrongly called “nerves.” Worry 
and curious notions, “in-thinking’”’ or the 
concentration of attention upon yourself, the 
habit of thought which causes you to forever 
cross all sorts of anticipated bridges which 
never cross any rivers, all lie at the basis of 
““nerves.”’ Overwork and the strenuous life 
have nothing to do with the problem at all. 

The prevalent methods of trying to cure 
“neurasthenia” and the different types of ill- 
ness related near or a to “‘nerves”’ cannot be 
expected to succeed, because they are based 
upon a mist ike n unders tanding of the trouble 

‘Rest cures, “work cures,” ‘ ‘electric cures, 

** psy¢ hic cures,” “hygienic cures,” “analytic 
cures,” and all the rest of them are fallacious 
and unsuccessful because they are founded 
upon erroneous pre mises. 

Women who “in-think” can best be cured 
by a physician who by painstaking efforts ex 
poses their innermost, self-centering, hyper 
sensitive thoughts. Once these are unearthed, 
all the wise physician or nurse need do is to 
rediscipline, educate, tra‘n and cajole the 
sufferer into better, saner, and happiei 
thoughts, points of view, and sensations. 

After all it is a simple thing. All that need 
be done is to chase the worried business man 
to the ball park or the tennis courts; put the 
supersensitive barber to hoeing rows on the 
farm; have the harassed housewife take up 
languages, the drama, golf, or rowing. 

Just as the whole public mind, general pub 
lic opinion, as Disraeli said, is the creation of 
master writers and masterly activities, so the 
self-convictions and tenets imbued in any 
particular. individual are to be evolved, di 
rected, guided, changed, improved, or 
switched about by the master writings and 
masterly activities of others. 

It behooves you, then, if you would be well, 
and strong and wanting in nerves, to read 
widely and generally of the best that can be 
obtained, to work the muscles in the most 
approved methods of physical culture, to run, 
ride a wheel, swim, dance, and walk, to play 
baseball, golf, tennis, and to do exercises 
under the guidance of an expert physical 
culturist. 


and the Vote 


(Continued from page 29) 


ever this year for this “right,” the right of 
political freedom, the right to make life less 
hard for working women and toiling children, 
the right to stand in the eyes of the law on 
equal terms with their fathers, husbands, 
brothers? 

Women, are divided on this 
issue. I can understand women working 
against us. In any great cause, there has 
always been opposition, but I cannot under- 
stand the point of view of those women who 
say that they know suffrage is coming, yet 
refuse to do anything to help it along! Then 
there is the third class, the woman who has 
no opinion one way or the other, who is in 
fact too lazy to think. She is the one I 
cannot forgive. It is astounding that a move 
ment so great in the progress of the world 
should not receive the assistance of every 
intelligent woman. 

One of the interesting developments in this 
half century fight, by women for women and 
against both men and women, has been the 
awakening of sex loyalty. Since the begin- 
ning of time, antagonism between the sexes 
has existed, but only recently have we been 
frank enough to acknowledge it. Few think- 
ing people have ever denied the existence of 
sex attraction, but we have always hesitated 
to speak of the antithesis. Now with the 
open acknowledgment that sex antagonism 


The Thing 


as we all know, 


that 


find that it is decreasing. To be 
existence is acknowledged in the 
countries where the woman’s movement 
thrives, and yet it is less obvious in such 
countries, for where there is freedom and 
equality, sex antagonism fades and sex at 
traction strengthens. 

This ac knowledged antagonism resulted 
for centuries in the tyranny of man over wo 
man. Woman was kept in subjection through 
fear of other women. She grew afraid of her 
sister women; it was a purely mental, almost 
a subconscious fear. But it killed all loyalty 
to her own sex. Men during all ages have 
stood together, they have always been abso- 
lutely sex loyal. It was through this “ organ- 
izing,” so to speak, that they secured their 
domination over our sex. To-day with wo 
man’s standards outgrowing her traditions, 
the average male is more distrustful of fem 
inine organization than he is of the “move- 
ment” itself. He is not always conscious of 
this distrust, but I am of the opinion that it 
is the rock on which all of his anti-arguments 
are based. After all, this development of 
sex loyalty in woman, due to her desire for 
the vote, means a truer understanding be- 
tween men and women. It means, too, a 
better world for the children. I say, there- 
fore, let us no longer beg, let us demand the 
vote. 


Couldn’t 


exists, we 
exact, its 


Happen 


(Cor.tinued from page 80) 


“And tears?” said the Corporal. 

‘There are two of us dead,” repeated Ferres 
‘I want to go home. I wonder if it was all 
somehow a big mistake.’ 

He felt the Corporal’s hand upon his 
shoulder. He did not resent the touch. 
Rather in this overturned world, he was 
grateful for what at last he began to suspect 
might be kindness. He looked out into the 
crowded, shining street that stretched to 
endless distance, and he heard the bells that 
could not be there go swinging 


answered back from bells, and yet more bells. 
‘The sky is very bright,” said Ferres. ‘‘Do 
you think the fires can have started up again? 


I had some houses burned this morning.” 
“This is no fire of your kindling,” said the 


other. ‘Look!’ 
“It’s not the reflection of the lights in the 
street,’ hazarded Ferres. ‘Have they | 


started bonfires maybe on the hills outside 
the town? They must be tremendous fires. 
The light goes up clear to the stars.’ 

Suddenly Ferres covered his eyes with his 
hands. 

“O my God!” 
knees. 

For he had seen how, above the endless 
people who knelt in the street that shone, 
the heavens had opened, and it was Peace on 
Earth the Hosts were singing. 
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he cried, and fell upon his 
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A 4738—Odd shaped handsome jet buttons 
and jet embroidered girdle give chic to this 
afternoon gown White faille silk collar; 
vestee of white Georgette crepe over Oriental 
lace band. Made of finest quality satin char- 
meuse in black, navy, dark green, African 
brown or blackberry. Sizes up to 56. bust 
measure. Special 34.50 


Are You Hard To Fit? 


If you are hard to fit, Lane Bryant can fit you 
from a complete stock o 


Suits Waists Skirts Coats Dresses 
Negligees Corsets and Underwear 


that actually will it women measuring up to 
56 bust measure, ho matter what their figures 
The season's best models cleverly adapted, 
exclusively by Lane Bryant, to give all types 
of stout figures slender lines, individuality and 
poise—from the simplest house gown to the 
most elaborate evening gown—all bear a dis- 
tine tive style and individuality that “ordi- 
nary” ready-to-wear garments 
Having workrooms on the premises our prices 
are very moderate and we offer unusual ad- 
vantages—such as duplicating to measure and 
changing details and trimmings. 
We will gladly send out-of-town free, the 
fall edition of ‘‘Smart Apparel for Stout 
F igures”’ the largest fashion book of its 
sued. end for it today. Write 








When next in | New York, we cordially invite 
you to visit our establishment—an entire floor 
inour eight-story building is devoted ex- 
clusively to apparel for stout figures. 


Lane Bryant, 25 W. 38th St., N. Y- 
The Specialty House of National Reputation 


























Cutex removes dead cuticle and 
hangnails without cutting or soak- 


ing. Quicker, better and safer than 
the old way. Send 25c for full 
size bottle of Cutex and _ set 


of beautiful poster stamps free. 


The ten famous Cutex preparations 
are on sale at all good drug and 
department stores 


Northam Warren Corporation 
11 West Broadway New York 
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[The Stocking Store 


395 Broadway New York City 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 


Fibre Hose—Have you tried a sample pair? 
If not, order a pair at once —the only kind to 
wear. hey look as good as the $1.50 pure 
thread silk. They are not only made for 
looks, but wear as well. Outwear any silk 
hose on the market today. 
For \Vomen, 50c a pz air; $5.60 a dozen 
For Men, 25c a pair; $2.80 a dozen 
They are made in black, white and all 





the leading shades. 

In addition to our hosiery, we shall put on 
sale for a short time men’s genuine Boston 
Garter, velvet grip—the 25c quality, 17c.; 
soc qu ility, 38¢ 

Also genuine Shirley’s President Suspen- 
ders, 38« a pair; sold the world over at soca 


pair. 





We carry a full line of both Foreign and 
Domest i Hosiery of every description for 

You must be satisfied or your money 
refunded 


Catalogue on request 























DON’T STAY TOO FAT 


OMFORT, health and fashion demand right phys- 
ts You can reduce the flesh on your 
entire body, or any part, by 

wearing one of Dr. Jeanne 
Walter’s Famous RKubber Gar- 
ments, for men and 
women, a few hours a 
day. The safe and quick 
way to reduce is by 
perspiration. Endorsed 
by leading physicians. 
Frown Eradicator. . 


ical proportions. 


















a 
Bust Reducer. 
Abdominal Reducer .. 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, 
Jackets, etc., for the purpose 
of reducing the flesh any- 
Bust Reducer. 35 ae where desired. Write at 
Made from Dr, Walter once for further particu- 
reducing rubber with util back lars. 
DR. JEANNE E. WALTER (Inventor and Patentee) 
858 Fifth Ave. (opposite The Waldorf), New York 
Entrance on East 34th Street 























I will send my 25c¢ 
book 


Improve 
Your Eyes 


For 10c 


stamps or coin 

A high-grade exercise 
and massage method 
that quickly strength- 
ens and beautifies 
the eyes. 

Also a most beneficial 
system of exercises that 
will improve the muscles of the temples and 
sides of face, thereby facilitating mastication 
and vocal pronunciation. Completely 
illustrated. Entirely without apparatus. 


Prof.Anthony Barker, 4170 Barker Bldg. 110 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 





men, women and children. | 
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“T Have Come to Arrest 
the Man You Love” 


Suppose W. J. 


Burns, the great detective, 


were 


to appear unexpectedly at your door and say, “I 


have come to arrest the man you love.” 


would you do? 


What 


Would you yield to the instinct that moves us all 


to shield the men we love? 


Would you play for time 


in which to let your man escape? 


Or would you say, “If he has done wrong I want 


to help him to right the wrong. 


him you have come.” 


I will go and tell 


Another woman faced that very situation once: 


Mr. 


Burns calls her, 


“The Woman in the 


Case.” 


That is the title of the first of six true detective 


stories which he has written. 
He speaks of them as “ 
detective stories about women.” 


My six most interesting 


They begin in 


October, an exclusive feature of the 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 














WHILE 
YOU SLEEP 


Wrinkle Evadicators 


B A or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beauty. Theyare absolutelyharmless 
—simple and easy to use—a toilet necessity. 
Made in two styles. Frowners for between 
theeyes. E ‘radicators for lines in the face. 
Either kind sold in 25c., 50c., and $1.00 boxes, 
including a booklet ‘ ‘Dre ssing Table Hints,’ 
atdrug and department stores everywhere. 
If your dealer is out, sent direct, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 
1792 E. 68th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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9 OLIVIA LINENS 


BLOCK PRINTED AND | 
CROSS STITCHED 
Unique, Artistic and 
vative Designs—High Grade 
Material and Workmanship. 
APPROPRIATE GIFTS 
Suggestions submitted on in- 
; dividual designs, 
WRITE FOR our Latest 
LISTS and approval shipment. 
Also Cross-stitch Sheets 
& Hand Colored Designs 


| oL LIV I A. Sete 3, 2375 Fairfield Ave., BRIDGEPORT, CT. 














Pompous Puss 


A fine example of craftsmanship 
in iron, painted black, enlivened 
by a bow of bright red ribbon. This 
haughty black tabby Door Porter 
has come down to us from Colonial 
days. About 12 inches high. Sent 
postpaid for $6.00. A replica 64 
inches high, $2.50. These are from 
our wonderful Year Book of 1000 
Thoughtful Gifts. Book alone 
postpaid for 4c in stamps. The 
unique gift book of America. 


faint Gift Shops, 3 Bank Bidg., Pawtucket, R.1. 
Harper's Bazar, October, Ioms 





























Margaret Deland’s 
New Novel 


foremost novel- 
“The Iron 
“The Awakening 
and 


America’s 
ist, who wrote 
Woman,” 
of Helena Ritchie,” 
“Old Chester Tales,” has 
just completed her new 
book, “‘The Rising Tide.” 

It dramatizes with on- 
derful insight the conflict 
of rebellious youth pitted 
against conservative age. 
The love story of its vivid, 
wilful heroine is of the most 
powerful interest. “The 
Rising Tide” will soon be- 
gin in the 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 











‘I Must 
Marry a Millionaire’’ 


She was young, beautiful, 
and clever—what did it mat- 
ter if she had no money? She 
would marry a millionaire. 
The tale of her adventures 
on the road to matrimony 
is told by Fannie Heaslip 
Lea, whose “Sicily Ann” 
stories are famous. 

This is one of the four love 
serials soon to start in the 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 
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HERE is a charm which 
lovely women know—the 
charm of dainty finger-tips. 


Neither the beauty of comely 
hair, nor the delight of a 
matchless complexion, can 
atone for neglect in this im- 
portant little nicety. 


And perfection is easily won with 
Suprema Nail Cleanser — nothing 
more successfully preserves the soft- 
ness of the cuticle and keeps the 
finger-tips in the perfect pink-and 
white condition good breeding 


demands. 


UPVC A 


The violet * we 
mar 


SUPREMA Your 


will 


druggist 
Toilet Requisites supply you or senn 
. 2 56 cents for a full- 
Suprema Cold Cream ised jar 
Suprema Massage Cream F 
4 088 f iva ns Perfumes 
Suprema Nail Cleanser men é ° 
. Detroit, U.S.A. 


Suprema LiquidShampoo 
Suprema Violet Soap 
Suprema Face Powder 


——~—e>)—____.—— 


a Cleanser 4 
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—> Copyright 


Gelso’ 


INSPIRATION 






aie 
cS SSENE 


in the exclusive new odor 
“ADORATION” 


As soft and perfect as an 
early June morning. 
Glebeas ‘‘Adoration’’ is 
nature’s mingled blooms, 
as wafted to you thro’ the 
open greenhouse door. 
The fashion for heavy per- 
fumes has passed; Glebeas 
“Adoration” lends that in- 
definable 
mutely bes peaks the woman 


something which 
of refinement. 


Send us 15 cents for this 


PETITE 
SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 
Enough for 
three weeks. 
Two size 


bottles 
$1 and $2.50 


GLEBEAS 
IMPORTATION 
COMPANY 


6 East 30th Street 
New York 





Glebeas Flowers Too. 
ama eee ee 


See page 10}. 
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‘7 ~~ SUITE important is the 

_ subject of Fall hosiery 

y buying. Variety is 

*\) the keynote—Fancies 

= have forged to the 

front; their merits are not to 

be denied. Varied indeed 

are the Fall offerings prepared 

by the makers of your 
favorite 


«Onyx & » Hosier 


Silk 


Do you want plain colors in the 
new shades ?—or do you incline 
towards the smart vertical and 
horizontal stripes?—or the 


handsome clocked effects >— 
find them at your dealer who 
carries a full line of “Onyx” 
styles. 


We can confidently commend 
to your notice for general 
wearing quality, these three 
“Onyx” numbers in plain silk. 


No. 235 No. 350 No. 106 


$1.00 $1.50 $2.00 


Fine Silk with DUB-L Pure Silk, DUB-L wide Medium weitht, finest 
Lisle garter top, triple garter top, triple extra thread silk, DUB-L Silk 
extra spliced heel and spliced heel and toe, garter top, triple extra 
toe, medium weight seasonable weight. spliced heel and toe. 


These numbers are made with the new 


“POINTEX” HEEL 
all colors 


You will find “Onyx,” the quality hose, at all quality shops throughout America. 
If you have difficulty obtaining your exact requirements—let us help you! 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale New York 


Harper's Bazar, October, 1915 


Some Minor Virtues 


By ANNA McCLURE SCHOLL 


serious. ing. But the wise woman will restrain thoge 
‘I want so much to be a success,” premonitory little gasps and partings of the 
she said. lips which show the fierce intention to be 

“It is the universal wish,” I replied. heard. She will smooth her face into that 

“What is the secret?’’ quoth she. repose of attentive silence which marks the 

How answer to her satisfaction? Usually perfect listener—the listener who is glad tg 
social success is the result of long experience _ hear all that you have to say, whose mind jg ” 
coupled with certain natural gifts. Some peo- busy with your discourse and not with hep 
ple have the gifts without the experience, reply. The ‘go-you-one-better look” has 
others the opportunities without the gifts. I side-tracked many a woman who wondeps 
verily believe that a thorough mistress of all plaintively why she is not a social success, 
the social arts scarcely appears once in a gen- People don’t want you to go them one 
eration. Charlotte Bronte, with all her genius, _ better. 
was so shy that her fellow-guests at London Another minor virtue is to hear a funny 
parties saw only a frightened little woman. story often heard before without betraying 

Débutantes, if they are pretty and dance to the narrator your knowledge of it. This 
well, are not expected to chatter. Nineteen, is difficult. So many of us so betray our con 
if nineteen is normal, has much to enjoy, little sciousness of the point that is coming, thag 
to say. Opinions are as out of place in a_ the narrator’s pride in her little story is chilled 
young girl’s social intercourse as if she ap- and she breaks off abruptly with “Oh, 
peared at a dance ina professor's capand gown. you've heard it before, haven’t you?” 

I am not so sure that opinions are not usu- Some virtues are so great that they can 
ally out of place in general company—and to scarcely be called minor. A very beautiful 
keep them to oneself, whatever the temp- one is that of being courteous to the people 
tation to utter them, is one of the first of those one meets casually in society. Once, in g 
minor virtues which will make for the success crowded drawing-room, I found a little matron, 
of any woman of any age. a friend of mine, squeezed away in a corner 
| In my experience it is the unmarried women with the unmistakable look of having been 
who are usually the greatest sinners in this snubbed. Some one had introduced her to 
respect. Perhaps it is because so many of a woman of fashion, who had immediately 
them approach life theoretically; or, maybe presented three-fourths of a shoulder by way 
the married women know enough to know of intimating that she wasn’t interested. 
that it’s precious little anyway you can be “Two words wouldn’t have hurt her,” my 
so sure of that you can say it straight out in friend said, ‘“‘and a little smile. I shouldn’t 
perfectly good society. It is safe to declare have claimed a place on her calling-list.” 
| that a buttercup is yellow unless your listener ““My dear,” I replied, ‘a gentlewoman’s 
|is colour-blind, but it is a terrible risk to an-  calling-list doesn’t need protection.” 
}nounce that the Czar is cruel, or even that Over in Europe they understand that sort 
your husband never gave you a cross word. of thing better than in this country. The bow 
He may this very evening. to the neighbours at the hotel table d’héte, 

Yes, to conceal opinions, like blemishes, is _ the little courtesies to strangers, are a part of 

one of the minor virtues which make for the the day’s good manners, and have nothing te 
calm and order of a social gathering; and do with “getting-in”’ to society. There isa 
closely connected with this self-restraint is general social life, a general social courtesy, 
the ability to hear the opinions of others with- which is not supposed to mean the swearing 
}out flinching and without reaction. I know of eternal friendship. It simply sweetens the 
jit is difficult to bear Mrs. Brown’s announce- day—keeps people better humoured. 
}ment that the Reverend Mr. Jones is a poor And after all, to keep people good-hum- 
preacher, when you are hanging on his words oured is half the science of social success. It 
jevery Sunday, but if you make no comment is the summing up of the minor virtues. And 
| Mrs. Brown can’t argue the matter—and Mr. to keep them good-humoured means to re 
| Jones is preserved from the strife of tongues. spect their little prejudices, enthusiasms and 
| Another beautiful minor virtue is not to in- even opinions, to make them feel that they 
terrupt. Of course it isa temptation, because count, that they stand detached from the 
| what you have to say is always so much more __ throng, if only for an instant! 


, | SHE débutante came to me looking very interesting than what the other person is sa 





Eltham House 


(Continued from page 104) 


Then, without any warning, one or two less “In my belief the whole difficulty springs 
favourable signs began to appear. Some from there—has been organised there,’’ said 
Liberal papers, of Dissenting tendencies, Llewellyn, with something like vehemence. 
began to publish articles on the need for ‘But one can’t say so to Washington. He’s 
exacting a high standard of personal character really distressed. He meant to have done it— 
in the public men of the nation; one or two for her sake, chiefly. But we can’t break up 
Tory papers, referring to the Liberal attacks the party.” 
which had been made on the private affairs of ““So—it’s all settled? 
|a Tory politician earlier in the year, allowed pause. 
|themselves mysterious sarcasms to the effect “I’m afraid so. It’s spoilt the whole of this 
|that it was easier to be virtuous for other exciting, and otherwise most satisfactory 
people than for oneself; and a High Church, week—for me. I thought we could just have 
Socialist weekly, called upon Washington in done it, and I believe it would have been the 
impassioned language not to admit any man makingottheman. However—to be honest— 
with a smirched record to his administration. it wasn’t he I cared about.” 

And presently to some few persons the affair “Poor brave lady!” said Lewson softly. 
|began to present itself as a duel—a strange Lewellyn nodded, with a countenance of 
land silent duel—between two women, who distress. 
| never met, who were not acquainted with ‘She'll have a time of it with Wing before 
jeach other, but on whose rival power the she’s done. He’s extremely able—that we've 
| political career of Alec Wing depended. all found out—but absolutely violent and 
| At last one evening, after a day marked by unbalanced. However, I oughtn’t to say these 
|attacks more numerous and outspoken than things to you.” 
jever before on the proposed admission to the Lewson smiled queerly. He, too, was 
|Government of a “corespondent in a recent beginning to find his agent’s task no easy one. 
{notorious divorce case,’ Robert Llewellyn ‘“Say what you like.” 
ran into Sir Oliver Lewson at the corner of ‘“No use! I suppose money goes to some 
| St. James's Street. men’s heads—like champagne. It makes 
“Hullo Lewson—I was just coming to look them insolent fools. Wing might get all he 
for you. Can you give me ten minutes wants by time and diplomacy. And he wont 
|conversation? Come into the park.” try either. But please go and warn her—at 

The two men turned back into the Mall. once! That’s why I stopped you.” 
| Llewellyn, who was now Secretary for India, “T saw Wing at the Club just now.” 
| looked extremely grave and worried. Lewson Llewellyn assented. : 
guessed—in a flash—what was coming. “He was there. Possibly Washingtons 

“T want you to go and tell Lady Wing,” letter will find him there. I left the Prime 
said Llewellyn abruptly, “now, if you can—at writing it—twenty minutes ago—and t 
once!—before she sees the final list in the messenger would have instructions to track 
| papers—that we're all awfully sorry—but we Wing down and deliver it.” 
find it can’t be done. Washington’s tried his Lewson opened his eyes. 
best, but the purity party—High and Low “It’s got as far as that?” 
| Church—have got wind of the thing, and the “Yes—I believe so,” said Llewellyn reluc- 
|pressure on him is simply extraordinary. tantly. ‘‘Washington had made up his mind, 
| Letters arrive by every post from the leaders and I had his leave to give Lady Wing 
of the Dissenting bodies—Deans—Bishops— warning.” : 
clergy—heaven knows who—the whole black The two men parted; and Lewson made his - 
jcrew. And in addition”—he lowered his way quickly along the Mall towards Eltham 
| voice—‘‘as of course you know, Washington House. 
|has a preacher of his own—on the hearth!” An hour later, in a corner of the great 
| Lewson shrugged his shoulders. Liberal club, Alec Wing received and read @ 
“Naturally, we suspected danger—from letter—short, kind, regretful, but decided— 

that quarter.” from the Prime Minister. 

i (To be continued in the November issue) 
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said Lewson after a 








